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NEWSTEAD ABBEY, tue FAMILY SEAT or tHe BYRONS. 


Tuk celebrity which Lorp Byrow has acquired, from the variety, as well as the 
acknowledged genius of many of his writings, rendering it probable that of contempo- 
rary poets he at least will always rank among the standard authors of the country, 
Newstead merits a place in our exhibition of the houses connected with British genins. 
After being the mansion of the family for several generations, it is said to have been 
recently alienated by the present lord, whose passion for adventure has led him to prefer 
for his residence the eastern parts of Europe to his own country. Newstead is an 
object of interest, as connected with a distinguished naval family, and from its own 
picturesque character, independently of the living peer ; and has always been ranked 
among the curiosities of Nottinghamshire.—In the thirty-second year of his reign, 
King Henry the Eighth, by letters patent, granted to his favourite, Sir John Byron, 
knight, and to his heirs, the priory of Newstede, with the manor and rectory of 
Papplewyke, and all the-closes about the priory in the commons of Ravenshede and 
Kygell in the forest, Newstede, Papplewyke, Lindebye, Bullwell, &c.; the last of 
which was soon afterwards emparked, and ornamented with Wheat hotige ; and, at thm 
present time, for variety and taste in the internal decorations of the honed; ent for 


richness and diversity in the surrounding scenery, Newstead is not to be “surpassed, one 
hardly equalled. 
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290 The Staffordshire Potteries. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 
(The following Wescription of a district, 
—which, though of first-rate commercial 
importance, has hitherto been slightly 
noticed by topographers,—forms one 
of a series of Letters, addressed to a 
friend, during atour through the mid- 
land counties, in the summer of 1823,] 
CITTING Lichfield, about the 
middle of July, we pursued our 
journey towards the northern extre- 
mity of Staffordshire, through some of 
the most luxuriant scenery I ever be- 
held. I have been rather concise in 
my description of the ancient city we 
left behind; because 1 know that the 
theme would harmonize but indiffe- 
rently with your reprobate democra- 
tical principles, and that dissertations 
upon its antiquity, the beauty of its 
cathedral, and the proverbial loyalty 
of its inhabitants, would be but frigidly 
perused by one whe has little reve- 
rence for episcopacy, inclines strongly 
to the anti-monarclical principle, and 
deems all antiquarian researches mere 
foolery, when set in competition with 
enquiries into the principles of steam- 
engines, gas-works, and iron-bridges. 
‘I pass, therefore, at once, to a more 
congenial topic, viz. the potteries ‘of 
‘Staffordshire, which present to the sei- 
entific observer an infinite variety of 
his favourite objects of contemplation. 
After passing a delightful morning in 
strolling over the beautiful domain of 
Trentham, which art and nature have 
combined their efforts to adorn, I pro- 
ceeded on foot to pay a visit to the 
tteries, at a few miles distance. 
e appearance of this seat of indus- 
try, viewed from the neighbouring emi- 
nences, is so extremely striking, that 
I scarcely feel able to describe it, but 
Byron shall do it for me,— 
"Tis a most living landscape; midst the 
wave 
Of woods and corn fields, stand the abodes 
-of man, 
Scatter’d at intervals, and clouds of smoke, 
Arising from ten thousand roofs.” 
Your eye embraces at one view a 
variety of large towns, villages, and 
manufactories, situated in a fertile 
plain, and spreading far away into the 
distance, to the extent of ten or twelve 
miles, surmounted by a canopy of 
smoke so dense, that the lurid cloud 
which eternally overhangs the metro- 
polis, seems, in comparison, but a 
rarefied vapour. You must not, how- 





: [Nov, } 
ever, imagine, when I speak , 
extending ten or twelvermiless stan 
whole space is closely built Over; on 
the contrary, it is occupied by several 
distinct towns, though the roads of 
communication between them, sprink. 
led more or less thickly with habita. 
tions and manufactories, form in eye 
direction connecting links, ang render 
them in fact but one community, The 
first of these you arrive at, journeying 
northwards, is called Lane End, the 
road from which leads directly 
the heart of the other pottery-towns 
the principal of which are Lane Delft 
Fenton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Cobridge 
Etruria, Shelton, Hanley, and Burs. 
lem; terminating northwards at aplace 
called Green Lane, on the borders of 
Cheshire. Inthe surrounding coun 
they are spoken of collectively, by the 
general appellation.of The Pottery. 
On entering these towns, the first 
peculiarity that arrests the stranger's 
attention is the irregular and stragglip 
style in which they are built; for, hay- 
ing most of them sprung up from small 
beginnings into their present magni- 
tude, in less than half a century, the 
additions have been made from time to 
time just as necessity demanded, but 
without any determinate plan, or the 
‘slightest regard to appearance and 
orderly arrangement. The result has 
been the strangest confusion that ’tis 
possible to conceive. Milton's line, 


“ Wild, without rule or art,” 


was never before half so happily illus- 
trated. The contrasts of meanness 
and magnificence which meet the view 
are equally striking ; the humble hut of 
the artisan stands in immediate con- 
tact with the palace of his employer, 
and splendid mansions rear their heads 
amid the sulphureous fumes and va- 
pours of the reeking pot-works. ‘Every 
thing, in short, announces that appear- 
ances are here quite a secondary con- 
sideration when opposed to utility, and 
that the genius of industry alone pre- 
sides : taste and elegance in the build- 
ings are therefore but little cherished 
at present. In many other respects, 
the aspect of the pottery-towns 
equally singular, and strikingly pr 
claims their recent origin. You pass; 
in two minutes, from a crowded street 
into a meadow or a corn-field; and, 
amidst shops and factories, you contk 
nually stumble upon what was not long 


since a farm-house, and which yet 
tains 
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; at of its rural, cottage- 
a ae wholly distinct from that 
of the mercantile edifices which have 
sprung Up around it. Figure to your- 
cll a tract of country, the surface of 
which, cut, scarred, burnt, and 

ughed up in every direction, dis- 

lays @ heterogeneous mass of hovels 

and palaces, farm-houses and factories, 
chapels and churches, canals and coal- 
pits, corn-fields and brick-fields, gar- 
dens and furnaces, jumbled together 
in “ most admired disorder,” and’ you 
will have a pretty correct idea of the 
Staffordshire potteries. Then pervade 
thespace your fancy has thus pictured, 
with a suffocating smoke, vomited 
forth incessantly from innumerable 
fires, and the thing will be complete. 
The people, however, who pass their 
lives amid this dingy atmosphere, this 
“palpable obscure,” this worse than 
Egyptian darkness, seem to experience 
no inconvenience from it; and, in fact, 
to be scarcely sensible of the existence 
ofthe evil, One of them asked me, with 
most amusing simplicity, “ whether 
London was nota terribly smoky place 
tolivein!” The inhabitants, neverthe- 
less, Lrepeat, though certainly not bless- 
ed with the rosy checks we generally see 
in country-folks, appear to enjoy good 
health, with the exception of the col- 
liers, and a few pallid mortals em- 
ployed in the preparation of certain 
deleterious articles made use of in the 
manufacture of pottery. 

The population of this vast bee-hive, 
with that of the contiguous town, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, exceeds 60,000 
souls, and is constantly increasing. ‘To 
sive you some faint idea of the rapi- 
dity with which it advances, I extract 
irom the returns of 1811 and 1821 a 
comparative view of the numbers of 
inhabitants of two or three of the prin- 
cipal towns at those periods: 

181}. 1821. 





Rurslem....... * 8625 9699 
Hanley nhae vows 4481 5622 
Lane End .....-. 4930. 7100 
Shelton eeeececee 5487 , ie 7325 

23523 29746 


The proportion of those who are 
connected with trade and manufac- 
lures, of course, preponderates greatly 
over the other classes. In Burslem, 
Which contains 2087 families, sixty 
only are described as employed in 
agriculture; and in Hanley, which con- 
‘ans 1157 families, only three ! 

ou will, of course, expect me to say 
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a few words upon the manners, cus- 
toms, and tone of thinking, of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I will therefore endea- 
vour to gratify you. Of the political 
opinions of the people in general. 
scarcely feel qualified to offer a de- 
cided opinion, though I believe, as in 
most other places, the majority of the 
rich are of the Tory party, and the 
whole of the lower classes of the liberal 
or radical. With regard to religious 
matters I can speak more confidently, 
for sectarism has certainly made this 
her chosen seat; I suspect I speak 
greatly within compass, when I assert, 
that two-thirds of the population are 
dissenters, of one denomination or ano- 
ther: Ebenezer, Zion, Bethel, and 
New Jerusalem, chapels, offend the 
orthodox eye at every turning ; and in 
Hanley and Shelton alone, three new 
conventicles have been built. during 
the present year, while in the whole of 
the potteries there are but four 
churches, which would not contain 
one-tenth of the population. Of the 
names anid characters of the different 
sects I know but little; there are Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans, Whitfieldites, 
Calvinists, Presbyterians, and heaven 
knows what beside. At Cobridge 
there is a Roman Catholic chapel, with 
a seminary attached to it; and a Uni- 
tarian place of worship, now building 
at Hanley, will be opened early in 
1824. The evil arising from the want 
of church-room has long been sensibly 
felt ; for many who frequent the dis- 
senting chapels are not so much 
attracted there by inclination as driven 
by necessity, not being able to gain 
admission to the churches, where the 
vile system of seat-selling, and lock- 
ing up pews by individuals who seldom 
visit them, prevails far too extensively. 
Truly was it said the other day by a 
public writer of the neighbourhood, 
‘‘ Every thing has thrived, and pros- 
pered, and improved around us, but 
the temples of our devotions.” Mea- 
sures, however, are at length in pro- 
gress for diminishing the grievance; 
and tlie old church of Stoke is immedi- 
ately to be pulled down, to make room 
for a larger onév' This, which is the 
parish-church of the district, and was 
built centuries before the potteries ex- 
isted, will scarcely hold 600 persons: 
the new building will be adapted tothe 
accommodation of thrice ‘the number. 
To forward this undertaking, the Dean 
of Lichfield has generously given 


1500/. from his own purse, in — 
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other parts of the potteries. Three 
thousand pounds more are to be raised 
by parish-rates in the years 1824-5; 
and some of the inhabitants have volun- 
tarily subscribed upwards of 23000. 
A Report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to superintend the business, 
which was read in September last, an- 
nounced that “ the church-people had 


contributed to promote it, even beyond 


their power;”’ so that, after all, you 
see, there was nothing ridiculous in 
that lofty boast of a certain swagger- 
ing tragic hero, which has so often 
made us smile,— 

“| will strive with things impossible ; 

Yea, get the better of them.” 


Prevalent, however, as the sectarian 
spirit is here, it does not seem to have 
tinged the tempers and manners of the 
people in general with that- sourness 
and gloom which I have elsewhere ob- 
served to promee from it. They ap- 
pear, on the contrary, to be for the 
most part a jovial, thoughtless, hearty 
set of mortals, full of good fellowship, 
strongly attached to convivial meet- 
ings, and no enemies to the good 
things of this life, professing the heed- 
less philosophy of Master Sly, the 
tinker, ‘‘ Drink, and let the world 
slide!” Societies of Freemasous, Odd 
Fellows, and Druids, are very nume- 
rous; and the ancient reputation of 
Staffordshire for good living is here 
most vigorously maintained. Dr. Plot, 
who visited these,parts a century and a 
halfago, says, ** Meats and drinks are 
no where better or more plentiful 
than in this county ;” and I can ho- 
nestly aver, that what he asserted in 
1680, is equally applicable in 1823. 
The Staffordshire ale is unquestion- 
ably the finest in England. 

Literature and literary pursuits ex- 
perience at present no remarkable en- 
couragement, but the progress of edu- 
cation and refinement promisesspeedily 
to work a material change in this 
respect. Of course, in such a state of 
things, few productions issue from the 
local presses. I saw a folio Bible, and 
one or two other standard works, 
which were printed at Burslem, but 
there was nothing to admire in their 
typographical execution. A news- 
paper, however, that certain indication 
of growing civilization and intelli- 
gence, has been established at Hanley, 
under the title of “The Pottery Ga- 
zette,” and meets with a considerable 
share of encouragement, which the 
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rapid growth of population will doubt. 
less, ere long, materially increase : it is 
conducted with much spirit by ©. gen. 
tleman of talent and independence 
‘There is also in the last-mentioned 
town a scientific and literary meeti 
graced with the high-sounding title of 
the Pottery Philosophical Society ; 
but of the members’ talents I know 
nothing, of their taste I cannot augur 
very favourably ; for, by a late resolu. 
tion, they excluded from their lib 

all novels, plays, romances, and works 
of imagination. Who will pretend to 
talk of Beotian dulness after this? 
Book-clubs are rather numerous, also 
national and Sunday schools. 

Upon the origin of earthenware. 
manufactories in Staffordshire, and the 
particulars of the process, I have 
gleaned little worth repeating. The 
latter you may find pretty clearly de- 
scribed in Aikin’s ‘Thirty Miles round 
Manchester,” but the former topic is 
clothed in much obscurity. All that 
can be learned with certainty, is, that 
pot-works were first established at 
Burslem, probably three or four centu- 
ries ago ; but they were for a long time 
so inconsiderable, that Speed, in his 
«numeration of the ‘‘ commodities” of 
the county, (1610,) is totally silent upon 
the subject ; and Dr. Plot, whose work 
was published about eighty years later, 
says, “the sale of pots is chiefly con- 
fined to the peor crate-men, who carry 
them at their backs all over the coun- 
try.” Even so recently as 1760 or 1770, 
a handsome tea-pot, manufactured in 
Staffordshire, appears to have been 
looked upon as a thing to be wondered 
at, a kind of prodigy. In the works of 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, there 
occurs a poem, called ‘“ Isabella, 
which describes the morning occupa- 
tions and visitors of Lady Isabella 
Montague, and says of one of her ad- 
mirers, a Mr. Bateman— 


“To please the noble dame, the courtly 
squire : 
Produc’d a tea-pot, made in Staffordshire: 
So Venuslook’d, and with such longmmg eyes, 
When Paris first produc’d the golden prize. 
‘Such works as this,’ she cries, ‘ can 
land do? 
It equals Dresden, and excels St. Cloud; 
All modern China now shall hide its head, 
And e’en Chantilly must give o’er her trade 
For lace, let Flanders bear away the bell ; 
In finest linen, let the Datch excel ; be 
For prettiest stuffs, let Ireland first 
nam’d ; be 
And for best-fancied silks, let France 
fam’d ; Do 
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Do thou, thrice-happy England, still pre- 


e 
Thy fg and build thy fame on earthen- 
ware!” 


Upon the amazing increase and im- 
provement in the manufacture of Eng- 
lish earthenware during the last half. 
centary, it would be impertinent to 
dilate, as the former is universally 
known, and your cups, plates, and 
dishes, must remind you of the latter 
at every meal. I cannot, however, 
forbear attempting to give you some 
idea of the ratio in which the trade in 
this article still advances, by subjoin- 
ing an extract from ‘“‘ A Comparative 
Statement ef the Value of British 
Larthenware exported, and of Foreign 
Earthenware imported, during the 
years 1821 and 1822,” which was 
issued from the Custom House in 


April last :— 
In the year 182). 


Value of exports++ «+ ++€423,399 12s. 7d, 
Value of imports eeeeete £4,992 18s. 4d, 
. In the year 1822. 
Value of exports «++ +»+€489,732 17s, 1d. 
Value of imports eeeesece £6,695 Os. 7d. 


Hence you will perceive, that the 
value of earthenware exported ad- 
vanced nearly 70,0001. in a single year ; 
and the bustle now visible in the pot- 
leries seems to presage that the next 
Return will exhibit a correspondent or 
still greater increase. The consign- 
ilents were chiefly to Ireland, North 
America, the East and West Indies, 
Germany,Holland,and Russia. France 
recelved very little, and the other 
European nations comparatively no- 
thing. ‘The imports were principally 
from France, the East Indies, and 
China : the total value of ware, (princi- 
pally jars and vases,) received from 
the two latter, in 1822, was 1940/. 
l4s, 8d. ; yet, a century ago, England 
depended almost entirely upon China 
for the supply of this article. 

the circumstances which have 
mainly contributed to produce this 
Prosperity (aided by the national spirit 
of enterprise,) are theincrease of canal- 
navigation, and the exhaustless sup- 
ply of coal which the earth in the neigh- 
bourhood affords. Of the former, the 
Potteries may be said to form the 
very centre; and, of the consumption 
Ms coal, some estimate may be formed 
rom the statement, that 8000 tons are 

ned weekly in the manufactories 
— to say nothing of the immense 
Fihavladerise are kept up both night and 
‘yin the private houses: the people, 
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not having the fear of a salamander 
before their eyes, seldom taking the 
trouble to extinguish them, Half the 
district, in fact, is undermined, and the 
walls of many buildings betray what is 
passing beneath them, by fearful rents 
and deviations from the perpendicular, 
where the foundations have partially 
given way ; yet the inhabitants scarcely 
seem aware of their danger, or, if 
awakened to a sense of it by some 
warning more scrious than usual, for- 
get it again in a day or two, and 
relapse into their previous indolent 
security ,— 


“They start, when some alarming awful 
shock 


Strikes through their wounded hearts the - 
sudden dread ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the 
wounded air, 

Soon close.” 

The potteries cannot boast of having 
produced any noted writers, with the 
exception of Elijah Fenton, who was 
a native of Shelton. The house in 
which he was born is still standing, 
and at present is occupied by a Mr. 
Woodward. Dr. Johnson tells us, 
that he “sought intelligence of Fen- 
ton, among his felations, in his native 
county, but could not obtain it;” and 
you will therefore be little surprised to 
learn, that what Johnson was unable to 
gather fifty years ago, I failed to pro- 
cure in the present day. The very 
name of Fenton, in fact, appears to be 
unknown in the neighbourhood ; and it 
was, therefore, of little service to make 
enquiries respecting a man whom few 
had ever before heard mentioned : so 
true it is, that a poet, like a prophet, is 
least honoured in his own country. 
am not certain whether Wedgwood, 
who may almost be said to have 
created the potteries of Staffordshire, 
was a native of the district ; but, if so, 
his name should never be forgotten 
when speaking of its eminent men. 

I am sorry to qualify this generally 
favourable description of the potteries 
with a few notices of their defects, but 
truth demands it. 

“ They have their praise. 
spot or two, 
Which so much beanty would do well to 

purge.” 

In the first place, the system of 
police is wretchedly defective; in 
plainer terms, there appears to be 
scarcely any police at all, and the rab- 
ble are therefore at liberty to indulge 
their brutal passions and knavish 

propensities 


Now mark a 
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yropensities ‘without restraint. The 
innumerable petty thefts which daily 
pass unpunished, illustrate the latter 
position, and the former was strikingly 
exemplified during my late sojourn in 
the neighbourhood. The adjoining 
borough of Newcastle had just been 
the scene of a contested election ; and 
the defeated candidate, being a resi- 
dent in the potteries, the potters, vastly 
exasperated at this rejection of their 
champion, “vowed vengeance, and 
performed it too.” Not an individual 
from Newcastle, suspected of having 
voted on the wrong side, could for 
some time pass along without experi- 
encing gross abuse, if not actual 
violence; and the women connected 
with the obnoxious voters, who at- 
tended the pottery markets, were 
brutally attacked by beasts in the 
shape of men, their persons mal- 
treated, and their goods destroyed. 
Yet Messrs. Dogberry and Verges, the 
worthy constables, slept soundly and 
quietly at their posts, whilst lawless 
proceedings were carried on with 
impunity for hours, which, under a 
well-organized police, would not have 
been suffered to continue as many 
minutes. Measures, ‘however: are in 
contemplation for suppressing this cry- 
ing evil, and to the town of Hanley is 
due the honour of having taken the 
lead in promoting them. The state of 
the roads and footways is likewise very 
defective; they are, in many parts, in 
vile condition, and are neither watched 
nor lighted, though coal costs little 
beyond the trouble of carrying it, and 
gas could therefore be brought into 
general use throughout the potteries, 
as it already is in Newcastle, at an 
extremely cheap rate, and greatly to 
the weli-being of the inhabitants. ' A 
few more blemishes might be noticed, 
but I will not make so ungrateful a 
return for the hospitable reception I 
experienced here, as to dwell an 
fonger upon ‘‘the nakedness of the 
land,” and point out its deficiencies 
with invidious minuteness ; therelore, 
farewell! 
Tue Dru 1n Lonpon, 
Oct. 7, 1823. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
WASHINGTON; and the CAPITOL, 0 
CONG RESS- HALL. 
_— city of Washington, the seat 
of government of the United 
States of America, is situated in the 
district of Columbia, (which also con- 
ains Georgetown, and the city of 


-~ 
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Washington, and the Capitol. 
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Alexandria) a small tract ceded to ¢j 
jurisdiction of the United States b 
the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
Its extent is a square of ten mil 
unequally divided by the Patomac a 
magnificent river which here separates 
itself into two unequal branches, nearly 
at right angles to each other, the area 
between them having been selected 
by the advice of General Washinston 
as the site of the national city, at pre. 
sent containing about 10,000 inha- 
bitants. ‘ 

Of the city of Washington so much 
has been said, and sv little is generally 
known, that I shall endeavonr to give . 
some idea of its actual state from my 
own personal observation. 

Let the reader imagine himself upon 
the summit of the ‘ Capitol Hill,” a 
natural eminence of about eighty feet, 
in the centre of the city. If his face 
be directed toward the S. E. he will 
perceive the fort on Greenleaf’s Point, 
about two miles distant, at the fork of 
the Patomac, from whence the river 
flows downward in a straight stream, 
a mile in width, to the city of Alexan- 
dria, distant eight miles, which is 
distinctly seen in clear weather. If 
now the spectator turn slowly to the 


€s, 


right, he will trace the course of the 


main upward stream of the river, and, 
about a mile from the fort, will perceive 
a wooden bridge, three-quarters of a 
mile in length, (with a draw in the 
centre,) connecting the city with the 
opposite shore, and communicating 
with the high road to Alexandria. 
Inclining more to the right he will 
continue to pursue the river, at length 
“Tiber Creek,” and some clustered 
buildings, will appear to variegate the 
hitherto unbroken nakedness of the 
area of the American Metropolis. The 
buildings now increase upon the view, 
some ornamental trees at length pre- 
sent themselves,’ and presently the 
“Pennsylvania Avenue” appears reach- 
ing from the foot of the Capitol Hill, 
nearly to, and almost in a line with, the 
President’s mansion. A busy and 
uninterrupted line of buildings may be 
traced nearly from the foot of the bill 
to Georgetown, on the Patomac, about 
two miles off. ‘Fhe President's man- 
sion, a handsome stone building 170 
feet by 80, and the government offices, 
in its immediate vicinity, midway be- 
tween the Capitol and Georgetow®, 
form a conspicuous feature of the scene, 
which in this direction is particularly 
interesting from the picturesque ed 
bination of trees and buildings, bac : 
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cleat ' 
— gentle hills which crown the 


waters of the Patomac, 


‘ng banks of the river, clothed 
ve laxuriant cedar woods, and 
sprinkled with the villas of the wealthy 
land-holders of the vicinage; among 
these the seat of Mr. Custiss is most 
distinguished. Continuing to turn to 
the right, the buildings and the river 
gradually disappear; the vacant but 
now undalating site of the city, inter- 
sected, however, with good roads, or 
avenues, presents itself; but, were it 
not that the distant view is by no 
means uninviting, the scene would be 
altogether devoid of interest. Fur- 
ther tothe right a considerabie number 
of scattered dwellings of a respectable 
order are seen on the Capitol Hill, in 
the immediate vicinity, and on a level 
with the spectator, whose back will 
now be turned towards Alexandria, 
while his eyes are pursuing the high 
road to Baltimore; presently his back 
will be towards Georgetown, and he 
will look towards the ** Navy Yard,” 
situated on the “ Eastern Branch ;” 
but, although there is a considerable 
number of buildings in this direction, 
and notwithstanding the Navy Yard 
is itself a large establishment, the 
elevation of the intervening landiand 
houses prevents them from omaking 
much appearance. _A road from the 
Capitol inthis direetion, is terminated 
bya very neat and commodions wooden 
bridge, across the Eastern Branch, 
which is about a furlong and a ‘half 
iw width, but this bridge is not visible 
from the Capitol Hill. Continuing to 
lurn, there are still some respectable 
dwelling-houses to be seen in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood: the lower 
partof the Navy Yard now ‘makes its 
appearance ; the Eastern Branch, and 
ls luxuriant opposing shores, come 
nto view ; the Navy Yard disappears, 
the Kastern Branch gradually expands, 
the prospect insensibly widens, and 

€ vacant site of the city is seen be- 
(ween the straggling houses on the 
Capitol Hill; the fort on \Greenleaf’s 
olnt again appears, and the magnifi- 
cent prospect down the main stream 
ol the Patomac, beyond Alexandria, 
terminates the cireait at the point 
whence it began. 
as few miles below Alexandria the 
- er inclines to the left; were it not 
or this deviation, a glass of moderate 
Power would descry, at.about fourteen 
miles distance, ‘‘ Mount Vernon,” the 
‘eat of the immortal .Washington, a 


Washington, and the Capitol. 
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respectable but modestmansion, sur- 
rounded by an extensive and valua- 
able domain: the ornamental grounds 
extend to the river, whose right bank 
rises at that point with peculiar ma- 
jesty above the surface of his translucid 
waters ; and at the verge of the lawn, 
in a vault of the simplest structure, 
beneath the placid shelter of luxuriant 
cedars are emtombed the remains of 
him whose name is borne by a capital 
city, and who by the universal woice of | 
his compatriots has been styled, “* The 
first in peace, the first in war, and the 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

The city of Washington is 500 miles 
from Boston; 248 from New York; 
144 from Philadelphia; 42 from Bal- 
timore; 133 from Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia; 232 from Halifax, in North 
Carolina; 630 from ‘Charleston, in 
South Carolina; 794 from Savannah, 
in Georgia ; anda road partly executed 
to New Orleans, is estimated to exceed 
1000 miles in length. 

The Capitol, or Congress-Hall, in 
the city of Washington, is at the sum- 
mit of the hill which bears its name, 
and affords the view of the cireumja- 
cent city already described. It is a 
structure 348 feet infront; the matc- 
rial of the external walls is a yellowish, 
strong, and apparently durable, sand- 
stone, found ata moderate distance, 


but the substance of the interior wails 


is of brick. ‘The lower or basement- 
floor consists entirely of common ofii- 
ces, and apartments, with the excep- 
tion of a portion.of the western wing 
beneath’ the Senate Chamber, which is 
appropriated to the Court-room of the 
Supreme Judicature of the United 
States. 

The principal floor of the Capitol is 
immediately above the basement. The 
Hall of Representatives is suited to the 
reception of the members, in humber 
between 2 and 300. The columns 
supporting the roof are of a peculiar 
stune, called Patomac marble, :a \sort 
of pudding-stone, intensely hard, and 
which, when polished, has the sane 
appearance as the section of cold 
mock-turtle scup, except that the tits 
are less powerful ; the’ effect‘is very 
handsome. ‘The capitals are of \sta- 
tuary .marble, and were carved in 
Italy, in imitation .of ‘those in the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, at 
Athens; the entablature corresponds 
with the columns, and the ceiling is 
half domed. ‘The entablature above 


the colonnade or skreen, behind) the 
Speaker's 
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Speaker’s seat, is surmounted by a 
statue of Liberty, with the American 
eagle, and other national emblems. 
At a proper elevation, between the 
semi-circular colonnade and the gene- 
ral rectangalar inclosure, is the space 
appropriated to the gallery for stran- 
gers, beneath which are several small 
apartments. 

e opposite or western wing of the 
Capitol contains the Senate Chamber. 
This chamber, though finished in an 
elegant style, will not bear comparison, 
in point of grandeur, with the Hall of 
Representatives; it rises through two 
stories of the building, and its ceiling 
is a half dome: the skreen consists of 
adouble height of [onic and Corinthian 
columns and antz, exquisitely worked 
in marble. 

The Grand Vestibule, in the centre 
of the building, (which was incomplete 
when | left Washington,) is nearly 
100 feet in diameter, surmounted by a 
dome, and may be considered more as 
a place of show than of general utility: 
it is intended to be adorned with 
paintings and sculpture, illustrative of 
the national history. The Library is 
spacious and handsome, and is open 
to all the members of Congress. The 
remainder of the plan is occupied by 
offices of state, committee-rooms, anti- 
rooms, vestibules, and passages; some 
of which are beautiful in their effects, 
and others would be much more so, 
were it not for a deficiency of light. 
The. interior architectural detail is 
generally in the Grecian taste. 

‘The external elevation was princi- 
pally designed by a French architect ; 
the intcrior is almost exclusively the 
work of the late Benjamin. Henry 
Latrobe, esq. an English architect, who 
received his professional education 
under the late James Wyatt, esq. R.A. 
and by whom the interior of the 
structure was nearly re-built after its 
destruction during the late war. 

London, 1823. C. A. Busy. 


i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
| LATELY read the report of Mr. 
M‘Adam’s opinion on the subject 
of removing the pavement from streets, 
and substituting the mode now prac- 
tised in making roads, by laying a bed 
of broken Purbeck stone. As this is 
a subject that requires cool and deli- 
berate reflection, it is necessary to 
ascertain, how far his proposed alte- 
ration may endanger the health of the 


population in large towns, ; 
cleanliness wagiet ti be - ase 
sideration. ‘The air should be 
pure by every means human invention 
can devise, to promote the health o/ 


-a large population, who are crowd. 


ed together in streets where the ciroy. 
lation of air is frequently stopped ; 
and, if any filth should! tie upon 
the ground, it must in some d 

infect the air, and consequently injure 
the health of the people. Cleantiness 
is absolutely necessary to every street, 
The pavement of the Scotch Purbeck 
stone has many advantages; .it js 
durable, and easily swept by scaven- 
gers, so that all filth liable & 
putridity is removed. When heavy 
rain falls, it washes every street, and 
carries all the dirt into the sewers; hy 
which means the streets are rendered 
perfectly sweet, and the air is purified, 
The inhabitants are thus refreshed by 
the improved state of the atmosphere. 

I am of opinion that roads cannot be 
kept so perfectly clean and healthy as 
a pavement: for, if any putrid matter 
is laid in the street in hot weather, it 
must penetrate more into roads than is 
possible in the pavement, and is not so 
easily scraped off. All the care that 
can be devised will not render the 
road so clean and pure as the pave- 
ment. In winter the highway will be 
very sludgey, and all the crossings 
bad; so that there will be a diflicalty 
in walking from one side of the street 
to the other without being over your 
shoes in mud, which is proved in all 
the roads about London; for, where 
there is any great crossing, it is neces- 
sary to pave it, for the convenience ol 
the public: this proves how impractt- 
cable it will be to keep the streets so 
clean upon Mr. M‘Adam’s pian as they 
are at present, ; 

I hope the above observations will be 
well considered before any steps are 
taken to change the present comforts 
that are enjoyed, for any new plan that 
may endanger the health of the inhabi- 
tants of London. The roads have 
most certainly heen greatly improved 
by Mr. M‘Adam’s plan; but, because 
the roads have been benefited, is it 
be concluded that cities and towns 
will be equally so? I have mostly 
found, that any scheme which proves 
beneficial in one instance, is genera”) 
taken up with great warmth; and, like a 
quack medicine, is foolishly esuma 
to be good in every way. 


Sept. 3, 1813. &: We 
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1823] : 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
pLUCIDATIONS Of PORTIONS of ENGLISH 
qistorY improperly REPRESENTED 
our GENERAL HISTORIES. 

Hi of the Invasion of England by 
the Normans in the Eleventh Century; 
and the Consequences of that Invasion 
down to the Thirteenth. 

(Continued from p. 209.) 
HE same policy which influenced 
Henry to seek the alliance of the 

English people, decided him to marry 

awoman of Anglo-Saxon blood. ‘There 

was then in England an orphan daugh- 
ter of Margaret, the sister of King 

Edgar and of Malcolm the King of 

the Scotch. She'had been brought up 

at Romsey Abbey, under the affec- 
tionate care of another sister of Edgar, 

Christine or Christian, who had taken 

the veil in 1086, when her brother had 

abandoned all hope of restoring his 
own fortunes, and the fortunes of his 
country. As the daughter of a Scot- 
tish king, she had been sought in mar- 
riage by many of the Norman captains, 
afier the death of her father; and had 
been asked of William the Red by 
Alain the Red, count of the Bretons ; 
but this Alain dicd before the king’s 
consent had been obtained. Guillaume 
de Garenne was the next suitor; but 
the cause of his not possessing her is 
unknown.* Such was the woman 
destived to be the wife of the third 

Norman king, by those who saw the 

necessity of obtaining the support of a 

conquered people against the partizans 

of Robert. Many of the English nou- 
ished the foolish hope, that the good 
old times of English happiness would 
return, when the descendant of their 
king should be the wife of the fo- 
reigner, ‘Those who were united to 
the family of Edgar by any bond of 
bloed or of affection, hastened to the 
young maiden, and implored her to 
consent to the marriage. She mani- 
lested the strongest disgust; but was 

‘0 borne down by their solicitations, 

that she consented from pure weari- 

hess, and quite against her will.t 

Thoy repeated to her to saticty,— 

“Most generous of women! if thou 

wilt, thou shalt raise out of its grave 

the ancient honour of England,—thou 

— bea token of alliance,—a pledge 

reconciliation; but, if thou refuse, 


eS eee 





* Ord. Vit. 702, 


{, Seago Paris, 40. Tandem sedio con- 


Montuy Mac. No. 388. 
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thy refusal will make the enmity cter- 
nal between the two people, and human 

blood will never cease to flow.’* 
When the niece of Edgar had at 
last consented, her ancient name of 
Kdith was changed to that of Ma- 
tilda, which had less of a Saxon 
character, and was, in consequence, 
less offensive to Norman ears.t This 
precaution was not the only one ne- 
cessary, for among the Normans there 
was a strong party opposed to the 
marriage. ‘This party was composed 
of the enemies of Henry, who saw with 
alarin the strength it would give him 
among the English population; or 
some perhaps who, influenced by the 
solitary feeling of pride and hatred, 
were indignant that a Saxon woman 
should become the Queen of the 
Normans. ‘Their il!-will, however, 
created ‘a thousand difficulties. They 
asserted that Matilda, bred up from 
her infancy ina convent aniong nuns, 
had been devoted to God by her pa- 
rents. It was reported that she had 
publicly worn the veil; and the mar- 
riage, which it was wished to prevent, 
was openly declared a profanation ; it 
was, in consequence, to the great joy 
of many of the Normans. A monk of 
Bec, named Anseline, had succeeded 
Lanfranc in the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. Historians render him this 
singular testimony,—that he was be- 
loved by the English as if he were an 
Englishman.{ While Lanfranc, car- 
ryiug into effect his project of destroy- 
iug the reputation of all the Saxon 
saints, attacked tbe beatification of 
Lifeg.§ (who bad been killed in 912 by 
the Danish iuvaders,) Anselme, then 
nothing but a Norman wonk, happen- 
ed to visit Eogland; aud the prelate, 
in the fury of bis batred against the 
saints of the people, insulted the mc- 
mory of Elfeg, and spoke scornfally of 
his pretended wartyrdom. “He was 
a martyr,—a genuine martyr, (replied 
Anselme;) he dicd for bis country. 
Elfeg died for the sake of justice, as 
John died for the sake of truth; and 
both for Christ,—who is both truth and 
justice:”| ‘The friendship of Anselme 
for the conquerors, —a rare virtue 
among 





* Matt. Paris. 40. 

t Ord. Vit. 702. 

+ Eadmer, 12. 

§ Vita Lantranci. 

| Anglia Sacra, hee 
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among the people of his race,—made 
him an active partisan of the marriage; 
but, when the reports which were cir- 
eulated with respect to Matilda reach- 
ed his ear, he declared that he would 
never consent to take a spouse from 
God, to give her to a carnal husband. 
However, to convince himself of the 
real truth, he determined to interro- 
gate Matilda himself... She denied 
that she had ever been devoted to 
God ; she declared that she had never 
willingly taken the veil, and she offer- 
ed to prove it before all the prelates 
of England. “1 own (said she,) that 
I have often appeared veiled ; but it 
was because in early youth, when un- 
der the care of my aunt Christine, she 
was accustomed to cover my face with 
a piece of black stuff, to protect me 
from the open lubricity of the Norman 
youths, who had no respect for female 
chastity. If I refused to wear it, she 
treated me very harshly. I wore it in 
her presence; but when she was away 
I threw it on the ground, and tram- 
pled on it with childish rage.”’* 
Anselme did not choose to pronounce 
individually a decision in this business. 
He convoked, in the city of Rochester, 
an assembly of bishops, abbots, monks, 
and laity ; and the witnesses who were 
examined confirmed the statements of 
the Saxon maiden, Two archdeacons, 
—Guillaume and Hombarild,—were 
sent to the convent where she had been 
brought up, and the sisterhood con- 
firmed her statement. When the 
mecting was about to deliberate, An- 
selme retired, lest he should be sup- 
posed to exercise a personal influence 
on their decision ; and, when he re-en- 
tered, the Norman clerk, who was 
charged to deliver their opinion,+ thus 
expressed himself: ‘We think the 
young woman is free, and may dispose 
of herbody. We are authorised by a 
determination of the venerable Lan- 
iranc, when a great number of mar- 
ried and unmarried women,—who had 
fled for refuge to the convents, and 
had taken the veil, to secure themselves 
from the warriors of the great William, 
the conqueror of this country,—re- 
quired their liberty, Upon the advice 
ofa general council, Lanfranc decided, 
that they could not be compelled to 
continue to wear the veil, and that 
they were entitled to high praise for 
their determination to preserve their 


i 





* Fadme r, 57. 


t Ib. 





(Now. 1, 
chastity.”* Anselm replied, that he 
approved of their decision; and, a fey 
days afterwards, he celebrated the 
marriage of the Norman king with the 
Saxon maiden ; but, before the cele. 
bration took place, he mounted oy an 
elevation before the gates of the 
church, and explained to his hearers 
the debates and the decisions of the 
“grave men” whom he had convoked, 
Kadmer, a Saxon priest of Canterbury, 
and an eye-witness, narrates these 
events. ‘‘ But (says Eadmer,) all this 
could not subdue the malice of heart 
of certain men,”’—those Normans who 
complained of the humiliation of their 
king. They loaded him and his Eng. 
lish wife with scorn and mockery, 
They called them Godrie and Godgive, 
(Saxon words,) as terms of derision 
and opprobrium.+  ‘‘ Henry knew it, 
—heard it, (says an old historian,) and 
affected to burst into laughter; but he 
concealed his inward indignation, and 
answered the insults of fools with a 
forced silence.”t{ When Duke Ro- 
bert disembarked in Normandy, many 
of the great personages of Englaad 
hastened to him; others promised him 
assistance on his arrival: their mes- 
sengers urged him to activity, assuring 
him that he had only to cross the 
channel to be king,§ and to lower to 
his proper rank the ‘Godfather 
Godric.”)| , 

The English faithfully served him 
to whom they were pledged. They 
were pleased, indeed, with an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their hatred by the 
destruction of Normans, though they 
fought under a Norman banner, 
Henry vanquished his brother ; but the 
miserable triumphs of the Anglo- 
Saxons,—flattering as they were t 
their pride, their vanity, or even their 
patriotism,—brought no consolation, 
no cessation of suffering, to their st 
dued race, ‘They conquered cnemes, 
indeed, but it was on behalf of other 
enemies; for, though Henry had mat 
ried a Saxon,—though he bore a Saxon 
nick-name,—he was a Normal re 
heart; and his favourite minister, 
Count de Meulant, was distinguish 
for hisscorn and hatred of the Ling ‘7 
people, The popular voice denom 

* Wiikins acta cociliorum, A.v 1079. 

+ Will, Maimab. 156. 

t Ib. 

§ Ib. 

| Gedrych Godfadyr. (H. Kuightes 
2375.) 
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tilda the good queen, and it 
was o "she sought to direct the love 


of the monarch to the hearths and the 
miserable abodes of the conqucred 
Saxons ;* but there is no trace left of 
per counsels, nor of their beneficent 
infuence. ‘Lhe Saxon Chronicle of 
the monastery of Peterborough thus 

lades the recital of the events 
which followed the marriage of Henry 
to the niece of Edgar. “‘ It is not easy 
to tell of all the miseries which afilicted 
the country during this year by the 
unjust and ever re-exacted tributes.+ 
Wherever the king travelled, his suite 
ruined the poor inhabitants; they 
burat down many places,—they com- 
mitted massacres in others.”{ Every 
page, indeed, of this history is marked 
with similar devastations. Misery 
seems to have exhausted its vocabu- 
lary of suffering, and all the epoch is 
covered with a shade of monotonous 


m. 
ae * + * * . 


The son of Henry and of Matilda, 
— the great-grandson of English 
kings, — had imbibed his father’s 
stranger spirit, and seems to have 
possessed only.a stranger’s blood. He 
publicly proclaimed, that, if he had 
ever to reign over those miserable 
Englishmen, they should work at his 
ploughs as his oxen did.6 When this 
son (whose name was William,) was 
old enough to wear his arms, the Nor- 
mau chiefs recognized him as the suc- 
cessor of Henry, and took the oath of 
fidelity tohim. Some time afterwards, 
he was married to the daughter of the 
Count d’Anjou. This union detached 
the count from the league formed by 
the French king, who soon made 
peace with the Norman king; so that 
Henry, his legilimate son William, 
many of his natural children, and Nor- 
man Warriors, having nothing to do on 
the Continent, prepared to return to 
England. Their fleet was assembled 
in the harbour of Barfleur. At the 
moment of starting, one ‘Thomas Vitz- 
Etienne sought the king, and, present- 
ing him with a mare of gold, said; 








* Mold the gode quene gaf him in 
Ttonseile 
To lof his sole, 
(Robert Brunne’s Chronicle, p. 98-) 
Chren, Sax. 212, 
+ Ib, 
§ Ib. 215, et seq. 
§ Jo. Brompton, 1013 ; Jn. Knighton, 


2589 
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‘Etienne Fitz-Erard, my father, served 
all his life upon the sea. He conduct- 
ed thy father’s vessel when he went to 
combat Harold: I come to ask per- 
mission to do the same office for thee. 
I have a vessel called La Blanche 
Nef, (the White Ship,) apparisoned 
as itis fit.* The king replied that he 
had chosen a vessel for himself; but, 
to show his regard for the request of 
Fitz-Etienne, he would confide to him 
his sons William and Richard, with 
their sisters and their attendants. 
Henry’s vessel set sail: it was sun-set, 
and, wafted by a southerly wind, the 
next day he reached the shores of 
England. La Blanche Nef immedi- 
ately followed. ‘The sailors, at the 
moment of embarkation, had asked 
for wine, and the young passengers 
had distributed it profusely, The ves- 
sel was conducted by fifty able row- 
men; Thomas Fitz-Etienne was at the 
helm; and they passed rapidly along 
the coasts of Barfleur, under a bright 
moon-light, before committing them- 
selves to the opensea. The mariners, 
animated by the wine they had drank, ’ 
made extraordinary efforts to reach 
the vessel of the king; and, wholly 
occupied with this intention, they got 
involved among the breakers at high 
water, in a place called Raz de Cotte- 
ville.{ The Blanche Nef dashed 
against a rock in all the swiftness of 
her course, and her leeward side was 
staved in. ‘The crew uttered a cry of 
distress, which was heard on-board 
the king’s vessel, already at some dis- 
tance on the open sea; but the cause 
was suspected by none. The water 
rushed in,—the vessel was soon.over- 
whelmed, with all who were on board, 
to the number of 300 persons; among 
whom were eighteen women.§ Two 
men alone held by the main-mast, 
which floated on the waves: one was 
BRerauld, a butcher of Rouen; the 
other a young man of higher birth, 
named Godelroy Fitz- Gilbert de 
l’Aigle.|| 

Thomas, the master of the vessel, 
after-having once plunged. into the 
sea, rose to the surface, and, perceiving 


the heads of the two men who wey 
e 





* Ord. Vit. 867-9. 

t Ib. 

t Then Catte Raz. 
censis, 297.) 

§ Ord. Vit, 869. 
| Ib. 


(Guil. Gemeti- 
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the mast, oried, “ And the king’s son, 
what is become of him?” ‘“ He has 
not re-appearcd,—-nor his brother, nor 
any of their companions.”—“ Woe is 
me!” exclaimed Fitz-Etienne, and he 
dashed again into the waves. This 
December night was miserably cold, 
and the weaker of the two survivors 
lost his strength and courage,~—let go 
the mast, and sank to the bottom of the 
sea, recommending his companion to 
heaven. Berauld, the very poorest of 
the company, in his waistcoat of sheep- 
skin," still supported himself; he alone 
saw the break of day. He was taken 
up by some fishermen, in an almost 
drowned condition. He survived; and 
it is from him that we have the parti- 
culars of this catastrophe. 

The English historians, who relate 
an event so dreadful to their foreign 
masters, seem to have little sympathy 
for the familics of the Norman sul- 
ferers: they call their misfortune an 
act of divine vengeance, and delight to 
discover a supernatural hand,+ pre- 
paring the shipwreck in calm weather, 
and on a tranquil sca.t They recall 
the threats of the young prince, and 
his hatred towards the English. ‘ The 
woud one thought of his future reign ; 

ut God has said, ‘Not so, impious 
one! not so.’§ His brow has been 
adorned by no crown: it has been 
dashed against the rocks of the ocean. 
God would not that the son of the 
Norman should re-visit England.” || 
They accuse this young man, and 
those who accompanied him, of vices 
unknown in England till the arrival of 
the Normans.§ Their invectives and 
accusations are without bounds, — 
though in the midst there is a mingling 
of flattery and obsequiousness,—for 
they trembled while they hated. 
“Thou hast seen, (says one of them, 
ina letier meant to be sccret,) thou 
hast seen Robert de Belleme, the man 
to whom murder was the sweetest re- 
creation of his sonl. ‘Thou hast seen 
Henry count of Warwick, and his son 
Roger, of ignoble spirit ;**—thou hast 
seen King Henry, the murderer of so 





* Ord. Vit. 868. 
t Ger. Con, 1539. 
t Matt. West. 240. 


§ Non sic, impie, non sic! (He 
in Anglia secre ii.) ’ (Hen, Hunt, 


] Brompton, 1013. 


{ infandum et enorme N i 
b ormanioru 
crimen. (Angl, Sac. ii, 1067.) m 


** Animam ignobilem. (Hen, Hunt.) 
l 








[ Nov, 1, 
many citizens, the violator of hiso 
the jailor of his brother, the slave oj 


his avarice ; but perhaps thou wilt ask 
why I have praised the said Henry ig 
my history, whom I here so Violently 
attack; I have but recorded that he 
was distinguished for prudence, for 
courage, and for his immense wealth 
Unfortunately, this will not cancel the 
truths which I have just uttered. Ip 
fine, these kings,—who seem unto us 
like gods, before whom the very stars 
of heaven appear to bow, and whom 
we are compelled to serve by oaths 
and vows,—have seldom in their king- 
doms a being as wicked as them- 
selves ;* for it is said, and it is well 
said, that royalty is a crime.”+ 
i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
LLOW we to submit to the sern- 
tiny of your correspondents, the 
annexed observations on some peecu- 
liarities of English nouns. By the 
word noun, I mean the name of an ob- 
ject of thought or sensation. Nouns 
in the English language seem to me to 
possess two peculiarities in reference 
to distinction,—signification, and appli- 
cation or usage. 

Their distinction by signification is 
into SUBSTANTIVES, the names of sub- 
stances, objects recognised by the 
senses ; that prodigious number of be- 
ings, which cover the earth, or are 
hidden in its bosom,—which fill the 
waters, and move in the air, the moun- 
tains, rivers, rocks, woods, stars, 
dwellings, fields, fruits, &c. Gebelin; 
and into INTELLECTIVES, the names ot 
subjects, contemplated solely by the 
mind, unconnected with and devoid 
of effect on the sensitive faculties; as 
of mental emotions, affections, and 
qualities, not regarded with sub- 
stances, — as regard, piety, virtue, 
pleasure, satisfaction, kindness, W!S- 
dom, &c. Grammarians have call 
them abstract nouns. Remembering 
that the ancients, Aristotle, Theo- 
dectes, Varro, &c. classed all words 
as nouns and verbs; yet, not being 
able to arrange these words among 
verbs, because of their elliptical em- 
ployment, and convinced that they 
were not (names of substances) 


stantives, the grammarians we to 
ave 








_* Nemo in regno eorum par eis scele 
ribus. (Hen. Hunt.) 
t Regia res scelus est. (1b.) 
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have been bewildered thereby ; and 
therefore, Without endeavouring to 
ascertain their nature from the consi- 
deration of that of their components, 
recourse was had to the dogmas of the 
schoolmen, and they were called ab- 
eract nouns, All their abstraction, 
however, is now found out; it is the 
jatitade in application consequent on 
the numerous objects affectible therc- 
by, and their employment without the 
connected noun, or elliptically, (by 
Horne Tooke called abdbreviation in 
construction,) having some abbreviated 
or contracted word affixed, to indicate 
connexion with something suggested 
by association, and requisite to fill up 
the construction. Regard to the man- 
ner of signification will evince, that 
they continue to signify a certain state, 
either mental or material; and that 
we only employ them in a manner si- 
nilar to the employment of other 
names of modifications of states. 

Auy reader wishing for more illus- 
tration, will find it in Gilchrist’s 
“Philosophic Etymology,” pp. 119, 
123,117, &c. where it is given particu- 
larly, “ that the understanding of the 
student may not get entangled among 
metaphysical cobwebs, nor lose itself 
in vacuous and indefinite phrasco- 
logy.” 

The distinction by application ap- 
pears to be also duplex, into appella- 
iwe, the noun denoting the species or 
kind, as man, beast; (or the intedlec- 
tie, denoting some emotion, &c. oc- 
casionally regarded as modified,—as, 
bravery, charity, gratitude.) We no- 
lice that certain resemblances pervade 
creation,—animated, vegetable, and 
mineral; sentient and insentient; and 
find very few substances entirely and 
absolutely different from. every other 
body. ‘To these resemblances is ap- 
plied a word, significant of—not one 
alone, as connected with one object, 
but—one, as having similar formation, 
use, or employment, in every object: 

Us joint will apply to not only each 
part so called in one man’s body, but 
lo every similar part in every animal ; 
and, analogously, to the place of con- 
hection of parts in inanimate creation. 
€ words denoting objects of sensa- 
rss So classed are grammatical! sub- 
ee and, as they signify all of 

md, the application is obviously 
“ppellative, When the word thus em- 
ployed IS significant of animals, the 
sPplication, here called appellative, 

gards the kind as a whole,—the 
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whole of beth sexes ; hence there is no 
possibility of determining the number 
of individuals, and the sexes being 
certain, and necessarily implied, do 
not require characteristic distinction. 
This shows plainly the true import of 
St. Paul’s assertion, “ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,” 
(1 Tim. i. 15.) as applicable to all man- 
kind, because all have sinned, | Else 
Similar assertions, like ‘‘ man is born 
to trouble,” would be indefinite. And 
into common, when the substantive de- 
notes an individual of the species or 
kind,—as, a woman, a cow, a river, a 
garden, &c. ‘The occasions of man, in 
his varied relations, cause individuals 
to be regarded on account of their 
utility and services; hence, in order 
that his meaning may be understood 
by those with whom he converses, he 
has to distinguish them particularly by 
regarding their number and sex. ‘The 
idiom of our language in general, bat 
not always, employs for an individual 
male the same word which is used to 
signify the kind, and varies it some 
way to signify the female of the kind, 
connecting numerical definitives when- 
ever requisite. This application is 
obviously common. 

Intellectives are mostly appellative; 
each conception, or object of mental 
recognition, and each quality, being 
evidently individual. Many substan- 
lives are also ever appellatives,—as the 
names of diseases, drugs, food, grain, 
herbs, liquids, metals, spices, un- 
guenis, kc. Proper names have oc- 
casiovally appellative application; thus 
Spence says, “Soon after the Anto- 
nines, all the arts declined apace at 
Rome ;” and Gibbon, “ The first Cesars 
seldom showed themselves to the 
armies.” Courtesy not unfrequently 
applies to an individual, pre-cminent 
in wisdom, science, &c. the proper 
name of the person most notable for 
similar excellence. Our Henry VII. 
was called ‘the English Solomon ;” 
and Wellington was styled “the mo- 
dern Marlborough,” till his successes 
succeeded those of the latter. On the 
same principle, we find the appella- 
tive application introduced asa proper 
name, when Sir W. Herschel is calied 
“the prince of astronomers ;” and Sir 
H. Davy, “the philosopher of Lng- 
land.” 

Iilustration of the Propositions. 

Jer. x. 23. ““O Lord, I know that 
the way of man is not in bimself; it is 


not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps.’ 
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steps.” { oannot fora moment suppose 
otherwise than that every one of your 
readers will immediately see, from the 
employment and the connexion, that 
the word man here has the application 
which I call appellative; and that the 
word here signifies all the human spe- 
cies, disregarding alike the idea of 
definite number, and of either scx. 
But Ict us suppose the contrary, and 
imagine that man here has the applica- 
tion above called common, and that the 
prophet, in employing the words, bad 
regarded either or both of the acci- 
dents of number and sex, we shall 
quickly observe not merely ambiguity, 
but absurdity, consequent. ‘The ways 
of men are not in themselves: this does 
not necessarily negative the proposi- 
tion, or supersede the idea, that the 
ways of women (the other sex) are in 
themselves; nor that the ways of a man 
(numerically distinguished) are in 
himself. ‘“ It is not in men that walk,” 
&e. does not contradict—it is In women 
that walk, itis in men that ride, can- 
not walk, &c. or any way the opposite 
of the description. Whereas, by al- 
lowing that the word man is used to 
signify mankind altogether, the de- 
scription is extended, and the pecu- 
liar distinctive accidents of numbcr 
and sexuality being regarded in their 
full oxtent, particular application 
thereof need not be attempted. 

These remarks will show the indefi- 
niteness of the present translation of 
Acts xvii. 30, 31. which might have 
been the work of a disciple of the 
Arabian impostor, or of some man 
who considered women as mere ani- 
mal machines, devoid of souls, and not 
any way affected by the important 
subject stated by the Apostles. 

_ Because of this peculiarity, we say, 
—the horse is useful, the fox is crafty, 
the hare is timid, &e. Were we to 
call a lady “ the best poet in the king- 
dom,” the phrase would assign to a 
female superiority over the whole 
class ; but, when we call her “the best 
poetess in the kingdom,” the distinc- 
tion of sex restricts the application of 
the word to a female belonging to a 
described class of females. Hence it 
may mostly be found, that. when a 
noun has the application I call com- 
mon, some word to class and restrict 
the object, a definitive or article is 
associated ; as, Job 37. 7. “ He seal- 
eth up the hand of every man, that all 
men may know his work.” (See 
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Stewart’s Philosophy of Mina, ; 
195 and 200.) Rote ee 

Professor Barron, leet. ij, Logic 
p- 385, says, “All the appeltative 
nouns of language are significant only 
of abstract ideas.” This assertion 
appears to me very questionable fo, 
though all intellective nouns are cor. 
tainly appellative, it does not neces. 
sarily follow that we are without other 
appellatives ; and I hope I have above 
proved that we have a numerous ¢lagy 
of appellatives. 

I regard the before-meéntioned dis. 
tinctions, in the application of oi 
nouns, as peculiarly calculated to ad. 
vantage language, by superseding 
ambiguous phraseology and constree. 
tion. But you will not find any thing 
on the subject in any grammar: nor 
does it appear that even a glimpse on 
the subject has affected any cramma: 
rian, except perhaps Dr. Crombie, 
(See Etym. and Syntax, p. 23.) 

I hope that the above propositions 
will be examined, and fairly tried; as 
it is very possible that some of your 
correspondents may have made re- 
marks on the same subject, different 
from what I have stated. It is too 
often the ease, that, when we have 
diligently endeavoured to accomplish 
any purpose, we persuade ourselves 
we have succeeded; supposing, be- 
cause we have done something, we 
have done all needed by the fact: bat, 
to be satisfied that our opinions are 
accurate, we must submit them for 
public examination. If any of your 
readers can point out similar pect- 
liarities in nouns of other languages. 
their observations will benefit your 
inquisitive readers, as well as your 
respectful servant, 

Lane End, 
Staffordshire. 


Simeon SAawW. 


—_ 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the EGYPTIAN TAU, 07 CRUX ANSATA: 
(Concluded from page 2A.) 
HEN transferred from Egypt to 
the alphabet of the surrounding 
nations, the 7au preserved its sacr 
character. In the Hebrew it retains 
its name (Thau) and its meaning (@ 
terminus or cross); and, thoug 
figure has at present undergone * 
change, it is curieus that originally! 
Was written as the Greek T, and 


the Samaritan alphabet as an actual 


cross (++); whichis another ste 


lock 
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block in the way of those who consider 
it to be an implement. 

Indeed, wherever the symbol ex- 
tended, there is a remarkable unifor- 
mity in the interpretation attached to 
it: and in all eases it appears to be de- 
voted to the same divinity as that 
which the Egyptians call Tut. The 
urmini of Mercury were modelled 
from it; and the Scandinavian Mer- 
eury, as it has been remarked, was 
represented under that form. With 
regard to the last supposition, there 
are several curious circumstances, 
which certainly imply a glimmering 
and confused notion of the great pro- 
mise to the “‘seed” of Adam; for to 
the Cruciform Tree in question human 
sacrifices were devoted, and the god 
Thor himself, of which it was the type, 
and whose name, perhaps, was derived 
from it (Thau, Hebrew), is represented 
in the Edda as descending into hell, 
and as bruising the head of the great 
serpent with his hammer. Itis curious, 
too, that, according to oriental tradi- 
tion, the cross of Calvary, and that set 
up by Moses in the Wilderness, are 
supposed to be mutually constructed 
from the tree of life; and that Adam, 
moreover, received a portion of this 
tree as a kind of talisman against dan- 
gers, and transmitted it to the poste- 
rity of Seth. From an idea of the 
latter kind blending itself with some 
indistinet notion of an expected atone- 
ment, it may have occurred that the 
Egyptians attached to the Cruz An- 
saa the idea of a resurrection, and of 
a future hope. 

_ That they considered the Tau both 
in the light of a sacred symbol and a 
talisman, there can scarcely remain a 
doubt. But the fact is supported by 
stroug pictorial proof, that they attach- 
ed to it ideas far more correspondent 
with the tenor of scriptural history and 
prophecy than has been hitherto ad- 
mitted or implied; and, among other 
remarkable evidences, this is one, that 
+ actual Christian cross, with the 
wer limb prolonged, so as in size 


aut form to resemble those which are 


ane to palmers and bishops, is 
— secu In the hand of Horus Me- 
: ator (the second person of the Egyp- 
lan Irinity, and called the Logos by 
a latonie philusophers,) surmount- 
be ythe head of a Hoopoe. Now 
rng Copoe, according to Horus 
Pollo, implied a flow of wine, und 
S14 scriptural metaphor’ is used to 
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express an atonement by blood. - I shall 
not, for the sake of curroborative 
illustration, dilate upon the character 
of Horus, his birth of Virgo, his thou. 
sand years’ reign, his three days’ se- 
pulchre, iis regeneration, his triu 
over the Egyptian devil. ‘The subjcet 
would furnish a treatise of itself. Let 
it suffice to remark, that it was custe- 
mary to hang the heads of devoted 
victims upon trees, to produce a revi. 
vification of the vegetable kingdom; 
that there are extant, representations 
of the head of Apis so suspended, and 
sometimes of the dismembered Horus. 
A seal, representing a human victim, 
fastened to a stake, with a knife at his 
throat, was put upon the sacrificed 
bulls, as an emblem of atonement. 
There are, indeed, among Egyptian 
sculptures, instances of human vie- 
tims, on the point of being sacrificed, 
attached to cruciform stakes ; and there 
is one example, amidst Denon’s collec- 
tion, of two kneeling figures, igatered 
baek to back, and attached to the two 
arms of the Crux Ansata. 

But, leaving these and all other de- 
ductions and coincidences out of the 
question, a survey of the symbol in a 
mathematical point of view will, I 
think, carry this conviction to the 
mind,—that it involved a deep and 
venerable mystery, and that it was so 
intended by the inventor. 

The figure consists of two lines 
united, which, as Horas Apolfo affirms, 
implied unity; but its extremities are 
three, and they are arranged into the 
form of a G@iangle, It thus involves in 
itself the monad, the dyad, and the 
triad ;and who that has perused the 
voluminous mathematieal mysteries of 
Proclus and the Platonists can fail to 
discern in this figure a portion of their 
source? 

“ Ante omnia, (says the ereed of the 
Rosycrucians, who, like the Freema- 
sons, considered Thoth as their foun- 
der,) ante omnia punctum extetit non 
mathematicum sed diffusivum. Monas 
ertt explieite, implicite myrias. Com- 
movit se Monas in Dyadem § per 
Triadem egresse sunt facies luminis 
secundi.” 

The Cabalists, a branch of the same 
sect, who endeavoured to blend the 
mathematical arcana of Plato, and the 
numerical reveries of Pythagoras, with 
the mysteries of Christianity, imputed 
similar abstractions to the Zau, and 
reyerenced it in common with the 

triangle. 
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triangle. © With them the number éen, 
arranged in the form of a pyramid, 


implied unity and perfection. It was 
an emblem of the Tetrachtys; for It 
contained the monadic apex, the dyad 
proceeding from it, the triad formed 
from the union of both, and the sacred 
quaternary, which, according to the 
same school, implied the junction or 
incarnation of all three with the mate- 
rial world. 

Now it is a curious circumstance, 
that all the modern European nations 
still represent the ancient sacred and 
perfect number, viz. ten, by a cross; 
and, still more so, that the Chinese 
should represent it by the same cha- 
racter, which moreover implies perfee- 
tion. Would it not, therefore, be more 
consisteut with probability to derive 
the name of Osiris from Oshiri (ten), 
than trace it to the very questionable 
sources whence it is geucrally sup- 
posed to originate? 

Were I to pursue the subject far- 
ther, it would lead more deeply into 
the Pythagorean theory of numbers 
than would be strictly consistent with 
the purpose inhand. It may not, how- 
ever, be irrelevant briefly to remark, 
that the numbers 3, 7, and 10, were 
held in more than ordinary veneration 
by the numerical mystics, and fre- 
queutly applied to the purposes of 
theurgy, alchemy, and astrology. 

The two arts of which the last men- 
tioned are corruptions, chemistry and 
astronomy, have, in a singular man- 
ner, preserved the memorials of this 
curious cabala. In the Triangle and 
the Zau, Chemistry still retains the 
hicroglyphics of that laud which was 
her cradle, and supplied her name. 
Nor has Astronomy forgot the symbols 
of her Egypt, her “nursing mother.” 
‘The old community of symbol between 
the sister arts remains still undivorced, 
and the symbol of the metal is at once 
the type of the planet which composed 
the metal, and of the diurnal periods 

which those planets ruled. Thus the 

a« composes the chemical character 
for mercury,* by combination with a 





* The monogram of the name of Taut, 
formed by three Taxs united at the feet, 


Hy 


jewet of the royal arch” among frec- 
Mids Ons, ; 


forms to this day “ the 
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circle and a crescent, which may, in 

be interpreted to mean universal Pac 
rit, or the spirit of gold (a cirele), te 
silver (a crescent); ideas no less fami. 
liar than favorite with the : 
The sign of Venus is in reality a Crux 
Ansata, or cross with a handle: x is 
composed of across and acircle. Now 
the union of a right line and a circle 
was a diagram intimating love; and 
according to Kircher, the Greek letter 
®, originally a hieroglyphic, is. some. 
times found upon medals and intaglios 
implying Physis, or the recipient pro. 
perty of nature; while united with the 
Tau, OT, it composed the characteris. 
tic of Ptha, the active or moving spirit 
of the world. Now, the elder Venus 
was certainly intended to represent 
that capacity of nature which the phi- 
losophers call indiscriminately love or 
attraction ; and the character assigned 
to the planet Venus seems evidently 
intended to represent that capacity; 
more particularly if (as some contend) 
the Tau, which composes a part of it, 
was a type of the generative faculty, 
Instead of a circle, sometimes a triaa- 
gle, is found substituted on the top of 
the Tan; by which it would seem that 
the universal mundane fire of the early 
philosophers was implied. Horus, to 
whom the Tau was devoted, was (like 
Eros among the Greeks,) the son of 
the elder Venus, or universal nature. 
He was the god of love, of life, and 
light; and is identifiable with that 
golden-winged and cherubic form 
which (according to Aristophanes,) 
arose to light at the morn of things 
from the primordial egg of chaos. 

These antique characters, 80 utr 
ously preserved, would alone induce 
us to infer, that the Crua Ansata was 
a sacred memento, and notakey. As 
proofs, they may indeed be thought 
supererogatory, though not unworthy 
attention as curious coincidences. Ii, 
indecd, there were any dearth of evi 
dence against the theory opposed, | 
wight boldly throw aside the whole 
deleusive argument on entering the 
arena, aud rest the ‘ arbitriment 
upon circumstances hitherto mis 
stated, and which have, I believe, 
hitherto escaped attention. 

There are two other symbols seen 00 
paintings and sculptures in the hands 
of the Egyptian priests, almost a 
quently as the Crux Ansata; one a 
egg, With four points issuing from 
sides; the other a irtangle ; and they 
are sustained by similar handles, 


hese 
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These symbols bear evident marks 
of a talismanic or abstractedly mysti- 
cal character; at all events, they are 
not adaptable to any instrumental or 
servile purpose. As 1 have stated, 
they are observed in the hands of the 
priests, in common with the Tau; and 
the three are almost uniforml y grouped 
together in hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
Sometimes, however, in the latter case, 
a figure not portable is substituted for 
the triangle; and, by the occasional 
inter-convertibility of the two, would 
seem to imply some theological arca- 
num. The substituted figure is a cirele, 
with a monad or unit subjected. 

After tepeated investigations of these 
curious, 1 may say sublimeiy simple, 
mathematic forms, the investigation 
has uniformly conducted me to this 
inferénce; that they are the symbols of 
the Egyptian Trinity,—Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus; and that there were different 
orders of monastics in Egypt, desig- 
nated by the symbols of their patron 
deity. 

Perhaps an analysis of the figures, 
whether combined or distinct, may 
confirm the above conjecture; and, 
although the three curious symbols in 
question are highly worthy of a sepa- 
rate investigation, I hope to stand 
excused for pointing out their more 
remarkable characteristics. 

Let it be conceded, that the Zax 
wasa sign of Horus. Osiris and the 
Sun were, as we know, synonymous : 
they were the names and Visible types 
of one supreme God. Cou!d the uni- 
Versal unit be more happily expressed 
than by the unit and the cirele? In fact 
We are assured, by numerous writers 
on Egyptian arcana, that the sun was 
represented by a circle; and indeed 
the symbol in question (a point and 
crele,) is to this @ay employed by 
astronon:y and chemistry to express 
am luminary, and the metal 

rwhich it presides. 

age interpretation, moreover, we 
mone vy ti a clue to the inter-com- 
the “de va e before noticed between 
deg 0 igure and the triangle. “It 
shilone egg * dogma of the Ezy ptian 
tien of th , t iat, previous to tie crea- 
of that ne sun, and before the efilux 
anaes : ysical light of which it is the 
oedina ne existed an eternal, all- 
admiral intellectual fire, which was 
Which t y expressed by a triangle, and 

0 this day, in painting, cheimis- 


try A “ ee 
— theology, retains its primitive 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 388. 
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character, the triangle. This, acoord- 
ing to the Egyptian cosmology, was 
the god Ptha, the demiurge and hus- 
band of the elder Isis, or primordial 
water; agreeing with the Vulcan and 
the Venus of the Greeks, from whose 
embraces all things arose in new 
created beauty, and first the bright 
visible divinity of life and light. Fire 
and water were the first principles of 
theology, as well as of philosophy, 
among the Egyptians. These formed 
their sacraments, and these their pur- 
gatory trials of initiation. 

The first two figures, the Tau and 
Triangle, being illustrated, the last 
stands self-explained. By the egg was 
clearly meant the chaos of the Chal- 
dees, Egyptians, and Brahmins,—the 
Arkite receptacle of the cabbalists,and 
the Alcahest or primitive receptacle of 
the alchemists and _ fire-philosophers. 
l’our points issue from the lateral ex- 
tremities of this egg. Could mathe- 
matical form express more appositely 
the four elements proceeding from 
the primitive matrix and receptable of 
all things ? 

The Kgyptian trinity was not of a° 
pure description, It was tainted with 
the matcrial philosophy of the worship- 
pers, being composed of what they 
termed the male and female agencies 
of nature, and the universal created 
beauty which issued from their union, 

Looking at these symbols mathema- 
tically or chemically, physically or 
theologically, I cannot help consider- 
ing them as inclosing the germ of all 
the various ramifications of Egyptian 
wisdom ; they appear to me redundant 
with the arcana of that extraordinary 
people. Neither can any, thing more 
appositely demonstrate the truce na- 
ture of the hieroglyphics ; I mean that 
discursive property which Proclus has 
assigned to them; and I am much 
mistaken if they do not supply an in- 
strument to solve that hitherto inextri- 
cable knot,—the hicroglyphical lan- 
guage. 

I shall content myself at present 
with remarking, that they comprise 
and concentrate, in an accurate and 
beautiful manner, all that is most vivid, 
and all that is most alluring, in the ab- 
stract systems of Platoand Pythagoras. 

Thus we have the self-centred eter- 
nal monad in the circle and | age ; the 
dyad in the two lines of the triune 
Tau (per triadem eyressa sunt facies 


luminis secunde ); and lastly, the Tetrad 
2R or 
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or Tetrachtys, the great clementary 
spirit in the Oval Tetragrammaton. 
From the inferences, therefore, before 
adduced, and more particularly from 
the unquestionable association of the 
Crux Ansata with figures of a perfectly 
simple, pure, and geometrical charac- 
ter, I am led to this inevitable conclu- 
sion, that the Jau or Crux Ansata was 
neither a drill, nor a key, nor acrutch, 
nor a hammer; but a religious me- 
mento, not differing in any great de- 
gree from the Christian cross, but 
involving a prophetical tradition ra- 
ther than a traditional history,—a me- 
mento, perhaps, in its pure original, 
pointing to the same divinity, and 
associated with the same miracle,— 
preshadowing the hope of the promised 
seed, the real deity of light and coun- 
sel, and the mighty advent of regene- 
ration, atonement, and peace. C. 
—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XXVIII. 

DANISH POETRY and BALLAD WRITING. 
With a Translation of “ Skion Middel.” 


0 dear to me is my native land, 
Where the dark pine-trees grow ; 
Where the bold Baltic’s echoing strand 
Looks o’er the grassy oe. 


HE Danes of the pfesent day are 

rapidly rising as a literary nation ; 
and, although kept under by a tyran- 
nical government, the latent energies 
of their minds are frequently displayed 
in an extraordinary manner. How 
pleasing it is consider what they will 
become when the day of their emanci- 
pation is arrived; and that period is 
not far distant. Already has the voice 
of reason and philosophy been heard 
in the streets of their capital; and, 
when the spirit of the north is once 
aroused, it will be found as irresistible 
as one of the mountain avalanches. 
Despots have invented new and san- 
guinary laws, but they will be found 
inefficient to accomplish the desired 
purpose. Let them who rule remem- 
ber, that Boreas once attempted by 
violence to make a traveller lay aside 
his cloak, which only caused him to 
Wrap it closer around his body; while 
the Sun, with his mild beams of persua- 
ston, quickly induced him to relax his 
grasp, and fling the disputed garment 
on the ground. Thus likewise is it 
with man, as far as it regards his 
liberty: by flattery and caresses, it may 
frequently be drawn from him; but, as 
soon as open force is used, an indie. 
nant spirit rises within him, and he 


tee 


would part with life, and submit to the 
most unheard-of persecution, rather 
than yield up that which is so harshly 
required from him. 

The ballad, from the most remote 
periods, seems to have been the 
favourite poetry of the north ; and it js 
a source of amusement to the anti- 
quary to trace its progress, from the 
time when it first originated among the 
hills of Norway, to its present state, 
The ballad is a kind of condensed 
epic, in which every species of feeling 
ought to be successively aroused,— 
fear, laughter, and amazement, should 
all have a place allotted to them; and, 
when this is properly arranged, I con- 
sider the poem to be complete. The 
Germans have for a long time claimed 
a superiority over all other nations in 
this species of poetry; that they have 
some very stimulant specimens of it, 
every one acquainted with their lite- 
rature will readily admit. But that 
they have attained the ne plus ultra of 
perfection, will be found, I believe, 
very difficult for them to prove. * Leo- 
nora,” written by Burger, and “the 
Diver” of Schiller, are the master- 
pieces of the greatest of their poets. 
Both abound in passages in which the 
poetry is as grand as the scenes it 
describes : the two great requisites 0! 
fear and wonder are unsparingly sup- 
plied; so that, while perusing them, 
the mind is raised to a pitch from 
which it never descends but by an 
effort of its own. And what is the 
reason of this? Simply because the 
comic is never once introduced. ft 
was reserved for Scotland, in the per- 
son of her Burns, to overcome the 
obstacles which all others seem to 
have shrunk terrified from encounter- 
ing. In‘'Tam O’Shanter,” the first per- 
fect ballad was presented to the world. 

Here is a feast for all palates, —for 
the gloomy, the gay, and the romantic; 
the mind may here soar like an eagle, 
till it become dizzy from omar S 
height, and then be at once reliev 
by a sudden sweep which places it on 
level ground. ‘That last leap ol Tam 


O’Shanter’s mare, not only broazht of 


her master safe and unharmed, with 
the loss of her “ain grey tail, ote 
left his pursuers panting on the othe 
side of the stream, but it i 
placed the poet at a distance from ® 
rivals, which they have not regaine®, 
and, in all probability, never will. 
The early manners of the no 


were peculiarly favourable to a 
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bred to war from their infancy, its 


sons, in the course of a roving and pre- 
datory existence, contracted ideas of 
4 wild and romantic tendency ; and, 
when such ideas are once excited, 
poetry is never far behind. — It came, 
,ecompanicd by its usual train of pomp 
and magnificence, rejecting in lan- 
cuage whatever was unsuited to its 
purposes, bestowing life, soul, and 
intelligence, on every object; now 
tuning itself to the praises of the 
Almighty,—now relating the actions 
of the illustrious, and animating men, 
byits soul-exciting influence, to deeds 
worthy of eternal fame. 

Although, perhaps, in the first stages 
of his career, the profession of a bard 
was considered rather as inglorious, yet 
it must rapidly have risenin estimation; 
for, as most men of a warlike disposi- 

‘tion have a passionate desire for post- 
humous glory, and as this could not be 
attained without the assistance of the 
poet, he was sought alter, and cares- 
sed, from the high opinion which all 
began to entertain of bis utility. This 
is a glorious proof of the power of 
intellect, even among the rude and 
barbarous. Though born, perhaps, in 
the lowest class of society, the proud- 
est chieftains did not disdain the 
acquaintance of the enlightened min- 
strel; but feasted him at their courts, 
and bore him in triumph to the wars: 
so that he might requite them by trans 

initting their names to posterity. They 
found it was their interest to patronize 
hin; and interest is the great motive, 
I will not say the only one, by which 
the actions of man, either good or bad, 
are originally determined. Before en- 
tering on any particular pursuit, he 
scnerally considers whether loss or 
advantage is likely to accrue to him 
from it. By this observation, 1 wish 
not to detract from the merit, ef any 
seemingly generous action, as it mat- 
ters very little what the motive may 
be, provided the consequences be be- 
neficial to society. But I am con- 
Yinced of the justice of it, and am 
borne out by our Saviour himself, who 
Was perfectly aware of the power of 
interest, when he advised man to do 
R00 towards his fellow-creature. He 
id not urge him on the score of gene- 
rons Alora de that such a pure feel- 
+ Fee to be expected; but he 
det hse it, by saying that, In so 
bimaaie Was laying up treasure for 

self In heaven. 
ge this as it may, the north soon 
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became overstocked with pocts; for, 
observing that the profession was a 
profitable one, numbers were willing 
to embark in it,—many of whom left 
their country, and, by force of the 
Runic verse, fought their way through 
England, and all other countries whose 
language bore any analogy to their 
own. Although that of Ireland was 
totally different, it was not very difli- 
cult for these enterprising men to 
overcome such an obstacle ; they esta- 
blished themselves at the courts of the 
petty princes, and honourably earned 
a livelihood by exercising their profes- 
sion. If they no longer sung in Norse, 
they still preserved the metre of its 
poetry, which was simple; and, being 
destitute of rhime, very fit for impro- 
visation. Owing to the forgeries of 
Macpherson, many have been led to 
believe that Norse and Celtic poetry 
have a character entirely different ; 
but let any connoisseur in the respec- 
tive languages compare the lines of a 
Norse scald and those of an Irish 
Vilea, and he will be convinced that 
the spirit of Odin and of ‘Thor is 
breathed in both. It has been said, 
that, as these two people were de- 
scribing similar actions, they would 
necessarily express themselves nearly 
alike. But this I deny: language is 
the channel by means of which the 
feelings and humours of the mind are 
expressed. As the mind is entirely 
influenced by the temperament of the 
body, and as no two people are more 
dissimilar in temperament than a 
Norse and an IJrishman,—the one of 
Eastern and the other of Hyperborean 
origin; and, when we observe them 
making use of the same metaphors 
and the same imagery, the conclusion 
must be, that the one has borrowed 
from the other. 

When wars became less prevalent 
in the north, the taste for mere he- 
roic poetry consequently declined, and 
was succeeded by another, and yet 
more pleasing, species. ‘The decds of 
the rough warrior were now frequently 


blended with those of the lover: while 


magic and enchantment hovered in 
the air, and cast their dusky shadows 
over all. Rhime, which until this pe- 
riod had been neglected,was now adopt- 
ed by most of the dialects to which 
the Norse had given birth; above all, 
by the Danish, which seems to be the 
most ancient, as it is the most simple, 
of them all. It was undoubtedly the 
first in which any productions, —— 
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of being termed poctry, appeared. 
To expect excellence, at a time when 
nations were just beginning to emerge 
from the night and gloom of barbarism, 
would be unreasonable; but still they 
exhibit a freshness, and a noble sim- 
plicity, which is far more dear to the 
literary enthusiast than the dressed-up 
charms of art. They form a national 
literature, of which Denmark has rea- 
son to be proud; for many of those 
now extant are as ancient as her Jan- 
guage itself. They form a continued 
chain of narrative, from the end of the 
fourteenth century to the beginning of 
the eighteenth; in which the private 
actions of kings, and other distinguish- 
ed persons, are frequently introduced, 
disguised under the shape of an in- 
teresting fiction. But, among the very 
best of the Danish ballads, are those in 
which the characters and events are 
entirely imaginary. Mr. George Lewis 
was the first person who gave the 
British public an idea of this ancient 
poetry; and, although his translations 
are made from secondary sources, 
(for he was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage,) I believe they are read with 
much more pleasure than those which 
have been made by other hands from 
the originals. 
There are some ballads, especially 
those in a_ collection called the 
‘* Elskov’s Visoer” (Love Tales), of a 
superior kind, and which display a fine 
moral. Such is the song of “Skion 
Middel,” of which the following is 
nearly a literal translation :— 


The maiden was lacing so tig 


om , htly her vest 
hat forth spoute y ? 


Thi d milk from each lily-white breast; 

That saw the qeeen-mether, who gnickly begun: 

. What maketh the milk from thy bosom to run?” 

Oh! this is not milk, my dear mother, | vow 

It is but the mead I was rinking just now.” 

“Ha — on thee, minion, these eyes have their 
sight,— 

Would’st tell me that mead in its colour is white ?” 

“Well, well! siuce the proofs are so glaring and 
strong, 

I own that Sir Middel has done me a wrong.” 

** Ha! was he the miscreant? dear shall he pa 

For the cloud he has cast on our honour’s bright 


ray; 
Vilhanghimup. Yes! 
And buru thee to ashe 


[ will hang him with scorn, 
The maiden departe 


$ at breaking of moru!” 

d in anguish and woe, 

And Straight to Sir Middel it lists her to co. 

Atriv d at the portal, she sounded the bell : 

* Now wake ye, love, if thou art living and well.” 

Sir Middel he heard her, and , rung from his bed 

Not knowing her voice, in senlianion he said, 

Moony b for J have neither candle nor light, 

Near that no mortal shall enter this night.” 
Now busk ye, Sir Middel, in Christ's holy om ; 

1 fly from my mother, who knows ofmy shame. 

She'll hang thee up; yes! she will hang thee with 

scorn, ; 

my baru me to ashes, at breaking of morn,” 

She ee at her threat’ninys, s yempty and wild ; 

rx ther shall hang me, nor burn thee, my child. 

ect what is precious in jewels and garb 
And I'll to the stable, aud saddle my barb. 
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He gave her the cloak that he we'd at his 
And he lifted her up on the broad 


-bosom’ 
The forest is yain’d, and the city is Som’d steed, 
When her eyes to the heaven she wistful] 


“What ails thee, dear maid; we had mer 
stay, je 
For thou art fatigu’d by the length of the wa 
**f am not fatigu’d by the length of the way 
But my seat is uneasy, it lists me to say.” ”’ 
He spread on the heather his mantle so wide— 


“Now rest thee, my love, and I'll wateh 5 t! 
side.” y thy 
“QO Jesus! that one of my maidens were near: 
The pains of a mother are on me, I fear.” 
‘*Thy maidens are now at a distance from 
And thou art alone in the forest with me,” 
***T were better to perish again and again, 
Than thou shouldst stand b 
pain.” 
“* But take off tiy kerchief, and cover my head, 


And perhaps | may stand in the wise-womay’s 
stead.” 


“O Clirist! that [ had but a draught of the wave, 

Toquench my death-thirst, and my temples to lave.” 

Sir Middel was to her so faithful and trae, 

And he fetch’d her the drink in her gold-spangled 
shoe; 

The fountain was distant, but when he drew near, 

Two nichtingales sat there, and sung in his ear: 

“Thy love she is dead, and for ever at rest, . 

With two little babes, that lie cold on her breast.” 

Such was their song, but he heeded them not, 

And trae’d his way back to the desolate spot; 

But ah! what a spectacle burst on his view, 

For all they had told him was fatally true. 

He dug a deep grave by the side of a tree, 

And buried therein the unfortunate three. 


As he clamp’d the mould down with bis iron-heel’d 
boot 

He thought that the babies scream’d under his foot; 

Then placing his weapon against a grey stone, 

He cast himself on it, and died with a groan. 

Ye maidens of Norway! henceforward beware, 

For love, when unbridled, will end in despair. 


Such were ballads before men had 
adopted that overloaded style which 
considerably diminishes poetic effect. 
Such a story, in the hands of a wniter 
of the present day, would not be con- 
tained in less than two hundred lines. 
He would dwell upon the terror of the 
maid when first discovered, and then 
inform us, how lovely she looked even 
in the midst of her grief. When 
mounted behind her lover, there would 
be a description of the desert tracts 
they passed through; and the noise 
and clatter of the horse’s hoof would 
be thundered every moment into our 
ears. Here, on the contrary, We find 
nothing but what is strictly renee 
we pass on to the mournful catastrop’, 
und pay to the hero and heroine a tear 
of pity for their unfortunate fate. - 
may be classed among the soem 
order of ballads ; for, as all the nee 
are not aroused, it certainly does a 
belong to the first. But, even ery 
the disadvantageous medium of t 
present translation, I believe its '¢ 
merit may be discovered. = |_—_. 

Onc would almost imagine, 10 a 
rusing it, that it had been written oF 
an English poet, some hundred # 
fifty years ago; so closely does } s 
semble many of the old ballads 12% 


. tis 
collections of Percy and others. 
a grea 


y” 


thee, 


y me, and £aze On my 
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‘great pity, that all the old Danish 
and Swedish poetry has not been ren- 
@ Jered into English, and placed side by 
le with their more southern children; 
from whom, indeed, they never ought 


to be separated. 
—_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE felt an interest, since read- 

ing the letter of X. Y. in p. 200, 
to leara what M. Garnier, engineer of 
Mines, or his patrons, the Society for 
the Encouragement of French Indus- 
iry, may have published, as ** clemen- 
‘ary and practical instructions,” for 
piercing the earth in search of water, 
in What they call Artesian wells ; and 
myself, and many others, would feel 
obliged by seeing translations of all 
which may have been published 
abroad, answering the description 
here quoted, either inserted progres- 
sively in your Magazine, or published 
in a separate pamphlet. 

Fight years before Mr, William 
Smith had published any thing for 
explaining the geological structure of 
ingland, which then was scarcely at 
all understood, I was enabled, from 
having been his pupil, to explain 
briefly, in your twenty-third volume, 
page 211, those parts of his discove- 
ries, verified by myself, which relate 
to the origin and course of springs of 
water within the earth, and to apply 
these to the sinking of deep wells, 
particularly in the vale of the Thames: 
since then, Mr. Smith’s large and 
small geological Maps of England, also 
his very detailed Maps of the Coun- 
lies Separately, his Sections of Strata, 
xe, have been published by Cary, St. 
James-street; and numerous papers 
expressly on the subject have been 
printed, which long ere this ought to 
have made the principles of deep well- 
sinking or boreing for water suflicient- 
ly familiar to the British public, to 
have guarded it against quackery ; 
but, that such is not the case is exem- 
plified by those persons who have 
lately gone about the country, pre- 
tending to be able in any situation to 
Procure water, on or near to the sur- 
— by boreing; and who, in their 
ishorance of the principles and local 
ahaa stratification, have rashly 

- lat nature withholds; where- 
Ki na useless expense has been in- 

» and great disappointments 
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followed, and led to several disputes 
with such persons, which are now 
pending. 

I have always considered it impro- 
per to withhold information, as to the 
principles of an art so important as the 
procuring of one of the prime necessa- 
ries of life; and have not scrupled to 
communicate, on very liberal terms of 
remuneration for my time, every in- 
formation, as to the application of 
these principles to practice, in parti- 
cular spots or cases, which an expen- 
sive study and long experience has 
furnished me; but, as the giving of 
advice, as to the procuring of water, 
(or the shuuning or getting rid of it, in 
other cases,) is a material branch of 
the professional practice by which I 
live, [ trust no one interested, who 
may have written to me, will feel 
offended at my declining to give gra- 
tuitous advice, especially in the dis- 
putes above alluded to. 

Howland-street; Oct.6. JOHN FAReEy. 

—__— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL of a LADY, during a recent 
TRIP 40 FRANCE. 

(Continued from p. 227.) 

EDNESDAY, July 31, 1822.— 
Went to Galignani’s. Mr, T. 
called, and gave me a ticket to see the 
Palais Lycée Bourbon, now inhabited 
by the Duchess of Berry. 


Thursday, Aug. 1.—Went to see 


the Palais Lycée Bourbon, in Rue St. 
Honoré, near the Champs Elyseés: it 
was the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington, at the titae of the allied 
powers being in Paris. The gardens 
are laid out in the English style. The 
palace is small, but extremely elegant. 
The bed-room of the Duchess of 
Berry-is very superb, that of the Duke 
is fitted up with great elegance; it is 
entirely hung with rich yellow silk, to 
represent a tent or pavilion: there 
was an elegant wardrobe made of the 
root of elm; also a long glass, behind 
which was a weighing machine. There 
is a good collection of cabinet pic- 
tures, chiefly Flemish: one room, 
beautifully carved and _ silvered, is 
entirely white,—the chairs are white 
and silvered, furniture white silk, with 
silver lace, and an elegant time-picce. 
There is a clock in the children’s room, 
with an organ underneath. The library 
is very pretty.—In the evening walked 
in the gardens of the Tuileries. 


Friday, 2d.—I went to the a 
| y 
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by a ticket from Count de F orbin.—Tn 
the evening walked in the Tuilerics 
gardens. 

Saturday, 3d.— At a shop in the 
Palais Royal, the banisters of the 
stair-case are glass. The Salon Fran- 
cois is a most excellent place to dine 
at: for two franes, you get four plates, 
and half a bottle of wine. 

Sunday, 4th.— We went to the 
English ambassador’s (Sir J. Stewart, ) 
chapel, in Rue St. Honoré. Mr. G. 
and Mr. L. walked with us in the 
Champs Elyscés, and took coffee in 
the garden of Flora, where we went to 
sec the bourgeois dance. ‘The am- 
hassador’s house was exceedingly 
crowded with English: service was 
performed by his chaplain in a room 
with folding doors. In the two rooms, 
(in which were benches for the com- 
pany,) there were about threo hundred 
people. 

Monday, 6th.—Went with Mr. G. 
to Fleurard, the miniature-painter ; 
and to Mansion, another, much better. 
Dined at the Salon Frangois, which is 
part of the Orleans Palais. The ceil- 
ings are beautifully painted, and ele. 
gantly carved: the ground-work is 
cilt—We went to the French Opera- 
house, Where we saw Aladdin, or the 
Wonderful Lamp, which combines 
both opera and ballet, in five acts: it 
is a most superb piece, and the music 
delightful. It is a great favourite, and 
more frequently performed than any 
other. The house is new, and very 
handsome ; but not so large as our 
Opera-house. The drop-curtain is the 
same as that at Covent-garden. The 
rchestra is very full, and two harps 
are well played: the leader does not 
play himself; he sits in the centre, and 
beats the time: when half over, he is 
relieved by another. The scenery 
was very fine. 

Tuesday, 6th.— W ent to the Louvre: 
it was opened to the public this day. 
1 called on Dr. C. who gave me a 
ticket to see the Duchess of Berry’s 
pictures, and M. Somariva’s private 
collection. Izerbey is the best minia- 
ture-painter in Paris; Saint ranks 
next: but there are many very good, 
—Aubrey aud Mansion, for example. 
The pictures of the Louvre are very 
fine ; some are only worthy of notice 
from their antiquity. ‘The statues are 
very numerous and beantiful. 

Wednesday, 7th.—W ent to see the 
Duchess of Berry’s cabinet-pictures 
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at Rue Neuve St. Augustin, chic 
modern, but very good; some Copies 
from large pictures.—Called at 
Somariva’s, and saw his fine collectioy 
of paintings. One room is dedicated 
to a fine statue of a Penitent Magda 
len, by Canova: it is fitted Up With 
brown sombre drapery, and only 
demi-light admitted. It is certainly a 
very highly-finished work, and is con. 
sidered his chef-d’ccuvre : it was made 
expressly for M. de Somariva. M.§. 
received us with great politeness, and 
talked to many in the room. Thers 
was likewise a Terpsichore anda Cu- 
pid by Canova; a most beautiful pic. 
ture of Cupid and Psyche, by David; 
Pygmalion, by Gerard; some choice 
paintings by the old masters, viz. 
Guido, Corregio, Vandyk, Leonardi 
di Vinci, &c. Zephyr, by Gerain, and 
Belisarius, are both very fine: altoge- 
ther, it is a small but good collection, 
and well worth seeing. M. de S. is 
an Italian, and reckoned one of the 
richest men in Paris. 
Friday, 9th.—Public day. 
Saturday, 10th.—The king came to 
Paris (from St. Cloud) for the winter. 
Sunday, 11th.—Went with Mr. 5. 
to the Pantheon, to see the ceremony 
of the consecration of a bishop: it con- 
tinued very long, and was fatiguing 
to the newly-created bishop.—Went 
to St. Genevieve, to hear the fune- 
ral service. The supporter of the 
pulpit is a figure of Atlas, finely 
sarved in wood, and there is a curiots 
Stair-case, cut out of one stone: itisa 
very ancient church.—Looked in at 
another church, and saw a christening. 
Went to the Luxembourg Palace ; the 
Gallery of Paintings was still shut, 
but saw the other part of the palace, 
being a public day. We were showu 
through a superb suite of apartments, 
in one of which the Chamber of Peers 
sit. The gardens are very beautiful, 
and similar to those of the Tuileries. 
Monday, 12th.—Dr. C. took me in 
the morning to Saint’s, the miniature 
painter; his grounds are all in bedy- 
colours, but these grounds are not so 
soon done as might be imagined. Dr. 
C. also took me to Baron Denon’; 
Quai Voltaire, who has a fine muscum 
of curiosities from Egypt, and —_ 
lection of pictures, prints, and peng 
Tuesday, 13th. — Went to te 
Louvre. -. the 
Wednesday, 14th.—Shopped 0 : a 
morning at the Fille mal garde, 
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de la Monnoie. The shops have signs; jusqu’au bord de la riviere, a été cultivé 


some are well painted. 

Thursday, 15th.—The Assumption. 
Went with Mr. G. to the church of 
Notre Dame: high mass, with a con- 
cert of solemn music. At three 
o'clock, Monsieur, with the Duke 
d'Angouleme and the Duchess of 
Berri, entered the church, followed by 
their attendants, the civil authorities, 
council, &e. royal chaplains and con- 
fessors: they walked In procession in 
the church, and then round the aisle. 
This was a most imposing sight, and 
I was highly gratified. The priests 
who had been officiating joined tho 
procession, bearing a silver figure of 
the Virgin. The Cent Suisses were 
in the church, and part of the regiment 
of the Garde de Corps. The Cent 
Suisses always take precedence in 
guarding the royal family. 

Friday, 16th.—In the morning I 
visited the Luxembourg, the Pantheon, 
and St. Genevieve ; and in the evening 
went to the Caffé de la Paix, where lL 
took coflee, and was well amused with 
two little comedies. 

Saturday, 17th.— Went to the Bour- 
bon Palace: it was the closing of the 
session of the Chamber of Deputies, 
consequently not a full meeting,— 
about fifty members there. Among the 
opposition was M. Constant, their 
leader. Each member wears a hand- 
some dress; a blue coat, trimmed with 
black velvet and silver lace. —Went to 
the Hospital of Invalids: it is a fine 
building, containing about 5000 in- 
pensioners, and 2000 out-pensioners ; 
and is intended for disabled soldiers. 
The chapel is very superb; the exterior 
of the dome was gilded by Bonaparte, 
and the floor was inlaid with different- 
coloured marbles, in devices. ‘The N. 
and arms of Napoleon are giving place 
: those of Louis and the fleur de lis. 
ro — caused the Hotel Royal 
wil nvalides io be built, to fulfil the 
M9 1es of his predecessors; for Henry 
eee projected an establishment to 
s ey: the subsistence of soldiers 
7 unded In the service of their coun- 
nd i . designed the Cha- 
“ ‘cacnon to fulfil that object, 
this pee we n prevented the success of 
wae ye on and Louis XIV. dis- 
of the — house, in 1656, in favour 
stone of t} ae alot ® es 
laid Nov rs ospital of Invalids was 
wed lide, _— 1670. L’ Esplanade des 
PHier” ce vaste terrain qui fait face a 

et des Invalides, et qui condutt 


avec succes depuis la revolution; il est 
orné de belles allées d’arbres, avee quatre 
carrés de verdures. On voit au milieu 
de Vesplanade une fontaine qui a douze 
metres (sia toises) de hauteur; et au- 
dessus le superbe Lion de Saint Mare, 
qui a ete rapporté de Venise, apres les 
conquétes de Bonaparte. Ce Lion est 
de bronze, il est curieux par sa structure 
extraordinaire.—W ent tv the Military 
School, which is near the Hospital of 
lnvalids, and was erected in 1751, for 
the instruction of 500 children of gen- 
tlemen without fortune. ‘Phe archi- 
tecture is fine and noble. Bonaparte, 
protected by M. de Marboeuf, was 
placed at the Military School, for edu- 
cation, under the reign of Louis X VI, 
The Champ de Mars is opposite the 
Military School: this spot is vast and 
regular, surrounded by a ditch, lined 
with stone-work, and with a sloping 
terrace. This magnificent ficld was 
destined for the military exercises of 
the éleves of the old Military School, 
and for the reviews of the regiment of 
the French Guards.—Saw the king go 
out for an airing in his open carriage, 
drawn by cight horses, with one pos- 
tillion. 

Sunday, 18th.— Went in a barouche 
to Versailles, which is about twelve 
miles from Paris, and situated on an 
artificial eminence, in the midst of a 
valley. ‘There are three noble avenues 
leading to the Palace, from so many 
towns: the middle walk of the grand 
avenue is fifty yards wide, those on 
each side twenty. At the upper end 
of it, on the right and left, are the 
stables, in the form of a crescent; so 
magnificently built, that few royal 
palaces excel them: they might con- 
tain 3 or 4000 horses. From the 
parade, you immediately pass into the 
first court, through an iron pallisade, in 
which are offices for ministers of state ; 
then ascend three steps, pass another 
iron gate, adorned with trophies, to the 
second court; in which is a noble 
fountain in the middle, and magnifi- 
cent buildings in the wings. Then 
you pass to a third, which is paved 
with black and white marble, has a 
warble basin and fountain in the mid- 
die, and is terminated by a noble pile 
of buildings, which with the wings 
constitute the royal apartments. ‘The 
principal staircase therein is ten-yards 
wide, and consists of the choicest 
marble that could be procured. The 
grand apartments consist of a long 
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succession of large lofty rooms, richly 
ornamented. The gallery (esteemed 
the finest in Europe,) is seventy-two 
yards long, and fourteen broad, having 
seventeen windows towards the gar- 
dens; from which there is a most 
delightful prospect. On the ceilings 
are painted the battles of the reign of 
Louis XIV. which are very highly 
finished. The finest front is next the 
gardens, on which side there is a fine 
portico, supported by marble pillars, 
and floored with the same, an hundred 
yards in length; and the gardens are 
not to be’paralleled,—as all the beau- 
tilul models that Italy or the world 
could produce were consulted, to make 
them complete. The water-works, 
especially, are inimitable; here marble 
and copper statues spout up water 
in different forms, which falls into 
marble basons of exquisite workman- 
ship. It being the féte of St. Louis, 
the grand watcr-works played: the 
dragon or serpent has ninety jets, 
and costs 4000 francs every time it 
plays. The water is conveyed to this 
place from Marly. There were about 
10,000 persous present, surrounding 
the great canal, which is 1600 yards 
long, and 64 broad. The gallery is 
entirely composed of marble, pictures, 
glass, and gildings. Several pictures 
and ceilings are by Paul Veronese, 
and the pictures in the gallery by 
Le Brun. The great marble staircase 
surpasses any thing of the kind that 
antiquity can boast of: the fresco 
paintings are by Le Brun. First 
you enter the Hall of Plenty, painted 
by Houasse; thence to the Cabinet of 
Antiquities, painted by the same. The 
Hall of Venus has some beautiful 
paintings, and an ancient statue of 
Cincinnatus. The Hall of the Billiard 
‘Table is likewise adorned with exqui- 
Site paintings. The Hallof Mars: the 
family of Darius at Alexander’s feet, is 
one of Le Brun’s best pieces. The 
Hall of Mercury is painted by Cham- 
pagne ; and some piciures by Raphael, 
Titian, and others. The Hall of 
Apollo: the Four Seasons by La 
losse, and several by Guido. The 
Halls of War and Peace are at both 
ends of the gallery: the former has 
some fine paintings by Le Brun, repre- 
senting the actions of Louis XIV. 
— ea a is adorned 
by Coypel and Vigno : Saw “oe 
door through whicl na uppte tcl per 
the time of the Rev iain pees cm 
‘Vvolution. The king’s 
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was followed by a rather cold 
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bed-chamber is ornamented with 
great deal of magnificence ang 
order. The chapel belonging {o tj, 
palace is an exceedingly tine piece y 
architecture, built of free-stone, in thp 
Corinthian order. Nothing can \e 
more beautiful or richer than the jp. 
ward embellishments of this chapel, 
The great altar is of the finest marble: 
and the roof is elegantly painted. The 
th satre is one of the most magnificent 
in Kurope: when it was lighted with 
wax, the glass, the lustres, the fine 
paintings, and the gilding, (of whic) 
there was a profusion,) produced q 
marvellous effect. At extraordinary 
fétes, the theatre was changed into, 
ball-room.— From one of the jet @eau 
the water rises seventy-eight feet— 
Great Trianon is situated at the extre. 
mity of an arm of the canal. This 
oriental building is as respectable as 
magnificent : it is composed of only one 
ground-floor, (Rez de Chaussée,) di- 
vided into two pavilions, re-united by 
a peristyle, supported by twenty-two 
columns of the Lonic order; eight of 
these columns are green marble of 
Campon, and the fourteen others of the 
red marble of Languedoc. It is now 
unfurnished ; as is also the Palace ol 
Versailles.— Little Trianon consists 0! 
a pavilion on the ground-floor, ani 
two stories: it was the favourite rest- 
dence of Marie-Antoinette, whose 
bed-room furniture still remains, which 
is very elegant, consisting of white 
silk trimmed with silver; the ceiling 
is covered with silvered white satin 
drapery, and the curtains are embrol- 
dered with silver. The gardens are 
distinguished as the French and 
English garden; they contain a little 
mill, a farm, temple d’amour, salle dles 
coursiers: the queen’s boudoir was 1! 
appearance a little farm-house—In 
the town of Versailles you breathe a 
light and pure air; but there Js 2° 
water. They are obliged to bring 
water from the Seine, by means of the 
celebrated machine at Marly.—M. H. 
went up from Tivoli Gardens by 4 ar! 
loon in the evening. It was a gral 
night. ; 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
ae . 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
ACCOUNT of a recent ERUPTION & “ 
VOLCANO im ICELAND. \ 
Treikewig, Iceland; July 16, 182: 
KE. had extremely mild peers’ 
through the whole winter, which 
and ary 
sprit gi 
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spring; but this uncommonly mild 
temperature announced to us, as on 
many former occasions, (especially in 
the year 1783,) an eruption of one of 
our most dangerous voleanoes. This 
time it was the crater Kotlugjan, 
which is situated in the district of 
Myrdals Jokel. It had been quiet for 
sixty-eight years, viz. since the year 
1755; at that time it caused the 
sreatest desolation in the country, 
since, according to Dr. Stephansen’s 
work, (“Iceland in the Eighteenth 
Century,”) in the following bad year, 
through the revolutions of Kotlugjan, 
the population of the country was di- 
minished by 9744 souls. 

On the present occasion, a loud 
detonation and rumbling noise, igthe 
bowels of the glacier in Myrdals 
Jikel, and frequent lightning, on the 
924 of June, announced the eruption ; 
which, however, did not take place till 
the 26th, when a great quantity of 
ashes and pumice-stone was thrown 
into West Myrdal, lying at the foot of 
the mountain. Pillars of smoke and 
vapour concealed the mountain, and 
darkened the air, which was lighted 


only by incessant lightnings, accompa- _ 


nied by thunder and earthquakes. At 
length the whole mass of ice which 
covered the mountain was burst asun- 
der, and threwn over the fields and 
sandy plains below. A quantity of 
these masses of ice was carried with 
a dreadful torrent of water into the 
sea; and, at the same time, the ground 
Was covered with a mixture of pu- 
mice-stone and ashes, by which three 
of the best farms were laid waste, and 
numbers of cattle killed. All the in- 
habitants fled, with the rest of the cat- 
ile, from the three farms, to parts less 
exposed. uy % aa Sos cake 
No lives were lost; but the whole 
country is covered with water and 
ashes; and even merchant-vessels, at 
the distance of 100 miles from the 
The a also covered with ashes. 
/ TOat 
South of the chines senate a we iat 
road from all that par ch tole 
‘nee vt part of the island 
ri Skaptefield’s Syssel,—was ren- 
- , impassable; and it has caused 
Nuch trouble to clear a new and much 
vlser one, to the north of the glacier. 
oreat ont there have been only three 
~~ : te pes of ashes, pumice-stone, 
wt For since that time the volcano 
winds ¢ quiet. Constant north-west 
exelenivg carried the ashes 
Mors pe over Myrdel and the sca; 
“ONTHLY Mac, No, 388, 


and the rest of the country has hitherto 
escaped. 

The cold and dry spring, and the 
present heat of July, have been unfa- 
vourable to the crops: to this may be 
added, that the Greenland ice, which 
is said to have shut up the North-west 
Coast, has laid a long time before the 
coast of Nordland, and is said to have 
blocked up the coasts of Hunevands 
Syssel. A scarcity of provisions be- 
gins to be felt in several parts of 
Nordland. : 

ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
DRY-ROT and TANNING. 
O considerations can possibly de- 
mand more serious attention 
than the preservation of the British 
navy, and timber in general, from dry- 
rot; and perhaps no process has 
excited more attempts, than to shorten 
and cheapen the tannage of leather by 
oak-bark, or to discover substitutes 
for oak-bark for that purpose. An 
alarming naval dry-rot excited my 
first notice to this subject. 

During a residence at Portsmouth 
for above thirty years, I never heard 
of the dry-rot; but, within the last 
twenty years, the complaint has been 
general. I soon traced the origin of 
dry-rot to the abolition of the use of 
winter-hewn oak in eur dock-yards, 
and from the great scarcity and dear- 
ness of oak-bark for tanners, since 
1792; prior to which time the Navy 
Board allowed seven and a quarter 
per cent. as equivalent to the bark. 

My first object was to seek substi- 
tutes for oak-bark, and I found that 
tops and lops of oak fully answered 
the purpose of tanning, by simple de- 
coction; but the colour was rather too 
dark to be marketable, and the colour 
alone was sufficient to raise a clamour 
and combination against the article at 
Leadenhall; this arose from my 
having used the decoction while warm, 
but, on using it cold, the colour was 
much improved. ; 

1 next tried oak-bark, &c., in various 
ways, till I found the means of tanning 
crop-hides or sole-leather in four 
months, or one quarter of the usual 
time, with much greater weight than 
the common standard; viz. if a raw 
hide of eighty pounds produces forty 
pounds of leather to a common tan- 
ner, he is satisfied; but, under my 
new process, such hides will weigh, 
on an average, forty-cight or fifty 
pounds when tanned, which is one- 
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fourth more weight, accomplished in a 


much shorter time ; consequently 
these profits must be immense, because 
capitals are returnable thrice a-year, 
instead of once a-year, or year and 
a half. 

No manufacture in England, or any 
other part of Europe, appears to have 
defied improvement so much as lea- 
ther; because tanners are wealthy 
and careless. One circumstance I 
must notice, however; which is, that 
it formerly required several years to 
tan thick sole-leather ; and, if the time 
has been reduced to eighteen months 
instead of three years, surely it may be 
also possible io tan leather in a few 
months: but during a few months the 
hides will require more labour than 
they have generally received in years 
under the present practice,—which is 
both blind and foolish. 

After devoting several years to the 
most active but irksome perseverance, 
attended with ruinous expenses, I have 
at length resolved to publish a “ Trea- 
lise upon the Art of Tanning Crop 
Hides, or the Right Use of Oak-bark,” 
&e. and, when my hand, which now 
celebrates the dawn of tanning, shall 
have mouldered into dust, I have no 
doubt but my principles will be uni- 
versally practised, with many improve- 
ments; and will not prove an unwor- 
thy legacy to posterity, as the advan- 
tages will extend over Europe, because 
leather has become a necessary article 
of life. 

flowever, I always hoped to find 
substitutes for oak-bark, notwith- 
Standing my extraordinary success 
with it; because the salvation of the 
shipping of this empire appeared 
always paramount to every other 
object. ‘The British navy was for- 
merly built with native oak, hewn in 
the winter, and proverbially styled 
“old Engiand’s wooden walls.” Ame- 
rica is now building a navy on the 
principles we have abandoned; and 
America abounds with excellent tim- 
ber, while Britain is exhausted. 

To check the dry-rot, coal-tar has 
been generally applicd in the navy, by 
means of forcing-pumps; and to such 
excess, IN many instances, has it been 
injected into ships’-bottoms, as tohave 
started the bolts and tree-nails, and 
driven the planks nearly an inch 
asunder from the timbers. — Nor is this 
the least of the misfortunes which are 
discovered to attend this wonderful 
operation ; for Admiral Rowley is 
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reported to have ascribed the Sickness 
and mortality now prevalent on ti, 
West-India station entirely Yo ti 
noxious efifluvia exhaled in tropical 
climates from that mineral extrac, 
The poisonous effects of coal-tar ar 
nvtorious, and it has even become 
questionable whether gas-works ought 
not, for the sake of public health ang 
safety, to be removed from the metro. 
polis, as appears from the printed 
evidence given before the Parliamen. 
tary Committee. At page 56, a posti- 
ble case is put, of an incendiary drawing 
off the manhole plate of a gasometer, 
to let the gas escape, and cause ex- 
plosion :— 

Could any man get into the house, to 
stop the mischief so brewing ?—=No; de. 
strivétion was inevitable. 

The man could not live in that house 
after the man-hole was off?—No, not fora 
minute. 

Noie.—This case supposes the gasome- 
ter-house to have little or no ventilation; 
which much resembles the lower gun- 
decks of ships, without ventilation, during 
the night, when the ports are all closed, 

In corroboration of these reports, 
the Esk, of fifty guns, has lately 
arrived from the West Indies with filty 
invalids, several of whom died on their 
passage home; and she was “er 
under quarantine at Portsmouth. 
cannot dwell on such melancholy 
events and prospects ; but leave them 
to abler hands and heads, by express 
ing my sincere hope, that the en! 
Board will recal all ships from — 
climates that have undergone the 
mortal experiment with coal-tar. m 

I turn from this gloomy view, vo 
unspeakable satisfaction, to wre 
that I have succecded, beyond rd 
original hopes, in discovenng ™ ad 
substitutes for oak-bark ; and, in ¢ to 
sequence, sent the following sees . 
the Admiralty Board, which I “ 7 
briefly expressing the nature 0 
discovery : Londons Septs ', 1825, 

My Lorns,—I beg leave to — 
your lordships, that I have — 
that pyro-ligneons acid is the best . aa 
substitute for oak-bark ; and, if 0a my A 
pices be cut at bark has vests, and 0 sup- 
winter (when useless to tanners,) ed 
ply distilleries, I have no doubt the pa 
sary demands may be duly aus pi 
without hewing naval oaks in summ a" 
in order to prevent the recurrence © 
rot in his Majesty’s pavy- : 

Permit ate ‘aauite ual lordship ¢ 
am not actnated by any motives 
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the preservation of the navy for MY and 
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aud country, — I have no interest 

j istiliery. 

—— Joun BuRRIDGE. 

The manufacture of pyro-ligneous 
acid has been recently introduced into 
this country. It is distilled from oak- 
tops, lops, coppices, &c. (after being 
barked as usual for tanners,) which 
are put into iron retorts, similar to 
cas-works, and heated underneath 
with coals; by which simple means 
the acid is extracted and condensed, 
through various pipes, into reservoirs 
or cisterns; whilst the wood itself is 
reduced into charcoal, which is sold 
at 2s. or 2s. 3d. per bushel, and defrays 
the expense of the operation. ‘The 
acid is a most powerful antiseptic, 
gencrally used for vinegar, and some- 
times medicinally ; but I find it pos- 
sesses strong tanning properties, much 
better for crop-hides than dressing 
leather. Abundance of more whole- 
some substitutes may be found for 
vinegar, in malt, &c. 

Oak-faggots, &c. were formerly ex- 
clusively used by bakers, &c. who 
have found a cheaper substitute in 
coke from gas-works ; consequently 
no public inconvenience can arise 
from this improvement, as it would 
have done had the distilleries of pyro- 
ligneous acid been introduced before 
gas-lights. 

I therefore conclude by stating, that 
my Treatise on Dry-rot is in the press, 
and the Treatise on the Art of Tan- 
ning will speedily be completed, toge- 
ther with plans for new tan-yards, and 
steam-engines for grinding bark and 
pumping liquors, &e. 

JOHN BuRRIDGE. 
——i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


] WAS gratified to find that one of 
your correspondents has, in your 
last Number, endeavoured to draw 
public attention to that neglected part 
of his Majesty’s dominions, the Bahama 
Islands. As the soil and climate of 
those islands are well adapted for the 
Cultivation of those articles which your 
Correspondent has enumerated, and 
pernaps of some others, I entertain no 
oubt but that, if the produce of those 
articles was properly attended to, a 
profitable commerce might be main- 
aned between England and the Ba- 
wt since they would undoubtedly 
a a preference in the British 
“we et over the same articles the pro- 
of foreign countries, because our 
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manufactures would be received in 
exchange. 

I trust that such of your readers as 
may be able to answer the enquiries 
of your correspondent R. will imme- 
diately do so; and they will oblige,: 

Aug’, 22, 1823. A. B. 

P.S.—Your correspondent R. may find 
some information respecting the Bahamas, 
in Harriott’s “Struggles through Life.” 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
A* amusing, but far-fetched, piece 

of biography, entitled “ Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine 
artist,” &c, has lately appeared ; but is 
falsely announced as being now first 
translated into English by Thomas 
Roscoe. This is as gross an untruth 
as if some translator were to announce 
the Adventures of the renowned Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, now first trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Cervantes. I 
beg to inform that portion of the pub- 
lic who are unacquainted with the 
fact, that a translation of the eccentric 
Benvenuto was published by Thomas 
Nugent, LL.p. in two octavo volumes; 
in 1771, and dedicated by him to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. This fact, although 
hidden for sinister purposes, is well 
known to the proprietors of the pre- 
sent edition, who have prefixed the 
same engraving of Cellini, by Collier, 
from Vasari’s painting, which was ap- 
pended to Dr. Nugent’s edition. The 
name of Roscoe is a bright unfading 
star in the intellectual hemisphere, and 
should not be impoverished in its im- 
portance by such trickery of a book- 
seller for purposes of Mammon. 

Sution-at-Hone, Kent. ENorrt. 

ee — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

‘OTWITHSTANDING the innu- 
merable interesting and impor- 

tant facts which your Magazine has 
been the means of developing to the 
world, I think I may venture to say, 
that, take the whole collectively, they 
fall short in interest and importance, 
in comparison with the interest and 
importance of the conclusions to be 
drawn from the following Statement, 
which commences with the year sub- 
sequent to the termination of the war 
against France, Spain, and Holland ; 
and the recognition of the United 
States of America. The notations a 
to g refer to certain important eras or 
events, during the period 1784 to the 
present time, Statement 
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Statement of the Value of Merchandize Imported into, and Exported from, Great Britaiy 
from and to all Parts of the World, distinguishing the proportion Impor 
East Indies and China, and the proportion Exported of Colonial and For 


Jrom the proportion of British Produce and Manufactures in each Year, 
Forty Years, 


Exposition of our Commercial System, 
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Cen Produce 
during the lay 
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(a) Feb. 12, 1793, war declared 
against France. 

(b) Dee. 30, 1796, failure of the ne- 
gecialions for peace announced ; and 























































Proportion |Total from] Colonial British — 
YEARS. from East | all Parts and Produce Total Export 
Indies and! of the Foreign jand Manu-] Exports, over 
World. | Produce, | factures. Import, 
9. Se * +B 5. 6. 
: # £ £ £ “i 
1784 2 996,652 |15,272,877 | 3,846,434 | 11,255,057] 15,101,491) 
1785 2,705,944 116,279,419 | 5,055,358 | 11,081,811) 16,117,169 _ 
1786 3,156,687 |15,786,072 | 4,475,493 | 11,830,373] 16,305,866] 599,794 
1787 3,430,868 |17,804,015 | 4,815,889 | 12,053,900) 16,869,789 — 
1788 3,453,897 [18,027,170 | 4,747,518 | 12,724,720) 17,472,238] — 
1789 3,562,545 {17,821,102 } 5,561,048 | 13,779,506] 19,340,549} 1,599,447 
1790 3,149,871 {19,130,887 | 5,199,037 | 14,921,084!.20,120,121] 989,254 
1791 3,698,714 |19,669,783 | 5,921,976 | 16,810,019) 29,731,995] 3,061,212 
1792 2,701,547 |19,659,358 | 6,130,349 | 18,336,851] 24,467,200] 4,807,842 
(a) 1793 3,499,024 19,956,718 | 5,784,417 | 13,892,269] 19,676,686] 419,968 
1794 4,456,475 |22,288,894 | 8,586,043 | 16,725,403] 25,111,446] 2,822,352 
1795 5,760,810 |22,736,889 | 8,509,126 | 16,338,213] 24,847,359] 2,110,450 
1796 3,372,689 |23,187,320 | 8,923,848 | 19,102,220] 28,026,068] 4,839,748 
(b) 1797 3,942,384 121,013,957 | 9,412,610 | 16,903,103) 26,315,715] 5,301,756 
1798 7,626,930 |27,857,890 110,647,476 | 19,672,503} 30,290,029] 2,452,139 
1799 4,284,805 |26,837 432 | 9,556,144 | 24,084,213] $5,640,357] 6,802,925 
1800 4,942,276 |30,570,606 113,815,838 | 24,304,284) 38,120,120} 7,549,514 
1801 5,424,442 132,799,200 |12,008,635 | 25,719,980] 37,786,856] 4,987,656 
(e) 1802 5,794,907 131,409,998 114,457,952 | 27,012,103} 41,411,966]10,012,018 
1803 5,348,887 |27,995,856 | 9,323,257 | 22,252,102] 31,578,495} 3,582,659 
1804 5,214,621 |29,207,782 10,515,574 | 23,934,292] 34,451,367] 5,243,585 
1805 6,072,160 [30,345,611 | 9,950,508 | 25,003,308] 34,954,845] 4,609,254 
1806 3,746,771 |28,840,860 }| 9,124,479 | 27,403,653} 36,527,184] 7,676,524 
1807 3,401,509 |28,807,839 | 9,595,283 | 25,190,762] 34,566,571) 5,758,732 
1808 5,848,649 |29,633,165 | 7,863,207 | 26,692,288] $4,554,267] 4,921,102 
1809 —_|_3,363,025 |53,769,585 115,194,334 | 35,107,439] 50,286,900)16,517,515 
1810 4,708,413 [41,130,555 ]10,945 310 | $4,940,550] 45,869,859} 4,739,304 
(d) 1811 4,106,251 |28,631,322 | 8,279,698 | 24,109,931] $2,409,671] 3,778,599 
1812 5,602,320 }28,597,163 ]11,998,179 | 31,243,362] 43,243, 17 214,656,010 
(e) 1813 30,000,000 |15,000,000 | 32,000,000] 47,000,000}17,000,000 
1814 — 82,620,770 119,157,81f | 33,200,580] 52,358,398}19,797 628 
(f) 1815 — 31,822,053 115,708,434 | 41,712,002] 57,420,436)25,598,989 
1816 26,374,920 ]13,441,665 | 34,774,520] 48,216,183}21,841,269 
1817 29,916,320 110,269,271 | 39,235,397] 49,504,668)19,588,54 
(2) $38 334,690 150,819,798 110,835,800 | 41,963,527| 52,798,327 16,979,529 
(4) 1819 7,937,563 |29,654,900 9,879,236 32,923,575] 42,802,811 13,147,911 
a 468,618 34 5517,891 10,525,026 | 37,818,036] 48,345,062 16,8254" 
ro : it ghey 10,602,090 | 40,194,893] 50,797,982 serge 
~ss “9,401,807 | 9,211,928 | 43,558,490] 52,770,418123,568,0 





in 1797 a valueless pape pe i 
substituted for an intrinsically valu’ 
ble one. 


(c) March 27, 1802, definitive treaty 


r currency 
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of peace signed at Amiens, by which 
the colonial produce went again direct 
to the Continent, which sufficiently 
explains the disparity between the 
amounts in 1802-3, in col. 4.—War 
again declared in 1803. 

“(d) In the autumn of 1810, the army 
of Napoleon spread itself along the 
whole line of coast, from the Elbe to 
the Gulph of Riga,and confiscated about 
seven miHions value of British mer- 
chandize, and proscribed all future 
intercourse; Which explains the dispa- 
rity between the years 1809-11. 

(e) In 1813, the Custom-House in 
London, with all its records, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The amounts in 
that year are therefore conjectural ; but 
are believed to be tolerably near 
the mark of correctness, as the opera- 
tions of the year were more consider- 
able than in 1812, although not so con- 
siderable as in 1814. 

(f) June 18, 1815, Napoleon defeat- 
ed at Waterloo, which led immediately 
toageneral peace. Indeed, with the 
exception of France, peace may be 
said to have been established in 1814; 
and the extraordinary excess of ex- 
ports in 1815 is to be accounted for by 
the very large amount to the United 
States of America, with which for two 
years previous all commercial inter- 
course had been suspended. 

(¢) The harvest of 1816 was one of 
the most unfavourable ever remem- 
bered, which gave rise to great acti- 
vity in importing foreign grain during 
the years 1817-18; and in the latter 
year an eflort was made to establish 
and render permanent a high money- 
price for all the great staple commodi- 
tics of agriculture and commerce ; 
which completely failing, together with 
the re-establishment of an intrinsically 
Valuable currency in 1819, renders the 
years (h) 1819-20 the commencement 
of a new era; to the peculiar and im- 
portant cireumstances of which it is 
lutended to lead the attention of your 
iuucrous and intelligent readers, and 
foimplore their most serious conside- 
ration thereto. 

alue being a relative rather than 
‘definite term, it will be necessary, to 
a understanding of the statement 
ce subject in question, in the first 
a 7 define the relation which the 
thine, ears to the merchandize, or 
ro sil represented : fluctuating in price 
ros articles of merchandize have 
; “ in the proportion of I to 3, and 

° J, during the eventful period 
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sinee 1792; and artificial and nominal 
as price has been, especially under 
the circumstances, of at one time be- 
ing represented in a currency intrin- 
sically valuable, and at another time 
in a currency completely valueless ; it 
is obvious that, without a complete 
definition of value, it will be impossi- 
ble to draw any correct conclusions on 
the subject. 

It is fortunate, however, for the 
elncidation of the present Statement, 
that it is not involved in the necessity 
of entering into a definition of value ; 
for, although the amounts represented 
are denominated values, they would 
have been more correctly expressed if 
denominated quantities. 

The amounts refer to one uniform 
standard, adopted as far back as 1694; 
whilst, therefore, the amounts repre- 
sented in each year have no reference 
to the value of the time, they are uni- 
form and consistent in reference: to 
each other, as representing quantity ; 
with the year 1798 a declaration of the 
real value of British produce and ma- 
nufactures exported commenced; and, 
as such declaration of value was sub- 
ject to an ad valorem duty, to defray 
the expenses of convoy, it led to a to- 
lerably correct estimate of the real 
value of property exported ; and, in 
contradistinetion to the declared or 
real values, the amounts in the State- 
ment herewith are denominated offi- 
cial values. 

With this explanation of the amounts 
represented, 1 shall now proceed to 
call the attention of your readers to 
the excess of quantity exported over 
the quantity imported, and the propor- 
tions of quantity imported and export- 
ed at different periods. The total 
excess of quantity exported over and 
above-—the quantity imported, com- 
mencing with the year 1789, will be 
found to amount to no less than 
396,764,722l. in the proportion of 
263,940,080/. up to the final termina- 
tion of the war in 1815, and 
163,824,642/. from the commencement 
of 1816, down to the end of 1822; but 
there is another important circum- 
stance, which it is necessary to take 
into account, with respect to the total 
excess of export over import: fur,whilst 
to all parts of the world in the aggre- 
gate there is a great excess of exports, 
from the East Indies and China, and 
from the West Indies and Fisheries, 
there is a great excess of both quan- 
tity and value imported over and 

3 above 
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above the quantity and value export- 
ed. By a return laid before Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1822 (Paper 
No. 274), the excess of quantity im- 
ported from the East Indies and China, 
West Indies and Fisheries, in the 
three years 1818-20, over and above 
the quantity exported thence, is repre- 
sented at no less than 24,644,818/. or 
an average of 8,214,939/. per annum; 
and, taking that as the average of the 
seven years, since the final termina- 
tion of the war in 1815, it will make 
an aggregate excess of export, to all 
other parts of the world, over and 
above the imports, of upwards of 
190,000,000/.; and, taking the annual 
nverage excess of imports from the 
East Indies and China, the West 
Indiesand Fisheries, during the twenty- 
seven years, 1789-1815, at 6,000,000/. 
per annum, which will be certainly 
under the mark, it will make an aggre- 
gate excess of quantity exported to all 
other parts of the world, over and 
above the quantity imported from 
thence, of upwards of 426,000,000/. 

{t naturally will be asked, How has 
the inordinate excess of export been 
equalized? What equivalent have we 
received for it?) Before I offer any 
observations on this part of the subject, 
I will first call the attention of your 
readers to the proportion of quantity 
unported and exported at different 
periods. 

On an average of the six years, 
1798-1803, the annual imports will be 
found to amount to 29,578,490/. ; and 
the annual average of British produce 
and manufactures exported in each 
year, during the same period, to 
amount to 23,840,865/7. Whilst in 
1822, the quantity of British produce 
and manufactures exported will be 
seen to have amounted to no less than 
43,558,4901., nearly double the average 
of the former period; whilst the quan- 
tity of merchandize imported in 1822 
is actually /ess than the annual average 
of the former period, being only 
29,401,807/. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
those who contend, that the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the country 
are in a flourishing and prosperous 
condition. The fact is, as far as the 
Statement in question justifies an infer- 
ence being drawn, that, on a compa- 
rison of the two periods, only twenty 


years distant from each other, we have 
given 
6 


nN two, or nearly so, for one 
eens and, if such a result can be 
ce 


med a favourable and prosperous 
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one, it must depend on some conn, 
gent or collateral circumstances for ig 
solution. Let us sce, then, if any suc 
contingent or collateral circumstance 
can be brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion favouring such a conclusion. 

It appears, by the same parliamen. 
tary documents from which the State. 
ment herewith has been compiled, that 
the declared real value of British pro. 
duce and manufactures exported an. 
nually, on an average of the six years, 
1798-1803, was 40,322,381. ; that is, 
23,840,865. of quantity or official value 
was declared to amount in real value 
to 40,322,3812. Whilst the quantity of 
43,558,4901., in 1822, was declared to 
amount in real value to only 
36,176,8971. or in the proportion of 
only 19,800,7002. real value, instead 
of 40,322,381/. for a quantity of 
23,840,865/. as on an average of the 
six years, 1798-1803. As far, there- 
fore, as the real value seems to bear 
on the question, the disparity seems 
to diminish; and, if it can be made 
to appear that the imports have in- 
creased in value in proportion as the 
exports have decreased, and if it can 
be further made to appear that the 
imports have not merely increased in 
value nominally, but that they have 
actually increased in value intrinsical- 
ly, and that the exports have actually 
decreased in intrinsic value ;—why, 
then, it is possible that we may have 
obtained our quid pro quo in quality, 
instead of quantity ; and, as such, itis 
possible that a flourishing and prospe- 
rous conclusion may be drawn,—that 
is, if it should be made to appear that 
we have been increasing our quantity 
given in something proportionably 
valuable to silver only, whilst we have 
been receiving something proportion- 
ably valuable with gold: why, then, a 
good probable case is made out. 

To come, however, at an incontro- 
vertible conclusion on the subject, we 
have not merely to take into —_— 
ration the terms quantity and value, bu 
that we have also to consider quality. 
There is another circumstance, also, 
which perhaps will have some relation 
to the subject, and that 1s ert 
The annual average amount of the 
taxes in the six years, 1798-1803, #4 
33,670,1951. whilst on an average se 
the six years, 1818-1823, they will 
about 55,000,000/.; with this difference, 
that in the first period they were PY 
able in a valueless or paper currency, 


aa iod again m ® 
and in the latter per pontnet 
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rrency intrinsically valuable. Let 
e, then, in the next place, if the 
imports have really become more 
valuable, and the exports less valua- 
ble. Flax, hemp, tallow, hides, tim- 
her, wines, tobacco, cotton-wool, 
sheep’s-wool, and silk, form the most 
prominent and intrinsically valuable 
commodities, (except sugar, rum, cof- 
fee, indigo, tea, which are colonial,) 
which constitute the bulk of the sum 
of imports. Are then _ these commo- 
dities intrinsically more valuable in 
1822 than they were in the six years 
1798-1803? On the other hand, manu- 
factured cotton, wvollens, linens, silk, 
iron, hardware, brass, copper, tin, 
cutlery, leather, glass, &c. constitute 
the more prominent items and intrin- 
sically valuable commodities which 
make up the sum of the exports. Are 
these, then, less valuable in 1822 than 
in the six years 1798-18083? By the 
comparative declaration of real value 
of the two periods, it would seem that 
they are. But the next question is, 
Why are they less valuable? Their 
value is composed principally of la- 
bour: if, therefore, the commodities 
are really less valuable, it can only be, 
—labour coustituting so great a pro- 
portion of their value,—that labour is 
less appreciated, and less remune- 
rated ; or itmay be said, as perhaps it 
will, that the depreciation in value is 
the result of the application of machi- 
nery. Grant that position, and to what 
does it lead? it leads to this, that it 
enables us to give two for one; to give 
more, and receive less, without our 
deriving any benefit. We have in- 
vented machinery, racked the brain, 
aud strained every nerve, to give it 
very possible application; and for 
what? ‘lo impoverish the great mass 
of our own people, to make a wide- 
spread distribution of their products, 
without our obtaining any additional 
equivalent, either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Having thus far stated in the aggre- 
site the excess of quantity exported, 
over and above the quantity imported; 
and the proportions of quantity im- 
gg and exported at different pe- 
ne will now proceed to ascer- 
the #€ real values, and to show how 

excess has been equalized. 
i he total quantity or official value 
pipe in the ‘twenty-three years, 
fone _ as stated in col. 2, will be 
of whi 0 amount to 659,361,421/. out 

Which 253,008,161/. appear to have 


cu 
us Se 


been again exported, as per col. 3, 
leaving 406,353,260/. as the proportion 
for home-consumption; against which 
the British produce and manufactures 
exported to all parts, during the same 
period, will be found to amount to 
586,544,565l. as per col. No. 4, in the 
proportion of 82,961,208/. in the first 
five years, 1793-1797, and 503,583,3571. 
in the last eighteen years, 1798-186; 
and by the same documents, from 
which these official amounts have been 
extracted, the declared real value 
of the 503,583,357/. is stated at 
762,872,6431.; and, allowing the real 
value of the 82,961,208/. in the first 
five years, to have been only 
142,961,208/. which would prove be- 
low the real amounts, could the valucs 
have been accurately ascertained, it 
will give a total real value of British 
produce and manufactures exported in 
the twenty-three years, of 905,833,8512. 
Then, if we allow the same proportion 
of increase in the real value of the im. 
ports as the British produce and manu- 
factures have been declared at, it will 
give an amount of 627,554,256. viz. if 
586,544,5651. give 905,833,851/. the pro- 
portion of 406,353,2601. is 627 ,554,2561. 
making an actual excess of value ex- 
ported to all parts of the world, over 
and above the actual value imported, 
of no less than 278,279,595/. ; to which 
must be added the excess of import 
over export from the West and. Kast 
Indies, and China and the Fisheries, 
which, on an average of the twenty- 
three years, 1793-1815, will be under- 
rated at 6,000,000/. per annum; when 
it will give a total excess of value ex- 
ported to all other parts of the world, 
over and above the value received, to 
be cqualized and accounted for, of 
no less a sum than upwards of 
416,000,000/.!_ The more than 30,000 
commissions of bankruptcy, and five 
times that number of other cases of in- 
solvency, that took place during the 
period in question, together with the 
repeated confiscations under the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, and the more 
general confiscation in 1810, may 
serve in some measure as a sct-off 
against 100,000,000/. or so of the 
amount; but, on the other hand, it 
cannot, I belicve, be denied but that 
great profits accrued to some from the 
commercial operations of the period in 


question. It is therefore obvious, that 


some extraneous equivalent must have 
been: brought tg bear on the account, 


to sustgin the disparity between the 
value 
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value of commodities exported and 
the value imported. ‘The expenses of 
the army, navy, and ordnance, during 
the same period, will be seen to have 
amounted to upwards of 800,000,0002. ; 
increasing from 4,226,000/. in 1791, to 
upwards of 60,000,000/. in 1814; and, 
as is well known, a great portion of 
this expense was incurred externally, 
atal bills drawn on account of govern- 
ment were forced into circulation in 
every part of the globe where British 
produce and manufactures were offer- 
ed for sale. And, although I believe 
there is no official account before the 
public of the aciual amount of such 
bills, there is no doubt but that they 
exceeded in amount, in the aggregate 
of the twenty-three years, the excess 
of value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported over and above the 
value imported. The subsidies alone, 
including the loans to Austria and 
Portugal, (which resolved themselves 
into subsidies,) amounted to no less 
than 60,000,0002. 

These bills, then, let the amount 
have been more or less, constituted so 
much equivalent in value avainst the 
excess of merchandize exported, and 
allurd a very satisfactory solution to 
the disparity between the value of ex- 
poris and value of imports, up to the 
close of the year 1815, as far.as 
equalizing, or tending to equalize, 
mercly the commercial part of the 
question: but a higher consideration 
will arise, as to the effectit has already 
produced, and has still to produce, on 
the general interests of the country; 
which efleets will show themselves in 
sume degree in the following illustra- 
tion of the results of our commercial 
operations since the termination of the 
war in 1815. 

The total quantity of imports, it will 
be seen, in the seven years, 1816-1822, 
amounts to 212,409,810/. as per col. 
No. 2, out of which 74,765,016/. has 
been again exported, as per col. No, 3. 
leaving 137,644,794/. as the amount of 
quantity retained for home-consump- 
uion, against which British produce 
and manufactures have been exported 
to the amount of no less than 
270,468 4381. as per col. No. 4. ; but, 
as previously stated, it proves, by the 
same parliamentary returns from which 
the present account has been compiled, 
that, instead of the real value exceed- 
ing the amount stated in quantity or 
oflicial value, as was the ease Suing 
the whole of the period 17Y8-1815, 
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the real value since that Period | 
: is 
actually less, being only 267,674,451) 
in the aggregate decreasing in Value 
year by year, whilst the quantity bys 
progressively increased; however it 
tends to make the disparity betwer 
the value of imports and the Value of 
exports apparently somewhat less, by 
for the fact, that the imports have de. 
creased in value in equal proportioy, 
consequently the disparity, in poiut of 
fact, is not diminished. What, the, 
is the result? ‘The quantity of imports 
retained for home-consumption bei 
137 ,674,7941. and the total quantity of 
experts to all parts of the word 
270,468,438/.; from which deduct the 
excess imported from the Kast Indies 
and China, the West Tadies and 
Fisheries, over and above the exports 
to thence, which in the seven yeais 
amounted to not less than 57,504,579), 
making an absolute excess of quantity, 
as previously stated, of upwards oi 
190,000,0007.! How has this been 
equalized? That is now the. question. 
Answer, ye presumers to legislative 
attainment. The balance-sheets of the 
4648 bankruptciesin1816-1817maysuf- 
fice to account for some tens of millions. 
Oh! but they will say, perhaps, 
— the specie, the specie, nol 
included in the imports,—granted; 
but what does it amount to, does it 
amount to 10,000,000/, or 15,000,000; 
or take itat 20,000,000/. whichis beyond 
the reality, and what else can ” 
brought to bear against the excess 
Absentee expenditure, be its amount 
more or less, 2,000,000/. per a 
5,000,000/. per ann., certainly resolves 
itself into so much equivalent on coml- 
mercial account towards equalizing 
the excess of exports ; as such, It vse 
be contended, that absenteeship te 
ood thing ; so it is commercially, “ 
it is injurious to the internal intere ; 
of the country in the proportion © “ 
5, 6, or 7, whilst it is benefice “1 
the external interests of the pce 
try in the proportion of 1 only; “on 
after all these extraneous aids | 4 
brought to bear on the account sill 
the excess of exports, they wil 
leave a minus of several millions Le 
annum. What, then, it will wey 
perhaps, are our merchants such ab 
as to give away their comm’ 
without equivalents? and 18 an 
vernment so indifferent to theif “4 
so blind to the interests of the comm : 
nity, as not to interfere; but, 0” 


other -hand,. continue from vee 
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ear to expatiate on the increase of 
uantity exported as an cvidence of 
srosperity, whether we get equivalents 
= it or not. Whatever may be the 
motives that influence, or the blind- 
ness that precludes ; the fact is incon- 
trovertible, that at least 100,000,000/. 
value of property, within the last seven 
years, has been distributed all over 
the world, without one farthing equi- 
valent, directly or indirectly, having 
been received for it; and instead of the 
government regarding the conse- 
quences, and adopting that compre- 
hensive order of enquiry which might 
have led to measures tending to equa- 
lize the disparity, they have prostituted 
their time to self-sufficiency and vain 
conceit, and yielded themselves se- 
cret and coward panders to the ac- 
cursed leagues of knaves, against the 
march of intellect and the jast rights of 
mankind; and the manuiacturer and 
merchant, influenced equally by mis- 
take and selfishness, and impelled on- 
wards by that speculative inipetuosity 
which the extraordinary events of the 
twenty-three years of war had engen- 
dered; instead of reflecting upon the 
consequences of their career, and re- 
gulating their supplies to a level with 
the diminished equivalents or means of 
payment, and calling upon the govern- 
ment to adopt those measures, with 
the several states of the world, which 
the great change of circumstances had 
rendered so imperiously necessary, 
that would have opened the way for 
progressively enlarging the sphere of 
their operations, with mutual and reci- 
procal advantage ; instead of doing this, 
they as rashly as falsely ascribed the 
fatal results which immediately fol- 
lowed the cessation of the issue of 
sovernment-bills in 1815, to causes 
which had no existence but in their 
mistaken imaginations, competition of 
low prices, and immediately forced a 
teductton in the rate of wages for 
labour, and that to a degree, which 
(a8 a necessary consequence,) at once 
paralyzed all the active and productive 
resources of the country, retarding all 
the channels, and diminishing the 
means, of internal consumption in a 
Corresponding ratio to the reduction 
pr rate of wages; they seemed, and 
ull continue, as insensible to the fact 
callous to the consequences ; that an 
ae male remuneration for labour as 
— as inevitably diminishes the 
“s nS of purchasing the products of 
“hen a greater ratio, than the 
“MONTHLY Mac. No, 388. 
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reduced price of the commodity 
tended to increase profitable demand 
and consumption; whilst, on the other 
hand, although a high remuneration for 
labour as necessarily tends to enhance 
the price of the products of labour, (re- 
solving itself even into a species of in- 
direct taxation,) itis as indubitable as 
it is obvious, that the higher the remu- 
neration for labour, in so much greater 
ratio will the means of purchase of the 
products of labour be increased ; and, 
consequently, all the varied interests 
of the great social compact be im- 
proved. But instead of regarding this 
plain, this obvious, this incontroverti- 
ble, conclusion, both government and 
employers persisted in the opposite 
extreme ; first reducing the wages of 
manufacturing labour, the first effect 
of which was to cause a reduction in 
the wages of agricultural labour ; and, 
in proportion as the principle was per- 
sisted in, agricultural productions of 
necessity yielded to depreciation, 
which, again, as necessarily compelled 
all other productions to yield to cor- 
responding depreciation. In the midst, 
however, of the devastation amongst 
all the productive classes of society, 
which the pertinacious adherence ta 
the false and unjust principle of prey- 
ing on the physical labour of the peo- 
ple occasioned, all the participators 
and dependants on that ideal, value- 
less, and nominal, something, which 
some denominate wealth, and others 
debt, and all other fixed nominal mo- 
ney incomes were benefited in a cor- 
responding degree to the injury and in- 
justice inflicted upon all the labouring, 
active, and productive, classes of the 
community ; and thus all the solid and 
substantial interests of this great coun- 
try, and all the energies of its people, 
have become sacriticed and rendered 
victims to the caprice, the speculation, 
and avarice, of a posse of tricksters, 
jugglers, and jobbers, in anideal nomi- 
nality of amount, founded on principles 
as fallacious as they are unjust; and 
which is as contemptible for the 
foolety and trickery with which it is 
sustained, as it is reprehensible for the 
injury which it inflicts on all without 
the pale of its participation, and as it 
will ultimately prove fatal (if the con- 
sequences are not speedily averted) to 
all that is dear and valuable to the 
country as a nation. I am aware, sir; 
how much an individual, in elucidating 
the aflairs of nations, is exposed to the 
obloguy, the conceit, and presumption, 
2T of 
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of superficial thinkers, the sum of 
whose calculations, and range of 
whose enquiries, never extend beyond 
the means of advancing their own self- 
interest; and who content themselves 
with concluding, in reverse of the 
truth, that individual interest is public 
interest ;—the good of the whole, of 
necessity promotes the good of indivi- 
duals ; but the good, in the self estima- 
tion of individuals, does not of necessity 
promote the good of the whole. But 
notwithstanding the prevalence of the 
two great obstacles of the time to the 
advancement of public good, viz. self- 
opinion on one side, and apathy on the 
other, I cannot but indulge the hone 
that a few yet remain to whom the 
facts which I have here exhibited, and 
the illustrations which I have offered, 
will not be exhibited and offered in 
vain. I cannot yet forbear indulging 
in the hope, that, notwithstanding the 
tinsel and glare which 60,000,000/. of 
taxes, and the dependantson60,000,0002. 
of taxes, serve to throw over the scene, 
there are still some not insensible 
to the anguish and misery which per- 
vade a million of families, compelled 
to labor fifteen hours out of the twenty- 
four for a remuneration scarce sufli- 
cient to obtain subsistence necessary 
to sustain the animal functions. And I 
would bope, also, that there are yet 
some, even amongst that class of de- 
pendants, and participators of taxes, not 
so altogether bloated with complacency 
and self-sufficiency, and so blind to 
their own interest, as not to perceive 
that they themselves are almost 
daily exposed to the same dread con- 
Sequences of privation and distress 
which have been so poignantly felt by 
every other class of the community. 
Let them consider, that the ideal nomi- 
nal sum of 800,000,000/. and 60,000,0U07. 
of taxes which sustain it, in reality is 
not of the substance of a farthing ; that 
it is held only in name and opinion, the 
most capricious and precarious of all 
tenures ; so much so, that the events of 
an hour may sever the specious and 
delusive chord which at present holds 
them together. This is not said either 
in the spirit of jealousy, or with a de- 
sire to excite alarm, but with the hope, 
that ere it be too late, and whilst suffi. 
cient means remain for the purpose, 
such an order of investigation may be 
instituted, as shall lead to the adoption 
of those measures which shall] equally 
protectallexisting interests, and equally 
tend to promote the solid and substan- 









On the Inhuman Practice of Stag-hunting. 





[Nov 1, 
tial advantage of all the varieg inte 
ests and all the varied classes of the 
community. ALR, 

=i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin; 
** Do justice, and love merey :” 
“The merciful man is merciful to his beasts” 
SIR, 


’ 4 OUR sensible correspondent Hy. 
manitas, in page 201, has lef 


untouched, in his remarks on creelty 
to animals, one of the most reprehen. 
sible on the whole British list of such 
practices ; one which is not, like most 
other fashionable cruelties, practised 
at some, and often at considerable, 
pecuniary cost to the thoughtless in. 
dulgers therein, but @ sport which, on 
the contrary, is, at great expense, sup. 
ported out of the taxes, wrung from the 
industrious, who now, in too many 
instances, struggle for the means of a 
bare subsistence: I allude, and with 
pain I do so, to the favourite diversion 
of the late king, so much cricd-up for 
religious observances, who on hun- 
dreds of occasions, after attending 
early church-service in his chapel at 
Windsor, has set off to witness, amongst 
his assembled courtiers, the letting 
loose of a poor unoffending stag out 
of a covered caravan,—such as those 
in which the showanen of wild beasts 
convey the same from market to fair, 
—in order to receive gratification from 
seeing a pack of stout and trained 
dogs pursue, overtake, worry, and - 
cerate, the poor animal, until the hen 
of “prickers” in attendance could se- 
cure and return him again to the fatal 
caravan, covered with gore. ' 
The victim on this occasion, observe, 
is not a wild animal, who, having ca 
molestedly arrived at er mM 
erowth, and become fat and fitted fo 
the food of man, as is partly the 0 
with hares, pariridges, &c. at the a 
of their being shot; but the s ma 
famed and trumpeted forth - the 
newspapers, as_ having Te ae 
finest sport to royalty, were those ; 7 
kept, in a somewhat similar cours ou 
training, in a lean state, with the ante 
man bipeds professionatly esr 
boxing ; and the hunting of a -~ 
stag was as often repeated as De his 
came sufficiently recovered from 
former wounds! ; hove: 
Consistently enough with the he ne 
a certain cock-pit royal, within a 
risdiction of the dean and chap ven 
one of our cathedrals, was the, P the 
where the young courtier, “' 


e ” r - 1,} 
course of his education, (pase ye 



















-< mind prepared for joining in 
- os Sree n which, 1 blash to 
name it, a new head-oflicer has very 
iately heen appointed, instead of the 
stag-hunt being totally abolished, as 
the intelligence of the age, not less 
than the — of public burthens, 

diy calls for. ; 
gg Ans vb must often have read of 
persons who amuse themselves, and an 
idle group of spectators, by shooting 
at pigeons, let singly out of a basket 
for the purpose, and in order to win 
bets, and boast of their skill in shoot- 
ing flying; but he may not perhaps 
have strolled out past Chalk-farm, and 
others of the tea-garden taverns, in the 
vicinity of London, where almost daily 
the massacre takes place by scores, 
not only of pigeons, but of sparrows, 
and other small birds, not intended 
for food, but which are slaughtered or 
wounded for the gratification of idle 
persons, too many of whom, it is to be 
feared, are but practising as poachers. 
] recommend, also, to the animadver- 
sions of Humanitas, the frequent prac- 
tice of fox-hunters, turning such out 
of a bag before their hounds. 
London; Oct. 6. L. M.N.S. 
i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ANY rivers—as the Medway, 
4YM Darent, and others,—have the 
course of their waters mueh impeded 
by immense quantities of rushes grow- 
lig spontaneously in the various beds 
of their streams. Such prolific ex- 
crescences greatly impede navigation, 
aud form a depét for water-rats, otters, 
and other mischievous aquatic animals, 
to breed and conceal themselves in,— 
‘specially when growing near any 
rivers’ banks, Siege? 
_ An acquaintance of mine, who keeps 
arse paper-mills, has lately divested 
tliat part of the river over which he 
holds right (about a mile in extent,) of 
all the thick clustering rushes which 
till lately obstructed its progress; and 
the result is, that he has procured 
several loads of the said rushes, which 

¢has had dried in his meadows, and 
NoW uses them instead of straw, as 
(s for his cattle and pigs: they are 
re and yielding to the animals’ bo- 
’s, and perfectly free from smell. 
ia Howing your predilection for every 
: A 7 of national economy, I forward 
aiebane trifling communication. I 
i. oe that the work is done 
7 SS apprentice-boys, in their leisure 
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hours. The various fish in the river, 
(trout in particular,) by their-more 
than usual sportings on the surface 
seem delighted with the change. 

Banks of the Darent. ENort. 

P.S.—Rivers are rendered much more 
safe for bathing, when divested of the 
aforesaid superfluons appendages—weeds, 
as many an expert swimmer has been 
drowned by being entangled among them. 
But I fear, by recommending this great 
trespass upon the privileges of the High 
sourt of Poesy, that I shall incur the dis- 
pleasure of the youthful enamoured vota- 
ries of that pleasing pursuit ; besides incur- 
ring the danger of being dragged into some 
“preedy depth’ by an incensed water- 
god, and his train of Nereids. But orna- 
ment, when a preference between itself 
and general utility is required, should 
always make way for the wiser adoptions 
of the latter, 

———_— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
ON USURIOUS ANNUITIES. 


HERE is a particular description 

of annuities which may be deno- 
minated usurious annuities, to distin- 
guish them from other annuities ; for, 
though they are legal, being recognised 
by Acts of Parliament, still they are 
nothing more than an artful device to 
evade the penalties of the Usury Laws, 
and to obtain for the lender a higher 
rate of interest than five per cent. 
If money be lent on mortgage, or any 
other security whatever, at a higher 
rate of interest than five per cent. to 
be paid in perpetuum, or for a fixed 
period not subject to any contingency, 
then it is usury, and the payment of 
the interest may be resisted, the money 
advanced cannot be recovered, and 
the lender may be sucd for treble the 
amount. Of being so sued and losing 
the_action, there is little risk ; but, of 
losing the sum he has advanced, there 
will be no doubt, if the borrower choose 
to take advantage. Now, to evade 
these laws, it has been contrived to 
lend money at a high rate of interest, 
to be paid, not for ever, but so long 
as any one of certain persons named 
in the deed shall be alive; and, al- 
though one life be very uncertain, yet 
in three or four well-chosen lives there 
is little or no risk, experience having 
shown, that the duration in such cases 
is uniformly regulated by a fixed and 
known rate of mortality. Supposing 
by all tables of mortality there be every 
reason to expect that one of the persons 
at least will be alive at the end of forty 
years, yet still it is legal to lend money” 
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at the rate of ten per cent., twelve and 
a half per cent., or any other rate 
which may be agreed upon, to be paid 
so long as any of the persons shall be 
alive; and, if the borrower die, the 
obligation of payment still rests with 
his administrator or exccutor, or with 
the party succeeding to such real pro- 
perty as the borrower shall burden 
with this charge after his death. 

Many such transactions take place ; 
but it is much more common to lend 
money at a high rate of interest, which 
is to be paid so long as the borrower 
shall himself live. It very often hap- 
pens, that the borrower has no security 
to offer for the payment, which will 
continue in force after his death; on 
which account, there is no use in 
agreeing to any other mode than pay- 
ing a certain sum per annum so long as 
he shall live. The usual mode of de- 
scription of the rate, is to say, it is an 
annuity of so many years’ purchase. 
‘Thus, if for 1000/. the borrower agree 
to pay 100/. a-ycar, it is said to be an 
annuity of ten years’ purchase ; if he 
agree to give 1251, it is an annuity of 
cight years’ purchase; if for 1008/. he 
agree to give 1441, it is an annuity 
of seven years’ purchase; and, if for 
the same sum he agree to give 1681., it 
is said to be an annuity of six years’ pur- 
chase. If for 10002. he give 200/. per 
annum, it is called a five years’ pur- 
chase. This may be about the limits 
of the terms in the annuity market, as 
we have never heard of less than ten 
per cent. four money advanced, nor 
more than twenty, but any interme- 
diate sum may be agreed upon. 

The lender is liable, by the transac- 
tion, to the sudden loss of his property 
by the death of the borrower; but this 
loss is guarded against by insuring the 
Sum lent at an insurance office upon 
the borrower's life; so that, in the 
event of his death, the money is got 
back. It then ceases to be a contin- 
gency depending on the life of the 
borrower, and a clear rate of interest is 
obtained after paying for the risk, 
Thus, suppose for 1008/. a nobleman 
binds himseljf to pay 144/. a-year dur- 
ing his life ; if the premium for insuring 
the 1008/. at an insurance-office be no 
more than 36l. a-year, there is a clear 
interest of 108/., which is more than ten 

per cent, It is thus that the Usury 
Laws are evaded, and a high rate of 
interest is obtained, in a manner, 


recognised and established by the law 
of the land. 


l 


On Usurious Annuities. 






: seca [Nor, 1, 
n speaking of arthuitics 
hitherto used the common lage -~ 
society, which does, in point of fact, 
describe these matters as they really 
are; annuities, being a borrowing o 
money at a high rate of interest, onl 
subject to cease when a certain life g, 
certain lives shall terminate ; but in the 
theory of the law, and in the technica) 
language of business, an annuity js 
viewed as a kind of property, yielding 
so much a-year, for which a certain 
purchase-money is given, in the same 
manner as if a man purchased a 
lease of a house. The sum to be paid 
annually is called the annual produce 
of the annuity, and not interest, The 
party receives the purchase-money, 
and binds himself to pay a certain sum 
perannum. The purchase-money does 
indeed differ from principal, or money 
Jent on interest, in this, that it cannot 
be reclaimed back under any circun- 
stances, and proceedings can be insti- 
tuted ‘merely to recover whatever 
arrears may be due at any particular 
time. The party receiving this pur 
chase-money may, however, at any 
future period, on giving a short notice, 
as agreed upon in the deed, and pay- 
ing back the purchase-moncy, together 
with all arrears, and a certain fine, such 
as a half-year’s or quarter’s amount, if 
the annual produce, be released from 
the annuity. In plain terms, the bor- 
rower cannot be distressed by being 
forced to pay back the money lent hin, 
but can only, be forced to pay the in- 
terest agreed upon; but, if he have 
money, and chooses to pay off, he has 
a right to do so. 

The money is, in business language, 
not said to be borrowed, but 10 - 
raised by way of annuity. ‘The awl 
raising the money is called the ang 
of the annuities, and the parly the 
vancing the money 1s called ~ 
grantee. As sometimes twenty peor / 
all join together to advance va 
money, the annuity is granted to ~ 
One in trust for these parties, and . “1 
are said to be the parties er ye 
interested in the annuity. And din ‘ 
names and descriptions are place in 
schedule annexed to the deed. - 

An insurance being an usual yt 
almost necessary concomitant © ast 
annuity, it follows that the arene “ 
depend on the age of the grantee 
the grantec, to be induced to lay 0" od 
money, must have a certain wpa n 
per cent. For many years the res 


. uc: 
lerms were ten per cent, and as © i 
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in addition as would pay the insurance. 
Hence, a young man might obtain eight 
years’ purchase for an annuity, whiista 
middle-aged man could not get more 
than a seven years purchase, and an 
yld man only six years’ purchase, and 
even in some cases only five years’ 
purchase. The grantee had no better 
pargain in the one case than in the 
other, as, the oider the grantor, the 
more was to be paid on insuring his life. 

Securities for payment of annuities 
are of Various descriptions, as moncy 
in the funds, pensions, freehold, copy- 
hold,or leasehold, property, clergyman’s 
livings, widow’s jointures, or merely 
personal sceurity. Where other par- 
ties also join in the deed to guarantce 
the payment, they are called collateral 
securities. 

Moncy in the funds is the best of all 
securitics, as the payment is punctual 
te the day. It often happens that a 
vrantor has merely a life-interest in 
property in the funds, it being left in 
trust to certain persons, the interest to 
be paid to him whilst he lives; and, 
alier his death, the property to be 
otherwise disposed of. It may happen 
that a gentleman, who has 100/. a-year 
from the funds, arising from stock, 
Which, if he could sell it out, would 
fetch 2500/. ; but he will, probably, not 
be able to raise more than 700/. or 
S00. on that security. Pensions from 
government, which the party has a 
ight to alienate, are also excellent se- 
curity. On a certain day, regularly 
cvery quarter, as soon as the clock 
struck twelve, Messrs. Greenwood 
and Cox were accustomed to see a 
certain usurer call at their banking- 
house to receive the annuity guaran- 
teed on funds which passed through 
their hands. 
Annuities are raised on the securi- 
les of houses and lands from various 
motives. The grantor may hope tou be 
able lo pay off, and does not choose to 
sell his property on account of a tem- 
porary necessity. But much more 
lrequently it occurs, that, though he has 
a tide which may even amount to what 
is called a good holding title, there is 
Some flaw, and it is not a good selling 
litle. Also to sell property takes a 
creat deal of time, and debts of honour 
— be paid Without delay. If he 
‘we only a life-interest in the property, 
in vive only a_ life-security. 
oa security was formerly fre- 
* a y deemed sufficient; and, when 

® annuity became due, it was en- 


‘accurate conclusion. 
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forced by seizing the personal pro- 
perty of the grantor, or arresting his 
person. Personal sccurity is now 
much objected to, because, in the case 
of a nobleman, or a member of parlia- 
ment, his person is protected : and it is 
easy to live in splendour in London in 
a hired furnished house, with hired 
plate, carriages, &c. which the creditor 
cannot touch. Since the peace, so 
many grantors have gone to the Conti- 
nent, that confidence in personal secu- 
rity is cntirely lost. 

Immense sums, not short of millions, 
have been laid out on insufficient secu- 
rities. ‘This has often arisen from the 
wilful misconduct of money-agents 
and attorneys, and very often from 
their want of judgment to discriminate, 
or the impossibility of arriving at an 
In the case of 
securities on land, except it be in Mid- 
dlesex or in Yorkshire, there is no 
possibility of knowing what may 
already have been borrowed on the 
security of it, there being noregister for 
any other counties. Hence it may be 
discovered, when it is too late, that, 
although the property on which the 
security is granted may have been 
sufficient if there had been no previous: 
charge, yet there was already more 
than enough to require the whole 
income arising from it. The falling- 
off of rents has also been a source of 
immense loss, in which case, woe to 
the last. 

We have already stated, that annui- 
ties are a species of property recog- 
nised by the law of the land; but we 
should not give a faithful representa- 
tion of facts, if we did also state, that, 
in the very Acts of Parliament in which 
they are recognised, they are stigma- 
tised as disyraceful, and the agents and 
dealers in them treated as fraudulent 
characters, as their conduct cannot be 
left to the ordinary adminisiration of 
the law cf the land, but must be placed 
under the despotic sway of certain 
public functionaries, who are armed 
with a power altogether at variance 
with the usual maxims of British law, 
and for which we must seek a parallel 
in Turkey and Algiers. 

In the courts of such despotic pow- 
crs, when the partics have stated their 
case, and the judges have heard what 
they please to listen to on the subject, 
they give their decision, and that deci- 
sion is final, and from it there is no 
appeal. In this respect it differs from 
the tribunals of civilised > 
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for there a party, who feels aggrieved 
at the decision of a tribunal, may ap- 
peal to a higher tribunal, and the sen- 
tence may be reversed. We are far 
from thinking that in Turkey and 
Algiers justice is not freguently at 
least done, but it is not that kind of 
administration of justice to which our 
feclings can be reconciled. Of that 
justice the judge alone decides, and 
from his decision there is no appeal, 
even to himself. There is not that 
wholesome check, which ordinary des- 
potisms provide, by which a judge is 
made to feel, that if he decide trom 
principles of justice peculiar to him- 
self, he may suffer the shame of having 
his decisions severely commented upon 
and reversed. 

It is true, that there is a written. 
eode of laws, agreeably to which it is 
the duty of the judge to be regulated ; 
but, whilst the facts are left to his deci- 
sion, and he is the absolute interpreter 
of the law, and his views of what he is 
pleased to consider to be the law ecan- 
not be submitted to another revision, 
there is little other check but his own 
eouscience ; and the decisions will, in 
general, be found the very same as if 
no law existed on the subject, 

So harshly does the British legisla- 
ture think of the purchasers of annui- 
ties, that it has placed their property 
wnder an administration of justice 
altogether despotic in its principle, 
and which the unsullied purity of 
Gritish judges can alone keep from 
being a source of fraud and oppression. 
flitherto mest of the decisions which 
have been given in annuity-cases may 
have been perfectly just ; but the prin- 
ciples of that justice it has in some 
cases been dificult to comprehend; 
and, if these matters, like ordinary 
suits atlaw, had been left to twelve 
honest men, there is every reason to 
believe they would have Stupidly 
biundered into an opposite way of 
thinking. 

That, however, the judges have in 
some eases been misted, and have put 
a Wrong interpretation on the law, and 
have in error decided to the destruction 
of property in annuities, we have the 
authority of an Act of the legislature, 
of 3 Geo. 1V. cap. 92. ; and, although 
that Act does not reverse decisions 
already made by the judges, it orders 
them to decide diiicrently in all time 
to come, 


‘bo prevent all frauds and eonecal- 
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ment, in regard to the nature OF con 
ditions of any annuity, a clanse ;. 
enacted in regard to enrolments 
which points out the particular form 
to be used. Column 4 of the formul 
of enrolment, for the names of the 
witnesses, is—E. F. of 

' G.H. of 

Would any person unacquainted with 
law, merely by the aid of reason and 
common sensc, have ever destroyed 
valuable property, and given such 
decisions as might, if applied to al 
similar cases, have destroyed many 
inillions, merely on an argument 
founded on. the little word of, in the 
above formula. Yet we have the 
authority of an Act of Parliament to 
prove that the judges actually did do 
so. Itarose in this way: A witness, 
being usually a lawyer’s clerk, wrote 
his name, and subjoined to it, “ Clerk 
to Mr. A. B. of such a place,” giving 
the number and street of bis employer, 
‘The same was entered in the enrol- 
ment, Itwas contended, that instead 
of the description being in that way, it 
ought to have been of such a number 
and street, stating where the said wit- 
ness lodged. It was argued thata 
lawyer’s clerk was usnally ona low 
salary, and lived in an obscure place, 
and often changed his residence, aud 
nobody knew where he went: it was far 
more to the purpose to state, when ke 
subscribed that he was clerk to such 
a person, and then he could at an) 
time be traced out; and that this was 
in confermity to the Act, which re- 
quired the enrolment to be “s the 
form or to the effect following.” But 
the judges decided that mode of enrol- 
ment to be fatal, and thereby destroyed 
in toto several annuitics; and, as 10 
annuity matters they have a summary 
power, without appeal, these annuities 
are for ever lost. ‘To stop such decl- 
sions, the Act referred to was passed. 

The sixth clause of the same Act 
has been the cause of much more 
destruetion; and in this case the “= 
lature has left the judges c : 
power, as before. The grantor, “. 
virtue of that clause, makes an alli - 
vit, that part of the consideralle’ 
money has been retained ; and fi- 
grantees are called upon to put 12 ‘he 
davits in answer. Upon these t : 
counsellors argue, and the ergy 0d 
cides. Ti has been held by the yen 
of Common Pleas, that the act of = 
agent is the same as if the act of th 
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yincipal, and that the annuity-broker 
sthe agent of the grantees. It any 
artof the money has been retained 
er returned to pay the agent for his 
expenses, or to pay off arrears of 
former annuities, or to repay to the 
arent any money which he had ad- 
vanced to relieve the pressing wants 
of the grantor, or for any othey pur- 
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pose whatever, the annuities have been 
set aside. 

Under all the circumstances, ne 
prudent man will in any case hazard 
his property on annuities; and no man. 
of correct feeling will deal in a pro- 
perty which cannot be left to the he- 
nesty of a British jury. 
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weMOoIRS of WILLIAM PINKNEY, ESQ. the 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST. 

ILLIAM PINKNEY Was born at 
W Annapolis, in the state of Mary- 
jand, on the 17th March, in the year 
1765. His extraordinary natural capa- 
city was quickened and improved by a 
liberal education, in which his predilec- 
tion for the classical writers of antiquity 
was conspicuous. Ata suitable age he 
was placed as an apprentice with a drag- 
sistin Baltimdre. Here he was found 
by the late Judge Chase, who, discern- 
ing in some of his juvenile efforts the 
promise of future excellence, proposed 
to him the study of that profession of 
which he was hereafter to become a 
brilliant ornament. His indentures were 
cancelled with great cheerfulness by his 
employers, who found their gallipots 
neglected whenever a book presented its 
powerful attractions. To what extent 
the kindness of Mr. Chase was excr- 
eised, we are not able to state, but there 
is reason to believe that the obligations 
of Mr. Pinkney were of no ordinary de- 
scription. With unwearied industry he 
cultivated the advantages of this invalu- 
able patronage ; and, on his admission to 
the har in 1786, he was perhaps uurival- 
led in legal learning, and the more ele- 
saut embellishments of polite literature. 
In these luxuries he indulged to tte 
latest period of his professional carcer, 
fascinating some by the richness of his 
diction, and delighting all by the variety 
and splendour of those illastrations, by 
hich he enlivened the most elaborate 
arguments, 

Iu America, a seat in the Iegisla- 
ture of the state, is one of the first steps, 
Which is taken by a young man of ambi- 
Hon, in the career of fortune and fame. 
Accordingly, we soon find Mr. Pinkney 
adding to the business of expounding 
laws, the more important duty of tram- 
Nis them. He was one of the Conven- 
tion, which, on the part of his nytive 
slate, adopted the present Constitaticn 
“ithe Union. te was a member of the 


legislature from the year 1789 until 
1792, when he was promoted by that 
body toa seat in the Executive Council. 
Here he presided until the year 1798, 
when he was returned a delegate trom 
Anne Arundel county, 

In the year 1796, the British treaty 
was ratified by the president, notwith- 
standing the clamour which was excited 
against it by the opposition of that day ; 
and it was faithfully carried into effect, 
although the same party in the House of 
Representatives contended that “they 
had a right, by withholding appropri- 
ations when they saw proper, to stop the 
wheels of government.” The wise and 
upright men who then regulated the ma- 
chinery, would not sanction a doctrine 
so subversive of order. ‘They consi- 
dered a treaty, which had been properly 
concluded, as a law of the land, which 
the house was buuud to obcy ; and they 
did obey it. 

One of the provisions of this treaty re- 
quiring the services of an agent in Lon. 
don, Mr. Pinkney was appointed by Ge- 
neral Washington a commissioner for 
that purpose. While in that city, he 
brought to a conclusion a negotiation be- 
tween the state of Maryland and the 
Bank of Engiand, respecting a sum of 
money which the latter had reccived bL 
way of deposit from the colony of Mary- 
land, before the Revolution. It had 
been commenced by Judge Chase, and 
would have been successfully concladed 
by that gentleman, we believe, but for 
the commencement of bostilittcs, or 
some other cause which compelled bim 
tu leave Great Britain abruptly. 

Mr. Pinkney returned to bis native 
country in 1804, greatly improved hy the 
intercourse Which he had maintained 
with many of the eminent men who 
adorned that period of English history. 
In his official business, he did not ferget 
the more important claims of proles- 
sional character. He was still a hard 
student, as every one must be whe 
aspires to become a finished lawyer ; _ 
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he learned the severe discipline of an 
English court by a constant attendance 
at Westminster Hall. It was therefore 
not surprizing that when he resumed his 
seat at the bar, no one could perceive in 
him any want of readiness in the most in- 
tricate conjunctures. In every case he 
took care to be fully prepared ; if he was 
not, it was difficult to force him into the 
trial of acanse. He was too well versed 
in the ways of the law not to be able to 
obtain, when necessary, the friendly aid 
of a little delay. A single day would 
generally be suflicient; but that day, and 
most of the intervening night, would be 
devoted to his object, with a degree of 
assiduity from which nothing could 
divert him. It is not intended to assert 
that he was inattentive to business, or 
that when called upon he was slow of 
apprehension. Our personal observation 
concurs with the more enlarged ex peri- 
ence of others, in regarding him as unsur- 
passed in promptness, regularity, and 
diligence, in his office; no one more 
quickly perceived the strength or weak- 
ness of a cause; and his mind, at once 
rapid and comprehensive, was so tho- 
roughly embued with legal principles, 
that he could instantly apply them to the 
ease in hand; but, when he entered upon 
the trial of a cause, he seemed to consi- 
der it asa public exhibition, in which 
public applause as wellas a verdict was 
to be obtained. ‘To accomplish these 
objects all his powers were severely 


dasked. In the most palmy state of his 


fame, he scemed, on every such occa- 
sion, to disdain all that he had previously 
acquired, and to contend as if he were 
then wrestling with fortune, for the first 
time, under the most desperate contin- 
gencies. 

At the bar he had few equals and no 
superiors. [is great excellence con- 
sisted in a thorough knowledge, clear 
conception, and lucid explanation, of the 
principles of law ; to which he added ex- 
traordinary powers of analysis, strength 
of argument, and felicity of illustration. 
His style and delivery cannot be recom- 
mended to the imitation of yoang advo- 
cates. The former, though often beauti. 
ful, was frequently turgid and strained ; 
abounding in false ornaments and la. 
rset tg which were intro. 
duced with little taste or jude 
They were calculated to Bry ap 
moment, but not to endure ; and ought 
therefore to be avoided by those who ‘as- 
pire to solid and permanent fame, In 
his delivery he was declamatory and yio- 
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lent; far beyond the utmost bimits «y 
nature. Yet with all these grave ol 

jections, he was a powerful pleader fe 
few could resist the force and fhieney 
his style, or contend rgainst the various 
and profound learning, which he brought 
to the investigation of legal questions, 

In the month of May, 1806, yy; 
Pinkney was appointed a minister extia, 
ordinary and plenipotentiary of ty 
United States, in conjunction with Mr. 
Monroe. ‘Their letters of credence ay. 
thorized them to treat with the Britis, 
government concerning the maritine 
wrougs which had been committed by 
the subjects of that power, and the regu. 
lation of commerce and _ navigation 
between the parties. When they ar. 
rived in Londdn, they found Mr. Fox's 
party at the head of affairs. The illness 
and subsequent demise of that statesman 
presented serious obstacles to the pio 
gress of the negotiation. Lords Hol. 
land and Auckland were at length 
appointed to meet our plenipotentia- 
ries; and a treaty was concluded with 
them, on all the points which bad formed 
tle object of their mission, aud on 
terms which they supposed their gover- 
ment would approve. But the arrange. 
ment did not suit the views of Mr. Jel- 
ferson, who was then the chief magis- 
trate of this country ; and he returned 
the treaty without showing even somuch 
cousideration for the judgment of our 
ministers as to communicate the result 
of their negotiations to the senate of the 
United States. 

On the 8th March, 1808, the secre- 
tary of state transmitted to Mr. Pinkney 
a commission, as successor to Mr. Mon- 
roe, in the legation at London. It isuet 
our intention to follow him through al 
the perplexities in which this missio! 
was involved. After endeavouring 1 
vain, for the space of three years, to ob- 
tain another treaty, he returned to his 
native country ; and in 1812 he was aj 
pointed atto:mey-gencral of the Unite 
States. j 

From that period he pursued his ms 
fession, with signal success, until 1816, 
when he was once more sent abroad me 
diplomatic capacity. The courts - 
Naples and Russia formed the scenes - 
which his ardent mind was ac 
brought into collision with the pe : . 
arts of European statesmet- his 
these missions, he soon returned to 
favourite pursuits. 

He was a member of the senat 
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with this exception, the embassy to 

Russia was the last of his public em- 
ents. 

=. public missions in which Mr. 
Pinkney was employed, occupied seven 
years of his life, for which he received 
about 120,000 dollars. 

In fe latter end of February, 1822, 
ie was seized with a fit of illness, occa- 
sioned by the great exertions which he 
had made in a cause in which he was 
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engaged. It is said that he had em- 

loyed himself a whole night in prepar- 
ing for the labours of the ensuing day. 
He contracted a severe cold, and was 
not able to deliver what bad cost him so 
much toil and privation. He endea- 
voured to surmount these obstacles ; but 
the struggle was too violent; he burst 
the chords of life ; and fell on the theatre 
of his greatness, and in the plenitude of 
his fame! 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in collecting Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered in a 
jook the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose to 


present a selection from them to our readers. 


As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 


other biographical works, the Author may probably have incorporated some of these scraps ; 
tut the greater part are unpublished, and stand alone as cabinet-pictures of men and 
manners, worthy of a place tn a literary miscellany. 

a 


PUNS BY BURKE. 
\] R. Burke’s classical pun on Mr. 
Wilkes’s being carried on the 
shoulders of the mob, was as follows :— 


———— Numerisgue fertur 
Lege solutus. 


Another of Mr. Burke’s playful conceits 
was the description of a good manor, 
as given by Horace in a single line:— 


Est modus im. rebus, sunt certi denique 
fines, 


Or, in other words, “ A modus as to the 
tithes, and certain fines to be paid by 
those holding of the lord.” 

GUELPUIC LITERATURE. 

[t has been long mentioned, as a re- 
proach to the House of Brunswick, that 
unever encouraged men of letters, or 
men of science. It ought not to be 
lorgotten, however, that Prince Ernest- 


Augustus sent the illustrious Leibnitz: 


(0 travel through Germany and Italy ; 
that the Elector, George I. employed 
him to write the history of his family ; 
and that his statue was erected in the 
city of Hanover. 

RACINE. 
. “ a from Euripides that Racine 
nee . ie art of moving the passions’; 
we He a gifts nature may have 
mi ” on the French nation, they 
re ri ays been in need of models to 
rn ee by: for he who is 
— obliged to draw all from himself, 
ahs prepa any thing great. The 
~- te the ancients were familiar to 
ia ee of the age of Louis the 
i enth; and it was by imitating 
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the former that the latter became their 
equals. 
BONAPARTE AND CORSICA. 

Felix Guiliana, at Aliola, in Corsica, 
was nearly related to Bonaparte. He 
called himself a merchant and a banker; 
but was so poor, that he could not give 
change for a bill on England without 
sending it to Leghorn. He supplied 
the Lowestoffe, Capt. Plampin, and se- 
veral other king’s ships, with beef. He 
lived in a miserable ruinated house, and 
had a little shabby counting-house. 

BAYLE. ; 

Bayle, perhaps with too much seve- 
rity, pretends that whoever does not 
understand Greek cannot call himself a 
learned man. At present, among those 
who assume that name, how many are 
there who scarecly understand Latin? 
A romance, or any work of fiction, the 
most contemptible pamphlet, are by 
the authors of them thought suflicient 
titles to this appellation. 

LA HARPE. 

This Frenchman bad much learning 
and ingenuity, but I must object alto- 
gether to his want of candour. His 
hatred to England extended to English 
literature, which he vilified and tra- 
duced ; pretending that our language 
was so poor, that the conditional tense 
cannot be expressed without a peri- 
phrase. It is certain that, with the 
assistance of those most simple, signifi- 
cant, and easy, signs, might, could, 
would, and should, every complex-varia- 
tion of the Greek or Latin tense may 


be clearly expressed. La Harpe un- 
2U dertook 
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dertook to criticise our Engiish pocts: 
what a mean and miserable work he 
made of it, may be gathered from the 
way iv which he prints his extracts :— 
“ Seas roll to waft me.” 
“ Be pleas’d with nothing is no bless’d 
with all.” 
“*Tis ne where to be found, or ever 
where.” 
These extracts are taken from = the 
Essay on Man.” M. La Harpe pro- 
fesses fo examine, most critically, the 
heauties of these extracts, and pro- 
nounces accordingly ; but no man has 
laid himself more open to animadver- 
sion. The above instances, indeed, 
convict him of the grossest and most 
palpable ignorauce respecting our lan- 
guage, 


4 


THE FINE ARTS. 

A knowledge of the fine arts may be 
said to open a sixth sense upon every 
one who successfully cultivates them. 
The savage eats his food, and falls 
asleep; the man of mere wealth does 
little mere: but to those who seek 
pleasure in cultivating a taste for the 
fine arts, the pleasures of sense will 
appear but subordinate, Previous to 
the institution of the Royal Academy, 
we had uo native artists of eclebrity 
either in painting or scalpture,—Ho- 
garth alone exeepted. No sooner, 
however, was royal patronage extended 
to the fine arts, than a general feeling in 
their favour pervaded the kingdom, and 
the impulse thus given produced great 
exertions. The Royal Academy is not 
without its enemies, and some abuses 
may exist in the institution. Favour- 
itism in accepting and disposing of the 
pictures is known to bave been mani- 
fested.  'Phese are blemishes that should 
be remedied; but, taking into conside- 
ration the advantages which the institu- 
tion offers to young artists, and the love 
of the arts which it has generated, and 
continues to preserve, we must be se- 
vere censors not to be to its faults a 
little blind. 

JOUN ADAMS, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Mr. John Adams is mentioned in the 
Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, by Archdeacon 
Blackburne, as a man likely to act a 
great part, should a war ensue. 

Mr. Adams came over to England, 
as Ininister-plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America, immediately 
aiter the ratification of the treaty of in- 
dependence. As he, or rather his lady, 
had concerts and musical parties at his 
house, several of the friends of liberty, 
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and I believe Mrs, Macauley 4 
the rest, predicted bet little good from 
luxurious enjoyments of this king 
wiich savoured rather of monsrchies| 
habits. But the ambassador, hotwith. 
standing this, possessed repAblican ha. 
bits, and on all occasions eVjaced 4 
certain simplicity of conduct aid bely. 
viour. Asa proof of this, while in tow) 
he frequented the shop of a bookseller 
in Piccadilly almost daily; and was 
anxious to converse with the literary 
men who were accustomed to repair 
thither. He was also very anxious to 
keep up a familiar intercourse with all 
those who had supported the American 
cause. This led to an intimacy with 
Mr. Brand Hollis; and both he and 
Mrs. Adams paid visits to that gentle. 
man, while residing at his seat at the 
Hyde, near Ingatestone, in Essex. 

A curious anecdote appears recorded 
in a loose memorandum, penned by bis 
host, and discovered among his papers 
by his heir aud executor, the late Dr. 
Disney, which shall be here transcribed, 
without either comment or remark. 
“T wish you, sir, to believe, (said the 
king to Mr. Adams, at his first visil,) 
and that it may be understood in Ame- 
rica, that I have done nothing in the 
late contest but what I thought myselt 
indispensably bound to do, by the a 
T owed my people. I will be very er 
With you, sir: I was the last to consel 
to the separation heing made, but, a 
having been inevitable, I have _ 
said, and I say now, that I will be “4 
last to disturb the independance of ‘the 
United States, or in any way infringe 
their richts.* is 

Mr. Adams’s conduct, during his - 
sion to Europe, and indeed during the 
Whole contest, was so much approy : 
of by bis countrymen, that they vol aot 
him, in succession, the highest hono “a 
which a free state can bestow 00 oe 
triot citizen. The following — 
bat extraordinary, letter, was vis 
mitted by him to Mr. Brand ~ hic 
while on his way to America with 
wile. 


Fountain Ina, Portsmash, 
Apri 5; 17838. any 
My dear Sir,—If there ever W@ 


jends 
philosophic solitude, your two ae 
have found it in this place; ie with 
have been wind-bound a whole wee whole 
out a creature to speak to. Our 


t 
business, pleasure, and amusement, 


ee oe 


|. 
* See Memoirs of Thomas Brand Ho 
lis, esq. F.R.S. and s.A. 
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been reading Necker’s “ Religious Opi- 
nions,” Hayley’s ‘* Old Maids, and Cum- 
berland’s fourth “* Observer. Our whole 
stock is now exhausted ; and, if the ship 
should not arrive with a fresh supply. of 
hooks, we shall be obliged to write ro- 
ances, to preserve us from melancholy. 

I know not whether Atheism has made 
great progress in England ; and perhaps, 
&e. ; 

At this moment, there is a greater fer- 
mentation throughout Europe upon the 
subject of government, than was perhaps 
ever known at any former period. France, 
Holland, and Flanders, are alive to it. Is 
government a science, or not? Are there 
any principles on which it is founded ? 
What are itsends? It, indeed, there is no 
rule or standard, all must be ascribed to 
chance.’ If there isa standard, what is it? 
It is easier to make a people discontented 
with a bad government, than to teach 
them how to establish and maintain a good 
one. Liberty can never be created and 
preserved without a people; and by a 
pedple, I mean a common people, in con- 
tradistinction from the gentlemen: anda 
people cau never be created and preserved 
without an executive authority on one 
land, separated entirely from the body of 
the gentlemen. The two ladies, Aristo- 
cratia and Democratia, will eterna!ly pull 
caps, until one or other is victorious. If 
the first is (he conqueror, she rever fai!s to 
depress and debase her rival into the most 
deplorable servitude. If the last con- 
quers, she eternally surrenders herself into 
the arms of a ravisher. 

Kings, therefore, are the natural allies 
of the common people, and the prejudices 
against them are by no means favourable 
loliberty. Kings, and the common peo- 
ple, have both an enemy in the gentlemen; 
and they must unite, in some degree or 
other, against them, or both will be de- 
stroyed : the one dethroned, and the other 
enslaved. The common people, too, are 
unable to defend themselves against their 
own ally the king, without another ally in 
the gentiemen, It is, therefore, indis- 
pensably necessary, that the gentlemen in 
a body, or by representatives, should be 
an independent and essential branch of 
Ve constitution, By a king, I mean a 
“s'© person, possessed of the whole exe- 
cutive power, 

You have often said to me, that it is 
— preserve the balance. This is 
Rat the, is difficult to preserve liberty. 
re can be no liberty without some 
pened da it is certainly easier to pre- 
ae hes ance of three branches than of 
ies Bons people cannot preserve a 
eas . three branches, how is it possi- 
the om to preserve one of two only? 
preserve e of England find it difficult to 
Would t their balance at present, how 
they do if they had the election of 

2 


hat 


a King and a House of Lords to make 
once a-year, Or once in seven years, as 
well as of a House of Commons? It 
scems evident, at first blush, that pe- 
riodical elections of the King and Peers in 
England, in addition to the Commons, 
would produce agitations that might de- 
stroy all order and safety, as well as li- 
berty. The gentlemen, too, can never 
defend themselyes against a brave and 
united common people, but by an alliance 
with a king; nor against a king, without 
an alliance with the common people. IJtis 
the insatiability of human passions that is 
the foundation of all government. Men 
are not only ambitious, but their ambition 
is unbounded; they are not only avarici- 
ous, but their avarice is insatiable, ‘The 
desires of kings, gentlemen, and common 
people, ail increase, instead of being sa- 
tisfied, with indulgence. ‘This fact being 
allowed, it will follow, that it is necessary 
to place checks upon them all, 
I am, &c. JoHN ADAMS, 

Thomas Brand Hollis, esq. 

Is this a letter from a republican am- 
bassador, which is so full of the praise 
of kings? was it written by a citizen of 
the United States of America, the inha- 
bitants of which elect both their senate 
and chief magistrate ? 

Here follows some passages from 
another, addressed to the same gen- 
tleman :— 

I wish I could write romances. True 
histories of my wanderings, and waiting 
for ships and winds, at Ferro! and Corun- 
na, in Spain; at Nantes, L’Orient, and 
Brest, in France; at Helvoet, the Island of 
Goree, and Over Hackee, in Holland ; and 
at Harwich, Portsmouth, and the Isle otf 
Wight, in England; would make very en- 
tertaining romances in the hands of a good 
writer. 

It is very true, as you say, that ‘ royal 
despots endeavour to prevent the science 
of government from being studied.” But 
it is equally true, that aristocratical 
despots, and democratical despots too, 
endeavour to retard the study with equal 
snecess. The aristocracies in Holland, 
Poland, Venice, Bern, &c. are inexorable 
to the freedom of enquiry in religion, but 
especially in politics, as the monarchies of 
France, Spain, Prussia, or Russia. Itis 
in mixed governments only that political 
toleration subsists; and in Needham’s 
“Excellencies of a Free State, or right 

‘onstitution,” the majority would be 
equally intolerant. Every unbalanced 
power is intolerant. 

P.S.—Mrs. Adams and I have been to 
visit Carisbroke Castle, once the prison of 
the booby Charles. * At what moment 
did Cromwell become ambitious?” is a 
question I have heard asked in England. 


I answer, before he was born. He was 
ambitious 
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ambitious every moment of his life. He 
was a canting dog: I hate him for his hy- 
pocrisy ; but I think he had more sense 
than his friends. He saw the necessity of 
three branches, as I suspect. If he did, 
he was perfectly right in wishing to be a 
king. I do not agree with those who im- 
pute to him the whole blame of an uncon- 
ditional restoration. They were the most 
responsible for it who obstinately insisted 
on the abolition of monarchy. If they 
would have concurred in a rational reform 
of the Constitution, Cromwell would have 
joined them. 

The following letter was addressed to 
the same correspondent, after he had 
crossed the Atlantic, and re-visited the 
country that had given him birth. 

Braintree, near Boston, Dec. 3, 1788. 

My dear Friend,—If I had been told, at 
my first arrival, that five months would 
pass before I should write a line to Mr. 
Brand Hollis, I should not have believed 
it. I found my estate, in consequence of 
a total neglect and inattention on my part 
fur fourteen years, was falling into decay, 
and in so much disorder, as to require my 
whole attention to repair it. I have a 
great mind to essay a description of it. It 
is not large, in the first place: it is but 
the farm of a patriot. But there are in it 
two or three spots from whence are to be 

“seen some of the most beautiful prospects 
in the world. I wish that the Hyde was 
within ten miles, or that Mr, Brand Hollis 
would come and build a Hyde near us. I 
have a fine meadow, that I would christen 
by the name of Hollis Mead, if it were 
not too small. The hill where I now live 
is worthy to be called Hollis-hill : but, as 
only a small part of the top belongs to me, 
itis doubtful whether it would succeed. 
There is a fine brock runs through a mea- 
dow by my house; shall I call it Hollis- 
brook ? 

What shall I say to yonof public affairs? 
The increase of population is wonderful. 
The plenty of provisions of all kinds 
amazing ; and cheap in proportion to their 
abundance, and the scarcity of money, 
which certainly is very great. 

~ « * y z & 

The elections for the new government 
lave been determiued very well, hitherto, 
in general. You may have the curiosity 
to ask what your friend is to have2 JT 
really am at a loss to guess, The proba- 
bility, at present, seems to be, that I shall 
have no lotinit. I amin the habit of ba- 
oe every thing : in one scale is vanity, 
in the other comfort. Can you doubt 
which will preponderate? In public life 
I have found rothing but the former ; in 
= life, I have enjoyed much of the 

I regret the loss of the booksellers’ 
shops, and the society of the few men of 
letters that I knew in London. In ail 
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other respects, I am happie 
accommodated here, PEnety wad bee 


{In 1789, Mr. Adams Was elccte 
vice-president; soon after which, {p 
wrote a letter to Mr. B. Hollis, 4 
‘‘ Boston, O pdr 

ston, October 28, 1789,” in which 
he states that— 

_ This town has been wholly employed in 
civilities to the President for some days, 
and greater demonstrations of confidence 
and affection (adds he) are not, cannot be, 
given, In your quarter of the globe to their 
adored crowned heads. My country has 
assigned to me a station, which require 
constant attention and painfal labor; bu 
I shall go through it with cheerfulness, 
provided my health can be preserved init, 
There is a satisfaction in living with ou 
beloved chief, and so many of our vener- 
able patriots, that no other country, aud 
no other office in this country, could 
afford me. 

What is your opinion of the straggle in 
France? Will it terminate happily? Wil 
they be able to form a coustitution? You 
know that, in my political creed, the word 
liberty is not the thing ; nor is resentment, 
revenge, and rage, a constitution, nor th 
means of obtaining one. Revolution, 
perhaps, can never be effected without 
them ; but men should always be carelul 
to distingnish an unfortunate concomitant 
of the means from the means themselves, 
and especially not to mistake the meats 
for the end, 

In his next, dated New York, Juve 
1, 1790, he observes,— 

L am situated on the majestic banks of 
the Hudson,—in comparison with which 
your Thames is but a rivulet,—and si- 
rounded by all the beauties and sublimities 
of nature. Never did I live on so delight 
fula spot. I would give,—what would [ 
not give, tosee you here? 

Your library, and your cabinets of ele- 
gant and costly curiosities, would be an 
addition to such a situation, which would 
in this country attract the curiosity of - 
In Europe they are lost in the crowe 
Come over, and purchase a paradise here ; 
and be the delight and admiration of a new 
world, Marry one of our fine girls, a 
leave a family to do honour to humat De 
ture, when you can no longer do itin per- 
son. Franklin is no more; aud we _ 
lately trembled for Washington. ‘Thank 
God, he is recovered from 4 dangeror’ 
sickness, and is likely now to —, 
many years. His life is of vast importan 
to us, land's 

Is there any probability of Engia 
being able to carry off her distempe® 
wish her well and prosperous, but I - 
she would adopt the old maxim, “ livea 
let live.” | a 

Will there be a complete revolation 
Europe, both in religion and governee 
Where will the foremost passio”® 


principles 
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principles lead, and in what will they end? 
in more freedom and humanity, I am 
clear; but when, or how? 

I am, &e. 

In his next letter, dated from New 
York, only ten days after, he returns to 
the consideration of this subject :— 

The great revolution in France is won- 
derful, but not supernatural, The hand 
of Providence is in it, I doubt not; work- 
int, however, by natural and ordinary 
means, such as produced the reformation 
in religion in the sixteenth century. That 
all men have one common nature, is a 
principle which will now universally pre- 
vail; and equal rights and equal duties 
will,in a just sense, I hope be inferred 
from it. But equal ranks and equal pro-* 
perty never can be inferred from it, any 
nore than equal understanding, agility, 
vigor, or beauty. 

{ am delighted with Dr. Price’s sermon 
on patriotism, But there is a sentiment 
or two which I should explain a little. 
He guards his hearers and readers, very 


judiciously, against the extremes of adula- 


tion and contempt. ‘The former is the 
extreme (he says,) to which mankind in 
general have been most prone.” 

The generality of rulers have treated 
men as your English horse-jockies treat 
their horsesy—convinced them first that 
they were their masters, and next that 
they were their friends; at least, they 
have pretended to doso. Mankind have, 
[agree, behaved too much like horses,— 
been rude, wild, and mad, until they were 
mastered ; and then been too tame, gentle, 
and dull, 

I think our friend should have stated it 
thus :—The great and perpetual distinc- 
tion in civilized societies has been between 
the rich,—who are few; and the poor,— 
who are many. When the many are mas- 
ters, they are too unruly; and then the 
lew are too tame, and afraid to speak out 
the trath, The few have most art and 
union, and therefore have generally pre- 
vailed in the end. The inference cf wis- 
dom from these premises is, that neither 
the rich nor the poor should ever be suf- 
fered to be masters. They should have 
— power to defend themselves ; and, 
res their power may be always equal, 

ere should be an independent mediator 
ee them,—always ready, always 
a and always interested, to assist the 
an est. Equal laws can never be made 
_dintaimed without this balance. You 
‘ee, I still hold fast my scales, and weigh 
rite thing in them, ‘The French must 

nic) become my disciples, or rather the 
a athe wey or 7 will have no 
perty, no ee personal liberty, no pro 


bet this country the pendulum has vi- 


rance has sey 
ce has severe trials to endure from the 


same cause. Both have found, or will 
find, that to place property at the mercy 
of a majority who have no property, is— 
commitlere agnum lupo. My fundamental 
maxim of government is—never trust the 
lamb to the custody of the wolf, 

Towards the latter end of November, 
1790, Mr. Adams, together with all his 
family, removed to Back-hill, near Phi- 
ladelphia ; except his son, John-Quincy, 
who was bred to the bar, and at that 
time practised as a counsellor at Bos- 
ton. Ina short letter to Mr. B. Hollis, 
immediately before his departure, he 
expresses himself thus :— 

This country, too, is as happy as it de- 
serves to be. A perfect calm and con- 
tentment reigns in every part. The new 
government enjoys as much of the confi- 
dence of the people as it ought to enjoy ; 
and has undoubtedly greatly promoted 
their freedom, prosperity, and happiness. 

We are very anxious for the cause of 
liberty in France, but are apprehensive 
that their constitution cannot preserve 
their union. Yet we presume not to judge 
for them, when will be the proper time, 
and what the method of introducing tie 
only adequate remedy against competi- 
tions. You know what I mean. 

Mrs. Adams,* also, was the occasional 
correspondent of the subject of this 
memoir; and a few passages from one 
of her letters, dated New York, Sept. 
6, 1790, shall be here transcribed. 

My dear Sir,—If my heart had not done 
you more justice than my pen, I would dis- 
own it. I place the hours spent at the 
Hyde among some of the most pleasurable 
of my days, and I esteem your friendship 
as one of the most valuable acquisitions 
that I made in your country,—a country 
that I should most sincerely rejoice to vi- 
sit again, if I could do it without crossing 
the ocean. 

I have a situation here, which for natu- 
ral beauty may vie with the most delicious 
spot Leversaw. Itisa mile and a half 
distant from the city of New York. The 
house is situated upon an eminence; at an 
agreeable distance flows the Hudson, bear- 
ing upon her bosom the fruitful produc- 
tions of the adjacent country. On my 
right hand are fields, beautifully varie- 
gated with grass and grain to a great ex- 
tent, like the valley of Honiton, in Devon- 
shire. Upon my left, the city opens to 

view, intercepted here and there by a 
rising ground, and an ancient oak. In 
front, beyond the Hudson, the Jersey 
shores present an exuberance of rich well- 
cultivated soil. The venerable oaks, and 
broken ground covered with wild pr 
which 





® Mrs. Adams’s maiden name Abigail. 
‘Twice married, I believe. 
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which surround me, give a natural beauty 
to the spot, which is truly enchanting. 
A lovely variety of birds serenade me 
morning and evening, rejoicing in their 
liberty and scarcity ; for I have as much 
as possible prohibited the grounds from 
invasion; and sometimes almost wished 
for game-laws, when my orders have not 
been sufficiently regarded. The partridge, 
the woodcock, and the pigeon, are too 
great temptations to the sportsmen to 
withstand. How greatly would it contri- 
bute to my happiness to welcome here my 
much esteemed friend. It is true we have 
a large portion of the blue-and-gold, of 
which you used to remind me, when you 
thought me an Egyptian; but, however I 
might hanker after the good things of 
America, I have been sufficiently taught 
to value and esteem other countries be- 
sides my Own. 

You were pleased to inform us, that 
your adopted family flourished in your 
soil ; mine has received an addition. Mrs. 
Smith, Mr, Adanis’s daughter, and the 
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wife of Colonel W. Stephen Smith, r 
» Bee 


specting the name of the great lit 
benefactor of her native state me 
grateful remembrance of the friendly 
attention and patriotic Character of M 
present successor, has named her an 
born son, ‘Thomas-Hollis. 
Our government acquires confidence 
strength, and stability, daily, Peace js 
in our borders, and plenty in our dwel 
lings ; we earnestly pray that the kindlip, 
flames of war, which appear to be burstine 
out in Europe, may by no means be ex. 
tended to this rising nation. We enjoy 
freedom in as great a latitude as is consi. 


tent with our security aud happiness, God 


grant that we may riglitly estimate our 
blessings. ° 

Pray remember me in an affectionate 
manner to Dr. Price and Mrs. Jebb; and 
be assured, my dear sir, that I am, with 
every sentiment of love and esteem, 

Yours, &c. 
ABIGAIL ADAMs. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


I 


LENORA ; 
A new Translation from the German, in the 
metre of the Original. 

By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW, 
WHEN morning’s gleam was on the hill, 
From sleep Lenora started : 

** My true love, art thou living still ? 
How long shall we be parted?” 
With Frederick’s host ber William went, 
But since the fight of Prague he sent 
No word to sooth her bosom,—rent 
With care, and anxious longing. 


The king and queen, who saw with pain 

Their gallant armies wasted, 
Made peace at last, and thus again 

The sweets of quiet tasted : 
And either host, with trumpet’s sound, 
And drums, which beat for miles around, 
Came home,— with verdant branches 

crowu'd,— 
Unto their habitations. 


Aud every where, and every where, 

In busy thousands meeting, 
Stood young aud old, with joyous air, 

To give the comers greeting, 
“Thank God!” the anxious mother cried 
And likewise many a happy bride. 
Lenora’s hopes were sorely tried 

On that eventful morning, 


And told the warriors over: 


And yet mid all the armed ranks 
She could not see her Jover: 
And, when the troops had hurried past 
She spread her tresses to the blast ' 
And on the ground herself she cast 
And wept for bitter anguish, 


She sought the rear, she sought the flanks, 





And, as in tears she found relief, 
There came the mother, running: 
“My child, my child, avow thy grief,— 

So fearful, and so stunning.” 
“Q mother! ail my bope is lost, 
And blighted by an early frost ; 

Alike by God and angel crost : 
Ah! woe is me, forlorn one.” 


“ O child, beneath His mandate bow, 
And pray a pater-noster ; 

The holy scriptures tell us how 
He loves the weak to foster.” 


“Oh mother, mother,—gone,—ls gone, 


Toward me God hath harshly done, 
And shrift or prayer I'll have none,— 
For what would that avail me‘ 


“ O rise, and seek the holy priest, 
Who hath confest thee often; 

And take the sacrament, at least, 
Which will thy sorrow soften.” 

‘¢ Leave sacraments to prating knaves, 

Or fling them to the wind and waves: 


Will they lift dead men from theit graves: 


Will they restore my lover?” 


‘Ah! child, perhaps in yonder land 
The ruthless monster tarries, 

And, having broke each sacred band, 
Another maiden marries : 

Ah! let him wander,—let him ¢0,— 


Nor dim with grief thy lovely brow ; 
His falsehood soon will work him woe, | 


And thou wilt have thy vengeance. 


“O mother, all your words are val, 
And lost is lost for ever; . 
Come, Death, and ease me of my pa! 
And life from body sever ; 





And 
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And quench this fleeting spark of light 

Jn horror and eternal night, — ia 

For God looks down, and feasts his sight 
Upon our sharpest sorrows 


“Blest Lord! turn bark to her true path 
A lost and wretched maiden ; 
Endore her yet, altho’ with wrath 
Thy scale is heavy laden. 
\h! child, forget a foolish love, 
And think of joys that reign above; 
Be patient as the patient dove, 
And thou wilt surely prosper.” 


“Q mother, { but little heed 
Those dreams of future glory ; 
And still would love, altho’ my meed 
Were hell or purgatory. 
Ah! woe’s the day that gave me birth,— 
The joys of heaven, aud of earth, 
To me would seem of little worth, 
Unless my true-love shar’d them.” 


Thus bow’d beneath affliction’s rod, 
With boom wildly raging, 
She still continued with her God 
A horrid warfare waging : 
She beat her bosom, rent her brow, 
Until the sun had spent its glow, 
And brightly rose in heaven’s bow 
The stars, with golden sparkle. 


And, as she listen’d, on the heath 
A horse’s hoof did rumble ; 
Down jump'd a rider, close beneath 
The gateway, neat and humble : 
And then the bell, which hung aloft, 
Was pull’d until it tingled oft, 
While thro’ the key-hole, sweet and soft, 
A well-known voice did whisper : 


‘‘Halloo! halloo! my love, arise, 
And greet the early morrow ; 
Shake slumber from thy gentle eyes, 
And from thy bosom sorrow.” 
Then, wildly starting, up she rose : 
“Ah! Willlam,—what! escap’d the foes ! 
What [ have borne no mortal knows: 
Fiom whither hast thou journey’d 2” 


“Reproach me not: I come from where 

Bohemia’s woods are spreading ; 
And I will take thee back, my fair, — 
_And we will have a wedding.” 
“First enter, William, I entreat, 
Por through the hawthorn drives the sleet, 
Aud T'll unboot thy frozen feet, 

And warm thee in my bosom.” 


, Ha! let it blow with freezing gust, 
; f will make our limbs the stronger ; 
My steed is snorting,—go I must, 
Aud dare not tarry longer : . 
i courage, and behind me spring,— 
ong tu be upon the wing ; 
A short one hundred miles will bring 
lr Course to its conclusion.”’ 


\ . . ' 
To ride so far this night, my love, 
thon surely hast not power; 
or hark ! the turret-clock above 

roclaims the eleventh hour.” 


“ Tush, tush,—the moon is shining bright, 

We ride as fast as levin-light ; 

And I will bring thee, maid, this night 
Unto the bed of marriage.” 


** But say where is this bed? I fear, 
O William, thy intentions,” 
‘¢ Far off it lies,—cool, dark, and drear, 
And not of large dimensions !” 
“ Hast roomfor me?’—* O do not doubt ; 
Come, come, my time is nearly out, 
The marriage guests ard all the rout 
Await thee with impatience.” 


Swift at the word, the maiden sprung 
Upon the horse, behind him ; 

And to her trusty knight she clung, 
And with her arms entwin'd him. 

Then hurry, hurry, from the spot, 

Away they speed,—away they trot,— 

Till breathing thick, and breathing hot, 

The charger snorts beneath them. 


On either hand they leave aloof 

The mountains and the ridges; 
But stiil the charger plies his hoof, 

And thunders o’er the bridges. 
‘“* Dost fear, dost fear, my youthful bride ? 
The wintry moon is beaming wide; 
Hurrah! the dead-men well can ride, 

Onr course will soon be ended.” 


‘But, hark! what means that mutter’d 
sound, 

Why croaks the watchful raven? , 
O yes! some luckless wretch is bound 

To his eternal haven !” 
And then there came a funeral throng, 
Which bore a dingy hearse along; 
And loud and dismal was the song, 

As croak of toads in marshes. 


Then instantly the warrior cried, 

With a tremendous halloo, 

“1 carry home my youthful bride, 

And you, by G—, must follow; 
Come, sexton,—come with all the train, 
And how! us out a bridal strain; 

Avd you, sir priest, I must detain, 
To bless the marriage-chamber.” 


Then instantly they left the dead, 
Obedient to bis calling, 

And, hurrying on, behind him sped, . 
With noise and shouts appalling ; 

And then, like lightning, from the spot 

Away they speed, away they trot; 

Till breathing thick, and breathing hot, 

The charger snorts beneath them. 


And on the left, and on the right, 

Flew forest, wood, and city ; 
While, ever and anon, the knight 

Sung out his fearful ditty : 
“Dost tear, my love? Hold firm and fast : 
Hurrah! the dead-men ride at last ; 
Full many a weary league is past 

Since we began our journey. 


“‘ But yonder see, upon the plain, 
Where pallid beams are glancing, 
A rabble-rout, and spectre-train, 


With gambols wild are dancing : 
Halloe! 
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Halloo! ye rabble,—here, come here, Then, fading in a misty shroud, 

And follow qnickly in our rear; Away, away, he dashes, 

For we to bridal-chamber steer, WwW hile horrid screamings rose, until 
And you must dance before us.” They shook the vault and distant hill: 


’ “ : 
And then the rout, with noisy shout, _ mana eA sew ~ chill, 
And voices swelling hoarser yet she faintly struggled ; 
Than rushing tempests, turn'’d about, And then the spectres form’d a dance, 
And ran behind the courser ; _And round, and round, hurraing, 
And hurry, hurry, from the spot,— First saw her sink in death’s cold trance, 
Away they speed,—away they trot ; Then thunder’d forth this saying: 
Till breathing thick, and breathing hot, “‘O patience, patience : trifle not 
The charger snorts beneath them ; With Him above, who rules thy lot; 


And, when they turn'd their eyes to gaze, his tag ne got 

They saw the objects round them pt ion. 
Soon vanish in the distant haze, — 

With speed that did astound them : OS Re do ARORA, Sn 
“ Dost fear, dost fear, my youthfal bride? DIV eg their stiff-neck'd flocks to cure, 
The wintry moon is beaming wide ; Wit . wond'rous patience will harangue 
Hurrah! the dead-men well can ride: oud pire 

Our course is nearly ended. To cure my patients of their ails, 


I quicker means devise~ 
“ Steed, steed, go quickly ; hark! the cock | 4 » I Bangham. 
Is rousing lazy mortals, 


[Nov. 1, 
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And Morning now will soon unlock 
With rosy hand her portals. 
Fulfill’d, falfill’d, is this wild chace,— 
O maid, prepare for my embrace ! 
We are arriv'd now at the place 
Which thou hast long expected.” 


A massy gate before them stood, 

With splints of iron shielded ; 
But, when be touch’d the blacken’d wood, 

It shiver'd, shook, and yielded, 
Back creak’d the hinges loud and hoarse, 
And over graves they hold their course ; 
Beneath the hoof of mighty force 

The hollow pavement clatter’d. 


But, mark now! when the rider stopp’d, 
Ensu’d a fearful wonder ; 

From off his limbs the armour dropp’d, 
Like bark when smote by thunder ; 

His ghastly head at once grew bare 

Of skin and muscle,—flesh and hair ; 

And no love-lighted eye-balls stare 

Within the yawning sockets. 


Tall grows the steed, and, snorting loud, 
He spouts forth tire-flashes ; 


—= 
SONNET. 
Autumn! thy scenes of golden lustre fade, 
No more thy rich-rob’d fields salute the 
eye; 
Nor more thy ruddy orchards stand 
display’d, 
Deck’d in Pomona’s beauteons livery ; 
No more thy powerful suns, with ripening 
beam, 
Cheer the lone foliage of yon brown 
sere grove ; 
No more young Zephyr sports along the 
stream, 
Or the gay linnet carols blithe of love: 
Tho’ now, of ‘joyous views” almost berelt, 
The swallows have departed,—omen 
drear! 
Yet the kind produce of thy bounty left, 
Autumn! our hearts with happiest Joy 
shall cheer ; zi 
And, as we circle round cold Winter s fire, 
‘Thy generous racy wine shall Loves = 
thoughts inspire. 
Cullum-street. 
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Society for mitigating and gradually 
abolishing the State of Slavery through- 
out the British Dominions.* 

4 E, objects of this Society cannot 

be more clearly and comprehen- 





* Extracted from a Pamphlet just pub- 
lished, entitled “ The Substance of the De- 
bate in the House of Commons, on the 15th 
ot May, 1823, on a Motion tor the Mitiga- 
tion and Gradual Abolition of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions. With 
a Preface and Appendixes, containing 
facts and reasonings illustrative of Colonial 
Bondage. 


‘Trade, for which an act of the Leg 


sively defined than in the follow1z vl 
solutions, which were unanimously 
adopted at its sirst meeting. — ™ 
That the individuals composing the Ph 
sent meeting are deeply impresses Oe 
the magnitude and number ot the 9 of 
tached to the system of Slavery whic Orie 
vails in many of the Colonies of Great a 
tain; asystem which appears to — of 
be opposed to the spirit and preceP very 
Christianity, as well as repugnant C0 c 
dictate of natural humanity and eur the 
That they long indulged a hope, tha 


’ e 
nant dle ition of the Slav 
sreat measure of the Aboli islature 

. was 








gue 


18:23.] sete 

sed in 1807, after a struggle o 
tl mpeg would have tended rapidly 
to the mitigation and gradual extinction of 
negro bondage in the British colonies ; 
but that in thishope they have been pain- 
fully disappointed ; and, after a lapse of 
sixteen years, they have still to deplore the 
almost undiminished prevalence of the 
yery evils which it was one great object of 


the abolition to remedy. 
That under these circumstances they 


feel themselves called upon, by the most 
binding considerations of their duty as 
Christians, vy their best sympathies as 
men, and by their solicitnde to maintain 
unimpaired the high reputation aud the 
solid prosperity of their country, to exert 
themselves, in their separate and collective 
capacities, in furthering this most impor- 
tant object, and in endeavonrmg by all 
prudeut and lawful means to mitigate, and 
eventually to abolish, the slavery existing 
in our colonial possessions. 


In the colonies of Great Britain 
there are at this moment upwards of 
800,000 human beings in a state of de- 
grading personal slavery. 

These uuhappy persons, whether 
young or old, male or female, are the 
absolute property of their master, who 
may sell or transfer them at his pleasure, 
and who may also regulate according to 
his discretion (within certain limits) the 
measure of their labour, their foud, and 
their pnnishment. 

Many of the slaves are (and all may 
be) branded like cattle, by meaus of a 
hot iron, on the shoulder or other con- 
spicuons part of the body, with the ini- 
lials of their master’s name; and thus 
bear about them, in indelible characters, 
the procf of their debased and servile 
state, 

The slaves, whether male or female, 
are driven to labour by the impulse of 
the cart-whip, for the sole bencfit of their 
owners, from whom they-receive no wa- 
s¢8; and this labour is continued (with 
certain intermissions for breakfast and 
diuner), from morning to night, through- 
out the year, 

In the season of crop, which lasts for 
four or five months of the year, their la- 
bour is protracted not only throughout 
the day, as at other times, but during 
either half the night, or the whole of 
every alternate night. 


srr being generally made to work 


are { 


uiher obliged to labour for their 
aa Maintenance on that day which 
"sht to be devoted to repose and rcli- 
— listruction, And as that day is 
7 their only market-day, it’ follows, 
loxtuty Mac. No. 388, 


er the lash, without wages, the slaves | 
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that “Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to 
them,” but is of necessity a day of 
worldly occupation, and much bodily 
exertion. 

The colonial laws arm the master, or 
any one to whom he may ‘delegate his 
authority, with a power to punish his 
slaves tu a certain extent, without the 
intervention of the magistrate, and with- 
out any responsibility for the use of this 
tremendous discretion; and to that ex- 
tent le may punish them for any offence, 
or for no offence. ‘These discretionary 
punishments are usually inflicted on the | 
naked body with the cart-whip, an in- 
strument of dreadful severity, which cru- 
elly lacerates the flesh of the sufferer. 
Kven the unhappy females. are equally 
liable with the men to have their persons 
thus shamelessly exposed and barba- 
rously tortured at the caprice of their 
master or overseer. 

The slaves being regarded in the eye 
of the law as mere chattels, they are lia- 
ble to be seized in execution for their 
master’s debts, and, without any regard 
to the family-ties which may be broken 
by this oppressive and merciless process, 
to be sold by auction to the highest bid- 
der, who may remove them to a distant 
pait of the same colony, or even exile 
them to another colony. 

Marriage, that blessing of civilized 
and even of savage life, is protected in 
the case of the slaves by no legal sanc- 
tion. It cannot he said to exist among 
them. Those, therefore, who live to- 

ether as man and wife are liable to be 
separated by the caprice of their master, 
or by sale for the satisfaction of his cre- 
difors, | 

‘he slaves in general have little or no 
access to the means of Christian in- 
struction. 

‘The effect of the want of such instruc- 
tion; as- well as of the absence of any 
marriage tie, is that the most unrestrain- 
ed licentiousness, (exhibited in a degra- 
ding, disgusting, and depopulating, pro- 
miscuous intercourse,) prevails almost 
universally among the slaves; and is 
encouraged, no less universally, by the 
example of their superiors the whites. 

The evidence of slaves is not admitted 
by the colonial courts, in any civil or 
criminal case affecting a person of free 
condition. If a white man, therefore, 
perpetrates the most atrocious acts of 
barbarity, in the presence of slaves only, 
the injured party is left without any 
means of legal redress. 

In none of the colonics of Great Eri- 
tain bave those legal facilitics been afford- 
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ed to the slave, to purchase bis own 
freedom, which have produced such ex- 
icnsively beneficial efiects in the colonial 
possessions of Spain and Portugal; 
where the slaves have been manumitted 
in large numbers, not only without inju- 
ry, but with benefit to the master, and 
with decided advantage to the public 
peace and safety. On the contrary, in 
many of our colonies, even the voluntary 
manumission of slaves by their master 
has heen obstructed, and in some ren- 
dered nearly impossible, by large fines. 

It is an oniversal principle of colo- 
nial law, that all black or coloured 
persons are presumed and taken to be 
slaves, unless they can legally prove 
the contrary. ‘The liberty, therefore, 
even of free persons, is thus often greatly 
endangered, and sometimes lost. They 
are liable to be apprehended as run-a way 
slaves; and they are’ further liable, as 
such, to be sold into endless bondage, if 
they fail to do that which, though free, 
nay, though born perhaps in Great Bri- 
tain itself, they may be unable to do,— 
namely, to establish the fact of their 
freedom by such evidence as the colonial 
laws require. 

Let it be remembered also, that many 
thousand infants are annually Lorn 
within the British dominions to no in- 
heritance but that of the hapless, hope- 
fess, servitude which has been described; 
and the general oppressiveness of which 
might be inferred from this striking and 
most opprobrious fact alone, that, while 
in the United States of America the 
slaves increase rapidly—so rapidly as 
to double their number in twenty years 
—there is even now, in the British colo- 
nics, No increase, but on the contrary 
a diminution of their numbers. 

Such are some of the more prominent 
features of negro-slavery, as it exists in 
the colonies of Great Britain. Revolting 
as they are, they form ouly a part of those 
circumstances of wretcheduess and de- 
gradation which might be pointed out 
as characterizing that unhappy state of 
being. 

It will hardly be alleged, that any 
man can hay e aright toretain his fellow. 
creatures In a state so miserable and de- 
grading as has been described. And 
the absence of such right will be stil] 
more apparent, if we consider how these 
slaves were originally obtained. They, 
saves ey meee i th 

anv awful miens —_ 
7 » or under any co- 
-ourabl pretext, but by the most undis- 
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guised rapine, and the most atroc 
fraud, Torn from their homes ang fi 
every dear relation in life, barbaroa, 
manacled, ‘driven like herds of atk, 
to the sca-shore, crowded into the pes. 
tilential holds of slave- ships, they were 
transported to our colonies, and thee 
sold into interminable bondage, 

Great Britain, it is true, has abolished 
her African slave-trade, and branded jt 
as felony; and it is impossible to reflect 
without exultation on that great act of 
national justice. 

When the British slave-trade was 
abolished, a confident expectation wa 
entertained that the certain result of that 
measure would be the rapid: mitigation 
and final extinction of the colonial bon- 
dage which had sprung from it, and 
which in its principle is cqually inde. 
fensible. 

Sixteen years, however, have now 
elapsed since the British slave-trade 
was abolished; but, during that long 
period, what effectual steps have been 
taken, cither in this country or in the 
colonies, for mitigating the rigours of 
negro-bondage, or for putting an end to 
a condition of society which so grievously 
outrages every feeling of humanity, while 
it violates every recognized principle 
both of the British constitution and o 
the Christian religion ? 

The government and _ legislature of 
this country have on various occasions, 
and in the most solemn and unequivocal 
terms, denounced the slave-trade as 
immoral, inhuman, and unjust ; but the 
legal perpetuation of that state of a 
very, which has been produced by It, 2 
surely, in its princijle, no less —— 
inhuman, aud unjust, than the tra 
itself. 

Notwithstanding those solemo de- 
nuuciations, thousands of children “ 
still annually burn slaves within se 
British dominions, and upwards 
800,000 of our fellow-creatures (the vie- 
tims of the slave-trade, Ee 
from its victims) are still retained in o 
same state of brutal depression. — Ky 
are still driven like cattle to ae 

compensated toil by the impulse 0 on 
lash. ‘They are still exposed te i 
and arbitrary punishments. pone onal 
still bought and sold as mICPC Oe 
They are still denied the blessings "Sa 
marriage tic, and of the Christian a 
bath. And, in a variety of pont 
pects, they continue to be an oppt a" 
and degraded race, without any ont 
quate participation in the civ! Fes 
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leges, or in the religious advantages, to 
which, as British subjects, they are un- 
nestionably entitled. 

On the 15th of May last, Mr. Buxton 
made a motion to the following effect,— 
«That the state of slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British Constitution 
and of the Christian religion ; and that it 
ought to be gradually abolished through- 
out the British dominions, with as much 
expedition as may be consistent witha 
due regard to the well-being of the par- 
ties concerned.” 

Had this motion been agreed to, it 
was the intention of Mr. Buxton, as he 
stated succinctly in his speech, to follow 
it up, by moving for Jeave to bring ina 
Bill, or Bills, which should embrace the 
following specific objects, viz. 

To remove al! the existing obstructions 
to the manumission of slaves ;— 

To cause the slaves to cease to be chat- 
tels in the eye of the law ;— 

To prevent their removal, as slaves, 
from colony to colony, and, under certain 
modifications, their sale or transfer, ex- 
cept with the land to which they might be 
attached ;— 

To abolish markets and compulsory la- 
bour on the Sunday; and to make that day a 
day of rest, as well as of religions worship 
and instruction; and also to secure to the 
slaves equivalent time in each week, in lieu 
of Sunday, and in addition to any time 
which, independently of Sunday, is now 
ailorded them for cultivating their provi- 
sion grounds ;— 

To protect the slaves, by law, in the 
possession and transmission of the property 
they may thus, or in any other way, 
acquire ;— 

To enable the slave to purchase bis 
freedom, by the payment at once of a fair 
price for his redemption, or of a fifth part 
of that price ata time, in return for an ad- 
ditional day in the week to be employed 
lor his own benetit :— 

To muke the testimony of slaves availa- 
ble in courts of justice, both in civil and 
criminal cases ;— 

To relieve all negroes and persons of 
colour from the burden of legally proving 
their freedom, when brought into question, 
and to throw on the claimant of their per- 
sons the burden of legally proving his 
right to them ;— 

To provide the means of religious in- 

struction for the black and coloured popu- 
lation, and of Christian education for their 
children — 
- © stitute marriage among the slaves ; 
na ‘© protect that state from violation, 
' ‘tom either forcible or voluntary dis- 
uption — 

To put an end to the driving system ;— 
bibs put an end also to the arbitrary pu- 

“ument of slaves, and to place their per- 
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sons as well as property under the guardi- 
anship of the law ;— 

To provide that all the children born 
after a certaif day shall be free,—care 
being taken of their edneation and mainte- 


nance until they shall be capable of acting 
for themselves ;— 


_ To provide that no colonial governor, 
jadge, attorney-general, or fiscal, shall be 
a possessor of slaves, or shall have a direct 
and obvious reversionary interest in such 
property, or shall be the agent of the 
proprietors of slaves. | 

Mr. Canning, as the organ of his 
Majesty's government, expressed his 
concurrence in the gencral object of put- 
ting an end, at some, though perhaps no 
very early, period, to slavery throughout 
the British dominions. He abjured the 
idea of perpetual slavery. Ue further 
expressed his concurrence in several of 
the specific measures by which it had 
been proposed to effect the general ob- 
ject. He objected, however, to the 
abstract. form of Mr. Buxton’s motion; 
and he proposed to substitute in its 
place the folowing resolntions, which, at 
the close of the discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted by the House—viz. 

ist. That it is expedient to adopt effec- 
tual and decisive measures for meliorating 
the condition of the slave population in his 
Majesty’s colonies, 

2nd. That, through a determined and 
persevering, but judicious and temperate, 
enforcement of such measures, this House 
looks forward to a progressive improve- 
meut in the character of the slave-popula- 
tion ; such as may prepare them for a par- 
ticipation in those civil rights and privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by other classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects. ) 

3d. ‘That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliest period that may be compatible 
with-the- well-being of the slaves, the 
safety of the colonies, and with a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of 
all parties concerned therein. 

4th, That these resolutions be laid be- 
fore his Majesty. 

In specifying the measures which his 
Majesty’s government have signified 
their intention of adopting, the Com- 
mittee will not confine the specification 
to what actually fell from Mr. Canning 
during the debate on Mr. Buxton’s mo- 
tion. Subsequent communications have 
enabled them to modify the statement 
them made, so as to present, if not a par- 
ticular and detailed, yet a clear general 
view of the present purposes. of bis 
Majesty’s government. ‘They are as 
follow :— 

That the existing obstructions to manu- 


missions, arising from stamps or fines, or 
, other 
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other fiscal regulations, shall be re- 
moved ;— 

That the slaves shall be protected by 
law iu the possession, and also in the trans- 
mission, by bequest or otuerwise, of any 
sroperty they may acquire ;— 
het wean shall ‘ provided of reli- 
gious instruct‘on for the slaves, aud of 
Christian education tor their children ;— 

That’ the driving system shall be pe- 
remptorily and entirely abolished, so that 
the whip shall no longer be the stimulant 
of labour ;— 

That an end shall also be absolutely put 
to the degrading corporal punishment of 
females ; and that measures shail be taken 
to restrain, generally, the power of arbi- 
trary punishment, and to prevent its 
abuse ;— 

That, the means of religious instruction 
being provided, the Sundays shall be given 
up to the slaves for rest, recreation, and 
religious instruction and worship (Sunday 
markets being abolished); and that equi- 
valent time shall be allowed them, on other 
days, for the cultivation of their provision 
grounds ;— 

That the marriage of slaves shall be au- 
thorised, and sanctioned by law; and that 
they shall likewise be protected in the 
enjoyment of their connubial rights. 


In reviewiyg the resolutions adopted 
by parliament, and the declared inten- 
tions of his Majesty’s government, the 
committee see very abundant cause of 
congratulation. ‘They feel much grati- 
fied, both by the admissions which they 
involve, and by the concurrent determi- 
nation, Which has becu expressed by his 
Majesty’s government and by patrlia- 
ment, to proceed to the immediate re- 
dress of some of the existing evils, and to 
secure eventually the extinction of the 
very state of slavery. 

Let not,, however, the friends of our 
enslaved fellow-subjects assume that 
their work is accomplished. In fact, it 
is only begun. Weare only entering on 
the field of ourlabours. We have made, 
it is true, a fair and hopeful commence- 
ment. The influence of the public 
feeling which has been so remarkably 
displayed, has effected much. But the 
ground we have already gained may be 
lost; and, still more, our farther pro- 


. (Nov, 
gress may be delayed, o , 
obstructed, if we “cae toma 
efforts. Nothing which has ny 
ought to have the effect of relaxing. ; 
the very slightest degree, our vitilane 
and activity. On the Contrary, the sue 

cess already obtained should only si. 
mulate us to increased EXEriiON : for 
whatever measures, with a view to the 
ultimate attainment of our objects, wer 
previously deemed necessary, may be 
considercd as no less imperiously calle 
for at the present moment. 

In this persuasion, the commitiee 
would particularly recommend that 
associations should be formed in every 
part of the United Kingdom, for the 
purpose of co-operating to diffuse infor. 
mation, to procure the requisite funds, 
aud to call forth the distinct expression 
of public opinion on the subject. 

The committee feel that their cause 
owes much to those petitioners who, in 
the last session, addressed parliament 
with such promptitade and effect. They 
trust that the same earnest pleadings 
will be renewed at an early period of 
the next session. They trast that, not 
only from the same places which have 
already raised their voice in the sacred 
cause of justice and humanity, but from 
every county and every town in the 
United Kingdom, one energetic and 
concurrent appeal will be made to both 
houses of the legislature, in behalf of 
our cnslaved  fellow-subjects; praying 
that they may be admitted, at the earliest 
safe and practicable period, to a parlict- 
pation in those civil rights and privi- 
leges, and in those moval and religious 
blessings, which are enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majesty's subjects: and 
that this nation may not be permitted to 
incur the farther guilt (now that our 


eyes are opened to the flagrant iniquity 


-of such a course of conduct) of daily 


augmenting the miserable victims of an 
unjust and merciless policy, by subject 
ing the children, who may hereafter be 
born, to the same state of abject and de- 
grading bondage to which we have been 
the criminal instruments of reducing 
their progenitors. 
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—_ composed and published for a 
complete band; by William Howwsiit 
Whitehaven. 7s. 6d. itd! 
NHIS) overture, which consists of 
three ably-conceived and well. 
contrasted movements, is not published in 





score, but in separate parts. The piece 
opens with a Presto-brillante in commer 
time of four crotebets, which is relies 
by an Affettuoso in two crotchets, ya 
leads to an Allegretto in six quaver™ 
If viewing these movements, ai te 
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ently of each other, we find, in their 
assages, sufficient originality aud beauty 

of idea to entitle them to our approna- 

tion and fair report; we discover in tneir 
relative propriety, Of symmetrical con- 
nection, evidence of asound and matured 
jadgment. The bold and energetic 
strokes by which the first movemeut is 
characterized, the flowing tenderness 
that prevails in ithe second, and the 
vigorous hilatty that marks the third, 
would be strong and decisive indivations 
of talent and experience, even without 
considering the general economy aud 
conduct of cach movement, regarded in 
its whole; but when, in our estimate of 
the merit of this production, we juclude 
all its various pretensions to our praise, 
we feel ourselves called upon to uphold 
the author’s claims to the patronage of 
the public, while our expectations of his 
future success in this province of compo- 
sitiou are, We must confess, considerably 

elevated. . 

County Guy, sung by Miss Williams at 
Vauxhall Gurdens. The Music composed 
by T. A. Hughes. 2s, . 

Mr. Hughes, who-is the composer 
and director of the music at the Cobourg 
Theatre, has avowed'y wiitten this me- 
lody in imitation of the style of Bishop. 
The words are taken from Quentin 
Durward, and ave worthy of the genius 
displayed in the other parts of that pro- 
duction. With respect to the air, 
though it may be somewhat better than 
it would have been, bad not Mr. H. 
emalated the excellencies of so zood a 
school as that of Bishop, still is it far 
from possessing any very snperior traits, 
or trom exlibiiing any brilliant promises 
of future eminence in the vocal depart- 
ment of composiiion, The principal 
(lefects are those of langour and insipi- 
dily; than which, none ave more hope- 
less, because they are, themselves, evi- 
dences of the absence of those qualities 
o! fecling and imagination on which all 
€Xcellence depends. 

Operatic Airs, the subjects taken from the 
ost approved Operas, Italian, English, 
Ke. §c. and urrunged for the Piano- Forte, 
with an Introvuctory Movement to each, 

by the most eminent Masters. 3s. 

1¢ Composers to whose talents and 

“enee the conduct of this work has 

a been confided, are Messrs. Cle- 
fal, Kalkbreuner, Latour, Holder, 

wes. Rawlings. The air selected 

tenth ¥ | magne. before us (the 
ome oy lat of “ Niy Native High'and 
by H ‘aes Bishop, and here arranged 
vider, While, as an exercise for 
young practitioner, it will, in its 


Scie} 
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present state, not prove unacceptable ; 
as acomposition addressed to the ear of 
the mere auditor, it is by no means 
Without pretensions to approbation. 
Considering the ground on which Mr. 
H. had to erect his saper-structure, he 
has acquitted himself with considerable 
credit, and furnished {vom it a pleasing 
and uscful lesson. 


Select Pieces from Rossini’s favourite Opera 
of Otello, as performed at the King’s Thea- 
tre; arranged for the Piano-Forte or 
Harp, with ad libitum Accompaniments 
for the Flute and Violoncello, by M.C, 
Mortellari, 3s. 6d. 


The airs here selected are *“ Deh! 
calma oh Ciel nel seno,” “ Vorrei che il 
tuo pensiaro,” and “ Ti parli l’ Amore.” 
In their adjustment for the piano-forte, 
Mr. Mortellari has displayed no small 
portion of that ingenuity for which he 
has long been distinguished. Taking 
every advantage which the nature of the 
passages allowed for accommodating the 
hand of the practitioner, he has con- 
verted these three melodies into so many 
improving, as well as agreeable, exer- 
cises. When we give Mr. M. more 
than ordinary credit for the address with 
which he has acquitted himself in this 
undertaking, we are not uumindful how 
nearly his task approached to what, in 
literature, is termed book-making ; but 
if even in that, different degrees of skill 
ave exhibited, to the higher ‘skill the 
higher praise is due, and that praise is 
claimed of us by the present publication. 


Numbers I. If. and ILI. of Favourite Airs, 
with Vuriations for the Vivloncello; ar- 
ranged in u pleasing and familiar style, by 
J. Pickhard. 2s. 6d. 

Each of these numbers contains three 
pieces. The first presents us with, 
“ In my cottage,” “ Hope told a flattering 
tale,” and ** The Lullaby.” ‘The second 
contains‘ Robin Adair,” “The Blue 
Bells,” and “ Ye Banks and Braes ;” 
and the third consists of * Sul Margine,” 
“ Poor Mary Aun,” and “ Away with 
melancholy.” ‘These certainly are well 
suited to the powers and genius of the 
instrament for which Mr. P. has arranged 
them; and so dexterously has he con- 
ducted his arrangements, that it would 
be no trivial {reat to hear them performed 
by a hand as skilful, as, according to re- 
port, is his own. The general cast of 
the variations is that of simplicity; yet 
some of the passages are judiciously or- 
namented ; aud Mr. Pickhard’s pupils, 
to whom the work is dedicated, may, by 
their practice, improve both theirexe- 
cution and their taste. * 
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The First Set of Original Psulm and Hymn 
Tuncs; adapted for Public Worship, and 
harmonized for four Voices; by the Rev. 
David Everard Ford. 2s. 

It is not usual to search for comica- 
lity in sacred publications; but, never- 
theless, those who lack merriment may 
find it here. Whether-the music, both 
in its air and harmony, has been put to- 
gether by ignorance, or with some sly 
and occult design, we know not; but it 
is very droll ; and most of the poetry, and 
sothe of the prose, might defy the gra- 
vity of Heraclitus, As a specimen of 
the latter, we quote the first paragraph 
of the reverend gentleman’s Advertise- 
ment; * The author wishes it to be un- 
derstood, that, if the treble should ever 
be performed as a tenor, or the tenor as 
a treble, he cannot be answerable for the 
consequences.”—T'o those who can 
read this, and not hold their sides, we 
present the following :— 

“Thou soft flowing Kedron, by thy silver 

stream, 


Our Saviour at midnight, when Cynthia’s 
pale beam 


Shone bright on thy waters, would often- 
times stray, 


And lose in thy murmurs the toils of the 
day.” 
or this:— 
“Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it canses anxious thonght ; 
Do I love the Lord, or no? 
Am | his, or am FE not ?” 


—As the first of these quatrains is an ob- 

vious parody on Dr. Juhnson’s “ Thou 

soft flowing Avon,” so the latter seems 

to be an imitation of 

* Giles Jolt as sleeping in his cart he lay, 

Some pilf ring villains stole his team aw2y; 

Giles waking, cries, “ Why, what the 
dickens, what ? 

How now, why, am I Giles, or am I not?” 


So much for the Rev. Mr. Ford’s prose 
and poetry. At his melodies and har- 
monizations we leave musicians to laugh, 
“While F live Pil love thee,’ an admiied 

Ballad. The Air by Mr. J, Smith, the 

Buss and Accompaniment by Mr. J. 

Bardsley. 1s. 6d. 

This air is so regularly and scientifi- 
cally constructed, that we shrewd] 
suspect Mr. Bardsley to be entitled toa 
little more honour-than he claims. If 
Mr. Smith was capable of imagining a 
series of passages as smooth, as con- 
nected, and as consonant with each 
other, as those of the melody before us 
he had little occasion for an assistant to 
provide him with a bass and accompani- 
ment. ‘That Mr. 8.’s fancy might sng- 
gest a loose idea or two towards an air, 
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the same sky 
Ito a melod 


we can easily believe, but 
must have converted them 


that suggested the othes parts of the 
composition. This particular remark is 
suggested by our general experience 
Now professors, we know, will 

to be musicians, and real masters vill 
assist and flatter them. 

“* What need of Words,’ a Round for thre 


Voices. The Musie com W, 
Nield. 2s. 6d. ti 


It is one of the characteristics of g 
composition of the nature of the present, 
that it both gives scope to, and de. 
mands, the faculty of contrivance, The 
first and great difficulty is, to devise a 
melody, or series of intervals, the several 
portions of which, harmonically speak- 
ing, shall so run into and conglomerate 
with each other, that all the parts are 
deduced from tbe first, and, when any 
or all of them are heard simultaneously, 
they form an agreeable and legitimate 
combination. ‘This Mr. Nield has 
effected. Firstiy, his leading melody is 
free and pleasant; and, secondly, the 
harmonization of which he has rendered 
it susceptible eviuces very considerable 
ingenuity. The effect of the whole is 
consequently excellent, and not les 
gratifying to the hearers than honoure- 
ble to the composer. 


“ The Garlands fade.” A Song, the Music 
composed by Burford G, H. Gibsone. 
18. 6d. 

The words of this song are by Char 
lotte Smith, and worthy of her truly po- 
etical pen; but the mus'e, we woul 
hope, is not worthy of Mr. Gibson. 
Mr. G. dedicates bis composition to “ 
tutor, Sir George Smart. Of his pep 
we envy not the knight. The ot 
unmeaning expression, and affected ex 
traneousness of the modulation, are, ond 
would hope, not exactly what Sit ome 
would teach a pupil, or recommen a 
be adopted by his greatest pa 
enemy. We really do not know whe : 
we have ever before seen such a peo 
unintelligible harshness and crudi 
But this we know, that we wish Bev' 
to see such again. 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent-GarpEn.—At this theowt 
no less than at the rival establishmet» 
the best existing strength has becn a 
forth, and every effort of talent ae 
novelty been made, during the are 
month, to merit .and secure fs the 
favonr. Mr. Kemble’s Charles, 4% 
“School for Scandal ;” Mr. ay 


Hamlet ; Miss M. 'Tree’s Clar’, pe 
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ra of that title; the Pzerre and Sheridan's “ Rivals,” and two new 
"el or of Young and Kemble; and the pieces,—‘‘ Cupid and Folly,” a ballet, 
VYacbeth of the former of these two and’ “ Stella and Leatherlungs,” a 
excellent actors ; aided by the perform- sketch; in the latter of which Miss 
ance of “ the Vision of the San,” the Clara Fisher was the Stella or Star, and 
representation ol “the Lord of the fally availed herself of the ample op- 
Manor,” the “ Comedy of Errors,” portunity afforded for the display of her 
«Vaid Marian,” the “ School of Re- juvenile powers, by a production avow- 
form,” the “ Way to keep Him,” the edly directed to that laudable object. 
« Point of Honour,” and a new histo- Elliston’s Don Felix, Ranger, Vapid, 
sical romance called “the Beacon of and Henry Dornton; Maunden's Old 
Liberty ;”-—have attracted respectable Dornton; and Macready’s Virginius, 
audiences, both as to number and qua- Hamlet, and Rolla,—have formed the 
jiiy, and have excited no small portion other principal attractions at this house 
of approbation and applause. Of “the since the lst of October, and supported 
Beacon of Liberty” we have only to the high repute obtained for it last 
sav that, though its title promises much, scason, by that spirit and liberality in 
aud it has been rather fortunate in its the manager which determined him to 
reception, iis cast or colouring falls surround-himself with all the talent he 
short of what the story of the renowned could attach to the interest of his great 
William Tell would bave led us to and weighty concem. Mr. Macready 
expect. The hero is exhibited more as_ is a most valuable. addition to the 
the husband and father, than as the strength of the company in tragedy ; 
patriot; and consequently is shown and, in comedy, the vetcran Mun- 
more as an amiable than as a great den has been  re-engaged for his 
character; more pleasing than shining; last season. In two performances of 
aud is wanting in almost all those Virginius, Mr. Macready bas displayed 
striking traits by which he honoured his as great powers as ever appeared on any 
own country, and is admired by the boards, and his performance is one of 
lovers of liberty in every other. the greatest dramatic treats which bas 

Drury-Lane.—The tasteful and in- been afforded for many years. It is in 
defatigable lessee of “‘New Drury” every respect a master-picce. 
commenced his present Campaign with =~ 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


—<_— 
[The great inerease of Journals devoted to Science, and the consequent accumulation of 
facts, have determined us, as a means of putting our readers into possession of every novelty, 
to devote from three to four pages regularly to Notices of the New Discoveries aud 
uteresting Facts seattered through seven or eight costly publications. We hope thereby to 
add to the value and utility of the Monthly Magazine, and leave our readers nothing to desire 
in rezard to what is passing in the philosophical, as well as literary world. The Belles 
Lettres dipartments of this Miscellany are, we believe, inferior to no work in the interest and 
laste of the urticks, while, as an assemblage of useful materials, we have confessedly no rival 
citherat home or abroad. Our only ground of lamentation is the limitation of space, by the 
imifation of our price ; but we have resisted every overture to raise it above two shillings,— 
ti being our ambition to present the public with the best Miscellany at the lowest price. This 
we dre enabled to effect by an established circulation, and by not expending our small profits 
on meretricious advertisements. We calculate that every Number of our Miscellany is tts 
own best advertisement, in the sterling merits of its contents ; and that the commendation of 
the public will continue to prove more advantageous than the equivocal representations of 
newspaper advertisements. ] 





—=_— 

METS and Planets.—The inte- and their calculations as to its orbit, as 

resting novelty of a comet, having well as those of various astronomers in 
80 short a period as three years and 1795, together with those of M. Pous 
three-tenths, has been fully ascertained in 1805, and again in 1819, were all 
by Professor ENckE, of Seeberg, inGer- made on the parabolic hypothesis, in 
many, in its eleventh return to its per- which the periodic time of a revolution 
helion, since the month of J anuary 1786, is left wholly indeterminate: these ca!- 
lu which year it was for the first time culations of necessity failed in suggest- 
seh hy Messrs. Mechain and Messier, ing the identity of this comet, in its four 


but was only observed twice by them; observed returns past the sun, at. the 
uncqual 
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unequal periods above mentioned ; and 
ihe honour was reserved for M. Encke 
of foretelling, for the first time, that his 
comet would return in May 1822: in 
the same manner, and on the same 
principles of elliptical calculations, that 
the Halley comet was foretold by that 
astronomer, at its fifth observed return 
in 1759; and, latterly, the Olbers comet 
by that astronomer, for its return about 
1894. Unfortunately, the last return of 
the Encke was invisible to European 
observers; but M. Rumker, resident at 
Paramatta, in New South Wales, was 
able to observe it from the 2: to the 
23d of June, 1822, in its retreat from 
the sun; and these observations scem to 
establish a period of something more 
than 1204 days, with a-mean distance 
of 2°2244, eccentricity °84472, and in- 
clination of the orbit 13° 20° 36”. 
Surely these elements well entitie the 
Encke to a place amongst the planets 
of our system, rather than its comets; 
because, although the site of its perle- 
lion lies within the orbit of Mercury, 
that of its aphelion lies about mid-way 
between the almost equal orbits of the 
four new small planets (improperly 
named after heathen deities, instead of 
their discoverers,) and the orbit of Ja- 
piter. What is there, under these cir- 
cumstances, to exclude the Encke from 
the same rank with Pallas, Vesta, Ceres, 
and Juno? 

The boletus igniarius, or tinder fun- 
gus, has been observed by Professor 
Eaton to possess the singular property, 
that, if cut or torn whilst growing, the 
parts on being replaced unite again in 
a manner closely analogous to that in 
which wounds heal in the flesh-of ani- 
mals. Parts of a growing fungus cut 
off, and having remained separate for 
two days, united again perfectly, on be- 
ing affixed in their former situations ; 
and grew as belore, 

A singular spasmodic disease, which 
much affected the imaginations, as well 
as the bodily health, of the patients, lately 
appeared among the work-people at a cot- 
ton-factory at Argues, in France; which 
M. Nicouve attributes to the inhaling 
of the gazeous oxide of carbon, pro- 
duced by the excessive heating of oil in 
cans, Incautiously placed on a cast-iron 
stove. The lightness of this gas occa- 
sioned its ascent to the upper stories, 
where the disease first showed itself. 

Capt. Scoresty has discovered, that 
spec geen colour of some parts 

: ar Seas is owing to myriads 
of microscopic insects, which serve as 
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(Nor, , 
food to larger insects called acting wp; 
and which in their turn sy ply the 
comparatively small stomachs Of the 
enormously large whales, who have 
been known to freqnent these reenish 
parts of the ocean, without the Cause of 
their so doing being before known, 

Artificial Palate.—A silver palate of 
a very superior Constraction was som 
time ago invented by Mr. A. Crank, of 
Grosvenor-street, a skilfal dentist ang 
most ingenious mechanic. The inyep. 
tion fits the parts with the utmoy 
nicety, is worn without pain, and cay 
be taken out or put in by the wearer ig 
the space ofa minute. The mechanism 
by which it is fixed is very ingenious, 
and yet so simple as to be in no danger 
of getting out of order. One saperiority 
of this palate consists in its not pressing 
upon the edges of the defect which itis 
meant to supply, and thas not augment. 
ing the disease. ‘The use of it in one 
instance has been attended with the re- 
production of a great part of the natural 
palate; and, in all cases where it has 
been applied, it has been much approved 
of both by the wearer and by surgeons 
of eminence. Instead of securing it to 
himself by patent, Mr. Clark keeps one 
by him for public inspection; but he 
runs no great risk of being deprived of 
it, as there are very few who, like him, 
combine an accurate kuowledge of the 
anatomical stracture of the mouth with 
complete dexterity in the working of 
metals. A common silversmith could 
not easily be made to understand what 
to make; and a common surgeon an 
dentist would not know how tomake't 

Mr. Perkins is said, in a paper sm 
to the Royal Society of London, bi 
which was, through some unexplalng 
cause, not announced to the members 4 
the last mectifig previous to the ~ 
to have stated, that he had effected t ‘ 
liquefuetion of aimospherte air, yd 
pressure equivalent to 1100 aim 
pheres; that, with other no 
enormously high-pressure, he had rt iso 
fied several other gases ; and ha r " 
succecded, by similar means, 19 CY” 
talizing several liquids, herctofore 
known in a solid state. 7 

Temperature of M ines. —The a 
versy mentioned in p. 531 o! ge - 
volume, regarding the evidence ree “a 
ed by the unusual heat expericnt oer 
deep mines, proving or not a centra a 
within the earth, has continued to seis 
in Cornwall, and between the ee 
and Neptunists of Scotland, Winer 
bated fury; but Mr. MaTtHew 


: 
Q 








1323.] : 
has lately offered an explanation, which 
bids fair, we think, to set the matter at 
rest. ‘The mines in which the heat has 
been great, and found to increase with 
the depth, arc those in which atmospheric 
ir is made to descend in great quanti- 
tirs, ane circulate constant! y through the 
workings, before it re-ascend ; and it is 
the condensation which these successive 

ortions of air undergo, in descending 
so far below their former station, which 
occasions the evolution of beat, suffi- 
cient, in time, to raise the temperatare 
of the adjacent rocks, and the waters 
percolating through them into the work- 
ings. We trust mainly to Mr, Moyle, 
for giving to Mr. Miller’s suggestion the 
authority of experiments, sufliciently 
numerous and varied, in the down-cast 
and in the up-cast shafts of the Cornish 
deep mines, to end for ever the idle con- 
troversy alluded to. 

Doctor [TARE and Professor SILLIMAN 
pursue with ardour in America, their 
respective experiments on charcoal, on 
oninflammable coal or anthracite, and on 
plumbago, which promise to issuc ina 
thorough knowledge of these substances, 
and of their relations to the diamond, 
and the manner of the latter’s formation. 
Plumbago, so soft as to be crushed with 
ease between the thumb and finger, has, 
by the intense heat of the deflagrator, 
been melted into globules, vastly harder 
than any kind of glass. 

Ice Caves—In the mountain of Ro- 
thorn,’ not far from Thun, Swisserland, 
at an elevation of about 5500 feet above 
the level of the sea, the Schaflock or 
sheep’s-hole cavern is situated, in a grey 
limestone-rock, of great thickness: the 
mouth of this cavern faces the east, and 
ls about fifty fect wide and twenty-five 
feet high, of a rude semi-elliptica! shape; 
but the dimensions within are much 
sreater, and its plan somewhat resembles 
the letter z. In entering this cave on 
the Sth of September, when the sur- 
rounding air stood at 77° of Farenheit, 
M. Durour, after passing the first great 
bend, found that the water drip ding from 
the roof was frozen upon So hat, in a 
sheet of solid and transparent ice ; over 
— he and his companions found 

uch difliculty to walk and slide to the 
lurther end of the cave and back. 

Sonn Hawktns Esq. a pupil former- 
cows. warn admirer, of the celebra- 
he: “ny lan interesting paper pre- 
she fo the Cornwall Geological So- 
die Te printed in the second volume 

_ > £fansacttons, on the nomenclature 
o the Cornish rocks, speaking of 

MONTHLY Mac. No.: ee 

‘AAG. NO. 388. 
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grey-wacke, observes, that the confusion 
and long continued disputes in geologi- 
cal writings, as to this rock, have origi- 
nated from considering it(as M. Werner 
taught) as a derivative onc; that is, as- 
serting it to be composed of the disin- 
tegrated parts and fragments of clay slate 
and others of the primitive rocks ; or, 


with Mr. Jameson considering it, as > 


commencing a new geognostic period, 
when mechanical depositions first began 
to succeed those of a erystaline charac- 
ter, exclusively ; for, observes Mr. H. 
if this had been the case, nature unques- 
tionably would have left a bold line of 
distinction between strata, the origin of 
which had been so essentially different; 
whereas no such line exists, the transi- 
tion, locally, of clay-slate into grey- 
wacke being often insensible ; indicating 
“a mode of deposition, both chemical 
and mechanical, without being deriva- 
tive,” to be common to both these rocks; 
a doctrine which, as Mr. H. says, would 
exclude grey-wacke‘as a distinct rock- 
formation, and admit it only as a subor- 
dinate, or locally imbedded one. We 
hail this concession from so zealous a 
geognost, as the beginning to renounce 
several other unfounded dogmas of the 
same school; and hope, for the interest 
of useful Geological Science, that ere 
long the mischievously theoretic terms 
and distinctions of Primitive, Transition, 
Secondary, &c. will be banished from 
ccological writings, and be succeeded 
by well-compounded names, expressive 
of the qualities of rocks or strata, ac- 
companied by the mention of their 
actual super-position, and of their sub- 
position also whenever attainable, with 
respect to other defined rocks, in cach 
district of country described: laying 
aside, for the present, all theorizing, un- 
til the habitable globe has been more 
generally examined. The hillas of Corn- 
wall no-wise differs from the clay-slate 
of Saxony ; its ironstone is chiefly horn- 
blend, and its elvan mostly fire-grained 
gravite, according to solemn decisions 

of the Freyburg professor himsclt. _ 
Steel—Amonyst the many curious 
and obscure, yet highly useful, properties 
of Steel, one, which has long been pri- 
vately known amongst particalar work- 
men, has Iately been brought before the 
public, in the monthly “ ‘Technical Re- 
pository ;” it is this, that the capacity 
of heated steel to be hardened, on sud- 
denly cooling it, commences at a precise 
point or degree of heat, and increases 
therefrom, accordingly as the heat ts In- 
creased, through a certain increasing 
2Y range 
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range of temperature: but it has not 
hitherto been generally known, that from 
the fixed point above mentioned, a ca- 
pability for being softened commences 
and increases through a certain range of 
decreasing temperature, accordingly as 
the heat given to the steel falls short of 
the fixed point, at the instant of being 
suddenly plunged into water, or other- 
wise suddenly cooled. In preparing 
steel articles which require to be pla- 
nished or hammer-hardened, this disco- 
very proves of important service, by ena- 
bling the skilful workmen to heat his 
steel to the precise proper degree, under 
that fixed one (where no hardening or 
softening would ensue, as above men- 
tioned,) and suddenly then to plunge it 
under water; by which proofs, the steel 
is found more uniformly and better 
softencd, or annealed, than by any pre- 
viously known process. Stcel-wires or 
rods, of the various sizes, and under one 
or two feet lengths, may be preserved 
perfectly straight in the bardening, by 
laying them, properly heated, on a thick 
flat cold plate of iron or other metal, 
(or, perhaps, a stone might answer,) and 
immediately rolling another such plate 
over them, and continuing the rolling 
operation, until the wires or rods are 
cold; by which simple means, the un- 
equal cvoling, and the consequent warp- 
ing and setting of the steel, will be 
prevented ; and doubtless, flat plates of 
steel might by similar means be harden- 
ed ; using sufficiently large and very flat 
cooling plates, and adopting the princi- 
ple of the plate-glass grinder’s move- 
ments, in moving the upper plate. 
Mount Vesuvius—M. Humeo ror, 
and M. Rose, an eminent chemist of 
Beriin, and M. Monricettt and M. 
CoveLuI, all concur in contradicting 
the assertions of two Neapolitan che- 
mists, that the ashes ejected from Vesu- 
vius in the last great eruption, contain 
portions of gold and silver. M.Hum- 
boldt has also ascertained, from nume- 
rous measurements, that fifteen § to 
eighteen inches is the greatest thick- 
ness, independent of wind-drifts, of the 
dry ashes lately strewed on any of the 
plains near this voleano; and this thick- 
ness he believes to amount to three 
times as much as all the ashes collec- 
tively, which have fallen over the same 
or similar plain spaces (accordingly as 
the wind has been different.) since the 
untimely death of the elder Pliny, in the 
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last year of Vespasian. 
whelming of the Campania 
pearing to this naturalist { 
denly happened, in a 
different from dry ashes 
wind. : 
Depth of Rain annually at B 
—Mr. Bensamin Norens ieddeat 
Bombay, in the East Indies, has fy 
more than six years past carefyl 
registered, by means of Howari 
pluviometer, at seven o'clock in th 
morning of each day, the depths of min 
which may have fallen in the previons 
night and day. The annual totais of 
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which depths are as follows :— f 
In 1817 «+ eeeeees 103°79 inches, f 

1818 --+---+cces 81°14 | 

1819 --ccecsees 77°10 , 

1820 »-ccccccee 77°94 t 

1821 eccececeees §2°99 : 








1829 «ewe ceveee 11261 

Whence it would appear, that the quan. 
tity of rain decreased annually toa 
minimum quantity in 1819, and since 
then increased again with considerable 
regularity ; and it is perhaps also worthy 
of remark, that this dry year in Bombay 
was the same in which the magnetic 
needle in England attained its greatest 
western variation; and when also the 
seasons of our climate were in so extra- 
ordinary a degree varied from thei 
usual routine. Perhaps some of our 
ingenious readers may have access toa 
series of magnetic and rain observations 
in Bombay, sufficiently long kept to be 
able to show whether there are there 
constantly recurring periods of wet and 
dry seasons? and, if so, what have been 
the lengths of those periods, and dales 
of their greatest and least depths of rain: 
Or whether, if no such periods can be 
traced in the journals of years that 
passed, the deficiency of rain in - | 
and 20 had any notable connec “ 
with the magnetic phenomena of tha 

lace ? 
, Amongst the singular properties 
Napthaline, a new substance ts obtai | 
by the distillation of the coal-tar - 
at the gas- works ; offensive as the sme 
of this tar is, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN - 
found that the first product of the “ ‘ 
limation of napthaline is a fluid, “we 
to the taste, and of a highly aromat! 
smell ; and that, if napthaline be tritu- 
rated in a morstar with nitric we 
butyraceous compound is formed, W 
smells exactly like new hay. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


——P 


scTs PASSED in the FOURTH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
FOURTH SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


AP. XX. For fixing the Rates of 

Subsistence to be paid to Inn- 
keepers and others on quartering Sol- 
diers. , 

Cap. XXI. For granting and apply- 
ing certain Sums of Money for the 
Service of the Year 1823. 

Cap. XXII. To confirm an Agree- 
ment entered into by the Trustees under 
an Act of the last Session of Parliament, 
for apportioning the Burthen occagioned 
by the Military and Naval Pensions, 
and Civil Superannuations, with the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
England. 

Cap. XXIII. To consolidate the 
several Boards of Customs, and aiso the 
several Boards of Excise, of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

Cap. XXIV. Yo make more effec- 
tual Provision for permitting Goods 
imported to be secured in Warehouses, 
or other Places, without Payment of 
Duty on the first Entry thereof. 

Cap. XXV. For regulating the 
Number of Apprentices to be taken on- 
board British Merchant Vessels ; and 
for preventing the Desertion of Seamen 
therefrom. 

Sec. i, somuch of the 37 G. 3, ¢. 73. 
a8 requires the masters of vessels trading 
to the West Indies to have apprentices on- 
board, repealed, 

§2—After Jan. 1, 1824, the number of 
apprentices shall be proportioned to the 
tonnage, 

§3.—Not to affect any Act not amended 
or repealed by this Act, by which vessels 
are required to have apprentices on-board. 

§ 4—Apprentices exempted from im- 
pressment, 

§5.—Apprentice may be employed in 
any ship of which his master is captain or 
owner, and may be transferred. 

§7.—Mates of ships of a certain burthen 
exempt from impressment. 

4 9.—Deserters from ships to forfeit all 
Wages, ond all claims thereto. 
mal to be paid over to Green- 
peor ae applied, if claim be not 
aa ahe before two justices within six 
months after deposit.—But persons un- 
Justly withholding wages, to pay double 
the amount, and treble costs. 

i gtemAct not to prevent seamen en- 
heat : a his Majesty’s service, or subject 
Ca x “ween of their wages. _ 
me, DAVE. To repeal the Duties 

certain Articles, and to provide for 


the gradual Discontinuance of the Du- 
ties on certain other Articles, the Ma- 
nufacture of Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, on their Importation into 
either Country from the other. 

Cap. XXVIII. To amend an Act 


passed tn the 7th year of the Reign of his 


late Majesty King George the Third, 
respecting Justices of the Quorum in 
Cities and Towns Corporate. 

Cap. XXVIII. or the more speedy 
Reduction of the Number of Serjeants, 
Corpora!s, and Drummers, in the Mili- 
tia of Ireland, when not in actual 
Service. 

Cap. X XIX. To increase the Power 
of Magistrates, in Cases of Apprentice- 
ships. 

Cap. XXX. To regulate the Impor- 
tation and E'rportation of certain Arti- 
cles subject to Duties of Excise, and 
certain other Articles the Produce or 
Manufacture of Great Britain and Ire- 
land respectively, into and from etther 
Country from and to the other. 

Cap. XXXI. Zo amend an Act 
passed in the 19th year of the Reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Second, 
intituled ** An Act more effectually to 
prevent profane Cursing and Swearing.” 

Provision of recited Act requiring the 
same to be read quarterly in all parish 
churches, &c. repealed, 

Cap. XXXII. For the amendment 
of the Laws respecting Charitable Loan 
Societies in Ireland. 

Cap. XX XIII. To make more effec- 
tual Regulations for the Election, and to 
secure the Performance of the Duties, of 
County Treasurers in Ireland. 

Cap. XXXIV. To enlarge the 
Powers of Justices in determining Com- 
plaints between Masters and Servants, 
and between Masters, Apprentices, Arti- 
ficers, and others. 

Cap. XXXV._ 7o enable Trustees or 
Commissioners under Acts of Parliament 
to mect and carry such Acts into Execu- 
tion, although they may not have met 
according to the Directions of such Acts. 

Cap. XXXVI. To discourage the 
granting of Leases in Juint Tenantcy in 
Ireland. 

Cap. XXXVII. To amend an Act 
for the more speedy Return and Levying 
of Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures, 

and Recognizances estreated. 


Cap. 
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Cap. XXXVIII. For settling the 
Compensation to the Holders of certain 
Offices in the Courts of Law in Ireland, 
abolished under an Act passed in the 1st 
and 2d years of the Reign of his present 
Majesty, for regulating the same. 

Cap. XX XIX. To continue an Act 
of the last Session of Parliament, for 
allowing a Drawback of the whole of the 
Duties of Customs on Brimstone used 
and consumed in Great Britain, in the 
making and preparing Oil of Vitriol or 
Sulphurie Acid. 

Cap. XL. To amend several Acts 
for the Regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures in Scotland. 
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Cap. XLII. To amend the sever 
Acts for the Assistance of Tyad, a 
Manufactures, and the Support of Com, 
mercial Credit, in Ireland 


Cap. XLII. To regulate the Among 
of Presentments by Grand Juries, for 
Payment of the Public Officers of ti 


several Counties in Ireland. 

Cap. XLIV. To repeal the Dutic 
and Drawbacks on Barilla imported int 
the United Kingdom, and to grant othe 
Duties and Drawbacks in lieu thereof, 

Cap. XLV. For allowing Pers 
to compound for their Assessed Taze; 

for the Remainder of the Periods of 
Composition limited by former Acts; 


Cap. XLI. For the registering of and for giving Relief in certain Cases 


Vessels. 


therein mentioned. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


Pa 


MeTeoroLocicaL Society has 

just been instituted in London; 
and, from the nature of its subjects, 
which require simultaneous distant 
observations, it is likely to render 
itself most useful in promoting the 
study of nature. Its constitution is 


of a liberal character ; and, till after 


the 12th of November, all friends of 
such pursuits will be admitted mem- 
bers, on paying their two guineas to 
Mr. Wilford, the secretary, at the 
London Coffee-house. Among the 
gentlemen present at its institution 
were Drs. T. Forster, Clutterbuck, 
Shearman, Mr. Luke Howard, Kc. 
The chair was taken by Dr. Birkbeck, 
and the following resolutions were 
agreed to :— 

‘That the formation of a Society, to pro- 
mote the advancement of Meteorology, 
have the cordial approbation of this 
meeting. 

That a Society be formed, to be called 
** the Meteorological Society of London.” 

That the business of this Society shall 
be conducted by a president, vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, secretary, and council ; 
and that the number of vice-presidents 
aud members of the council be determined 
at a subsequent meeting. 

That Mr. Thomas Wilford be requested 
to officiate as secretary to this Society 
(pro tempore), and that he be authorized 
to send a printed summons to attend the 
next meeting, to each person who shall be- 
come a subscriber. 

That an annual subscription of two 


guineas be paid in advance by every mem- 
ber of this Society, 
That 


scientific men throughout the 


United Kingdom be solicited to co-operate 
with this Society, and to transmit commv- 
nications to it; and that this Society wil 
always be ready to receive meteorological 
observations from the cultivators of 
science throughout the various quarters 
of the globe. 

That no other qualification be required 
to constitute eligibility to this Society 
than a desire to promote the science of 
Meteorology. 

That after the next meeting the election 
be by ballot, upon the proposition of 
three, and that a majority of members 
decide. 

That this meeting do adjourn to the 
12th of November next, to meet at the 
same place and hour. 

—As there are no natural phenomena 
with which men are more intimately 
concerned than with atmospherics 
changes; and of these, strange as : 
may seem, less is known than of - 
other subjects of nature, so _ a 
Society promises great practica “ 
lity, and seems likely to reap . ‘is. 
and glorious harvest of importan 7 
coveries. All the leading brane 
of science are now provided in _ 
with societies, composed of : To, 
and operative members, Thus 
have— 

The Society of Arts. 

The Linnean Society. 

The Horticultural Society. 

The Medical Society. — 

The Mathematical, Society: 

The Geological Society- 

The Astronomical Society. 

And the Meteorological Society. 


AL 
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We seem to want only Society, 
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ery, of the same active character 
as the others, and the range will then 
be complete. These various societies 
seem, in truth, to have superseded the 
wal Society. 

.“* Witiiam BevsHam will shortly 
ublish the ninth and tenth volumes 
of the Memoirs of George the Third, 
continued from the Peace of Amiens 
to the conclusion of the Regency. 

Ina few weeks will be published, an 
jntroduction to the Study of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, parti- 
cularly designed for the use of pain- 
ters, sculptors, and artists in general ; 
translated from the German of J. H. 
LivaTer, and illustrated by twenty- 
seven lithographic plates. 

The adulteration of paper intended 
for printing books, by a large admix- 
ture of gypsum, introduced during the 
process of manufacture, is said to have 
become prevalent, even to the extent 
of one-fourth of the weight of the 
paper: a sample, which had the 
appearance of good paper, was lately 
found, on examination by an eminent 
chemist, to contain twelve per cent. of 
calcareous earth, instead of about one 
per cent. of accidental earthy impuri- 
ties, which the best papers are found 
to contain. A contemporary journal 
describes this fraud to be effected by 
mixing gypsum with the rags; but 
more probably, we think, the gypsum, 
reduced by grinding to the state of a 
line powder, is mixed with the pulp 
immediately before it is made into 
paper. We call on the commissioners, 
surveyors, and supervisors, of excise, 
under the immediate superintendance 
of whose subaltern officers all paper is 
made, to do their duty to the public, 
in detecting and bringing to justice 
the practisers of this shameful fraud ; 
and that like measures may be extend- 
ed to the manufacture of thick brown 
papers and paste-boards, to prevent 
the large admixture of clay therein, 
Which is common. 

In a few days will appear, a Series 
of Dialogues between an Oxford 
lutor and a Disciple of the new Com- 
mon-Sense Philosophy ; in which the 
mechanical principles of matter and 
notion will be accurately contrasted 
with the theories of occult powers 
— are at present cherished by the 
eemaae and royal associations 

oug urope. 
ae ANpRew HALiipay has nearly 
‘ady for the press, the Lives of. the 

kes of Davaria, Saxony, and Bruns- 


Soc 
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wick, ancestors of the kings of Great 
Britain of the Guelphic dynasty, with 
portraits of the most illustrious of 
these princes, from drawings made 
from ancient statues and paintings by 
the old masters, cxpressly for this 
work. 

Mr. WiRGMAN is preparing for the 
press, a faithful translation, from the 
original German, of Kant’s celebrated 
work, entitled “the Critic of Pure 
Reason.” 

Batavian Anthology, or Specimens 
of the Dutch Poets, with remarks on 
the poetical literature and language of 
the Netherlands, by Joun BowrinG 
and Harry S. Van Dyk, esqrs. will 
speedily be published. 

A poem, entitled Clara Chester, by 
the author of ‘‘ Rome,” and “the Vale 
of Chamouni,” will be published in a 
few weeks. 

Capt. Parry has returned from his 
exploring voyage in the Arctic Seas. 
He has failed in the chief object of the 
expedition; and, owing to some un- 
happy election of his course, did not 
proceed so far west by twenty degrees, 
nor north by ten degrees, as in his 
former voyage. The wiseacres who 
had promulgated their brain disco- 
very of a Polar basin free from ice, in 
that exclusive vehicle of official ab- 
surdities, the Quarterly Review, pro- 
bably sent the gallant captain in 
search of their wonderful basin, in the 
narrow seas north of Hudson’s Bay. 
But, with whomsoever the project 
originated, it seems that in these hope- 
less and unpromising straits and gulphs 
the ships have been blocked up for 
two winters, and part of three sum- 
mers, Well might Franklin, who was 
sent in-another direction, see nothing 
of them in a route twenty degrees 
more westward. The geographers of 
Europe and America will be disap- 
pointed at such a comedy of errors 
and cross-purposes, and will unite 
with us in astonishment, that such an 
expedition should have been sent from 
Europe to explore any supposed out- 
lets from Hudson’s Bay, while we have 
forts and commercial establishments 
in the same Bay, whence any desira- 
ble reconnoisances might at any time 
have been directed. Lancaster Sound 
appears to be the high road to nautical 
glory in these seas, and it surprizes us 
that any other route should have been 
sought. Nevertheless, we are per- 
suaded that every thing which skill, 


perseverance, and courage, could 
effect, 
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effect, has been performed by the com- 
mander and his crews; and no blame 
attaches, except to the planners of the 
voyage, who probably thought of little 
besides the realization of their own 
theory of a Polar basin, or of a sea of 
wonderful water, which would not 
freeze at the usual temperature. Va- 
rious details, designed to amuse the 
gaping vulgar, and divert attention 
from the serious business of the expe- 
dition, are appearing in the newspa- 
pers ; but, as these are of the most com- 
mon-place character, and are to be 
found in all books treating of the 
northern nations, we forbear to intrude 
them on our readers, In our opinion, 
the less is said the better; though we 
have no doubt that, besides paying all 
the expences of the voyage, the public 
will ere long, as usual, be called upon 
to pay three or four guineas for a 4to, 
containing about as much valuable in- 
formation as is usualiy given in one of 
the two-penny weekly miscellanies. 
We have from time to time noticed 
the value and importance of the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Glasgow,found- 
ed by Professor Grorce Birkeeck, 
now of London, consisting of a course 
of lectures for instructing artizans in 
the scientific principles of the arts and 
manufactures, It was well attended 
in Glasgow; and has been of such 
palpable use in that city, that a simi- 
lar institution is very properly pro- 
posed in London, and will, we have 
no doubt, be as much more useful 
as the same classes in London are 
more numerous than in Glasgow. 
Dr. Conquest is preparing a work 
for the press, which will contain a 
reference to every publication on 
Midwifery, and a register of the innu- 
merable essays aud cases which are 
scattered through periodical pamphlets 
and the transactions of various socie- 
lies, or casually referred to in works 
not exclusively obstetric. It will form 
a second volume to the third edition 
of his ** Outlines,” and will be speedily 
followed by a similar publication on 
the Diseases of Women and Children. 
The first number of a Zoological 
Journal, to be continued quarterly, 
and edited by T. Bett, esq F.L.S. 
J. G. Cuitpren, esq. F.R. and L.s. 
J. de CARLeE SOWERBY, esq. F-L.S. and 
G. B. Sowersy, F.1.s. will appear on 
the Ist of January next. 
Mr. Beaquiere has in 1 
volume on the Origin 
of the Greck Revolution 
> 


— 


he press, a 
and Progress 
, together with 
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magazines, from which to exchange 
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some account of the mannen 
customs of Greece, anecdotes of the 
military chiefs, &e ; being the resaj 
of materials "collected during W 
recent visit to the Morea 
Islands. a 
The Company for supplying Por, 
ble Gas, from their works in st. John. 
street, Clerkenwell, have commenced 
the supply of shop-keepers and other, 
with portable lamps ; within or attac). 
ed to the stands of which lamps (of 
Gordon’s patent construction,) is , 
magazine charged with compressed 
oil-gas, of the very best quality, for 
economically affording light, in quan. 
tities sufficient for one or more nights 
consumption. They assert, that the 
cost of their light will not be more than 
half that of tallow-candles: their ser- 
vants are to call daily on their regular 
customers, with a store of charged 





all the exhausted ones, and to put the 
lamps into a state ready for instant 
lighting, without more trouble to the 
customers than merely turning acock, 
and applying a light to the bumer. 

Letters between Amelia and her 
Mother, from the pen of the late 
Wittiam Conse, esq. the author of 
‘the Tours of Dr. Syntax,” will 
speedily appear, in a pocket volume. 

Mr. GamsB_e is about to publish, 
Charlton, or Scenes in the North of 
Ireland. 

A new division of the ‘“ World is 
Miniature,” containing the Nether- 
lands, will be published on the Ist of 
December, in one solume,with eighteen 
coloured engravings. 

Miss Jaxe Harvey will shortly 
publish Montalyth, a Cumberland 
tale. 

The Albigenses, a romance, by the 
Rey. C. R. Marorin, will be published 
in November. 

A new poem, entitled a Midsammet 
Day’s Dream, will speedily appeal 
from the pen of Mr. Atherstone. ar 

A new monthly Asiatic journal ¥! 
be commenced on the Ist of Jeneey’ 
entitled the Oriental Ferald am 
Colonial Advocate: it will be 
ducted by Mr. J. S. BuckixeHam, 
editor of the “ Calcutta Journal, so 
the view of affording an oe 
for promoting, by enquiry and discus 
Sion, the important interests, — 
political, and commercial, © dies. 
British empire in both the In Se 
Mr. Buckingham’s qualifications | j 
this undertaking will be gener d: 
acknowledg¢e ; 
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acknowledged; and a considerable 

interest has been excited in his favour 

by the illiberal treatment he met with 
fom the Provisional Government of 

Bengal, after the Marquis of Hastings 

had departed, and India continued to 

enjoy his liberal policy on all subjects. 

Admiral Exins has in the press a 
work on naval tactics, entitled Naval 
Battles from 1744 to the Peace in 
1814, critically revised and illustrated. 

Dr. Henperson’s History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Dick 
is preparing an Essay on the general 
Diffusion of Knowledge by Education 
and Associations. 

Mr. SamueL Ptumsbe has in the 
press, a Systematic Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Skin, with coloured 
plates. 

Ina few days will be published, a 
new edition of the late Dr. Vicessimus 
Knox’s “ Christiau Philosophy.” 

A new work, entitled Fatal Errors 
and Fundamental Truths, illustrated 
inaseries of narratives and essays, is 
in the press. 

Speedily will be published, a Sum- 
mary of the present Political and 
Commercial Institutions and Pyoceed- 
ings of the Republics of Mexico, 
Columbia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres, including a brief Biography of 
some of their most distinguished Cha- 
racters, by J. HENDERSON. 

An historical novel, from a New 

Unknown, is about to issue from the 

Edinburgh press, entitled St. John- 

stoun, or John Earl of Gowrie, 

founded on the Gowrie conspiracy in 
the reign of James the Sixth. 

Mr Rippie, master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Royal Naval-Asylum, 
is preparing a Treatise on Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy, adapted to 
practice, and to the purposes of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

. ', Prout is preparing a volume of 
bservations on the Functions of the 
‘gestive Organs, especially those of 

lie stomach and liver. 

Early in November will be publish- 
ed, the “Forget me not” for 1824, 
Containing twelve highly-finished en- 
Fravings, and a great variety of mis- 
ean pieces in prose and verse. 
Png: Principles of Forensic Medi- 
read vy J. G, SMITH, M.D. is nearly 
will » lor publication. This edition 
’, Contain much new matter, and 
‘artous improvements. 


A translation from the German of 
Morning Communings with God for 
every Day in the Year, by Srurm, 
author of the “ Reflections,” is in the 
press. 

Mr. Haven has in the press, a 
translation of Magendie’s Formulary 
for the Preparation and Mode of 
Employing several new Remedies. 

_ Speedily will be published, a Prac- 

tical German Grammar, being a new 
and easy method for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the German 
language, for the use of schools and 
private students, by J. Rowsotnam, 
master of the Classical, Mathematical, 
and Commercial Academy, at Wal- 
worth. 

The vinegar manufactured in London 
is in general made from malt; most of 
that which is consumed in Paris, and 
throughout France, is extracted either 
from wood or potatoes. 

In November will be published, a 
General Catalogue of School Books 
in every Branch and Department 
of Education, embracing English, 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and 
other classical and scientific works. 

Mr. Jerrerys TAYLOR is printing 
the Young Historians, being a new 
chronicle of the affairs of England, by 
Lewis and Paul. 

We are glad tosee that the MoRNING 
CHRONICLE now adds decided priority 
of intelligence to its forty-years’ cha- 
racter for unshaken integrity. This 
paper has, in a most eventful period, 
been the bulwark of liberal principles, 
and its superiority in other respects is 
therefore important to the friends of 
Liberty, who know that its support is 
not derived, like that of a certain rene- 
gade paper, from resentment against 
government, because ministers do not 
consider it worth buying. Against the 
hollow and vacillating support of a cer- 
tain weather-cock newspaper, which is 
seeking to bully government into its 
price, we solemnly warn the friends of 
Reform. If they trust it, they and their 
cause will sooner or later he betrayed ; 
and, though our knowledge and ex- 
pressed contempt of its unprincipled 
tactics may expose us to insolent abuse, 
vet we feel, in regard to suc: railers, 
as a lion does when brayed at by an 
ass, or as a judge when assailed by a 
convicted felon. We think even less 
of the worthless opinion of persons who 
suffer themselves to be guided on any 
point by a notorious political prosti- 
tute, whose activity has enabled it to 

demoralize 
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demoralize the age more than any 
other single cause. 

Mr. Pursctove, sen. has nearly 
ready for publication, a Guide to 
Practical Farriery, containing hints 
on the diseases of horses and neat 
cattle, with many valuable and origi- 
nal recipes, from the practice of an 
eminent veterinary surgeon. 

In the press, a volume of Philoso- 
phical Essays, by E. WALKER, selected 
from the originals published in the 
philosophical journals; containing, 
among other discoveries and improve- 
ments, new outlines of chemical phi- 
losophy, founded on original experi- 
ments; to which are added several 
essays not before printed, including 
an essay on the transmutation of light 
into bodies, an essay on the genera- 
tion of selar light, and a new method 
of determining the longitude at sea, 
illustrated with copper-plates. 

A new Easy and Concise System of 
Short-hand, founded upon the most 
philosophical principles, and suited to 
any language, compiled from the ma- 
nuscript of the late W. Bair, esq. is 
in the press. 

Late advices from New South 
Wales report the contents of an 
advertisement in the Sydney Gazette, 
purporting that outward-bound vessels 
might have oranges at the rate of 
sixpence per dozen. A few years ago 
the same price was paid for a single 
orange. A number of bee-hives had 
been lately imported; the bees had 
not suffered by the voyage, and were 
multiplying. Wine has been pro- 
duced, the first samples of which were 
transmitted to London, to be presented 
to the Society of Arts. The new go- 
vernor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, has been 
chosen President of the Society of 
Agriculture; at the first dinner he 
proposed a subscription, which pro- 
duced 1500/. sterling. Every fresh 
incursion of the inhabitants into the 
interior tends to confirm the excellence 
of the soil and climate. On the 3d of 
January last, the works for the erec- 
tion of an observatory on Mount Rose, 
near Paramatta, were actively pro- 
ceeding ; as also a building at Sydney, 
for making observations on the pen- 
dulum. The governor, whois a distin- 


guished astronomer, is at the head of 
these establishments, and has a useful 
adjunct in M. Rumker, a German. 
In December last. Lieut. Johnson 


discovered a new river, to w 


h 


hich he 
as given the name of the Clyde. He 
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the 8na 
as far we 


advanced with his brig, 

forty miles inland ; and, 
view extended, the river appo. 

be navigable. It falls inti Bowe 

Bay. Withrespect to the introduc, 

and rearing of sheep in Van Diem’ 

Land, appearances are favourable. 

RUSSIA. 

At Odessa, in the Crimea, which had 
not a singie cottage in 1792, there is 
now a population of 40,000, Ri. 
Sians, Germans, French, Greeks, Jews 
Americans, and Poles. Besides . 
French and Italian theatre, there js , 
Lyceum, founded by the Duc de Riche. 
lieu, for various purposes of eduyc» 
tion; there are also gymnasia, » 
schools of navigation, commerce, jn. 
risprudence, &c. The harbour i 
about two verstes in length, and th 
town contains 20,000 houses, with 
eight churches, and a number of public 
buildings. In summer, many families 
arrive at Odessa, from Poland and 
South Russia, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing. The population of the adja- 
cent districts is rapidly increasing.— 
Revue Encyclopedique. 


POLA ND. 


At Warsaw, M. Kowalski has trans- 
lated the Comedies of Moliere into the 
Polish language. The pieces in verse, 
in the original, are so also in the trans- 
lation. 

The foundations of a new commer- 
cial town, to be called Nogaisk, are 
now laying in the district of Melita- 
pholsky, near the river Obotyezna, 
which empties itself into the sea ol 
Asoph. All inhabitants and new- 
comers to be exempted from taxes for 
eighteen years. 

GERMANY. 


From a work lately published al 
Vienna, on the Culture of the Vine 
in the Empire of Austria, we find that 
of 66,000,000 of sceauz, produced from 
the soil, 59,892,850 are used for yt 
consumption, which makes 4 = 
consumption of 164,090; and that on 
surplus, from exportation, yields 
income of 79,392,950 florins 10 — 
Throughout Germany, the ee, 
signs nearly the 53d part of the so 
the culture of the vine. sat 

The last convent of monks has ju 
terminated its existence, at — 
Erfurt.. Their number had ge oe 
to eight religious; and thelr —_ 
during the last four years, Was — = 
a magazine of military stores: | ww 
of these religious have been ssi : 
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Catholic 


of public instruction in the 
gymnasium of Erfurt. 
FRANCE. 

The establishments for different 
kinds of culture, raised lately on the 
banks of the Senegal, afford satisfac- 
tory results. ‘The plantations of cotton 
trees, commenced by persons who, for 
the most part, had no experience in the 
management of colonial productions, 
have suceceded, All the leguminous 
ants of Europe are inured to the cli- 
mate, and in a forward state of repro- 
duction ; several species have reached 
she second and third generation. ‘These 
nourishing vegetables, most of which 
were unknown in the country, are 
now growing, in abundance, in the 
cultivated parts. As to the plants 
properly colonial, the success has sur- 
passed whatever could be hoped. 
Kicht months suffice for the growth of 
amanioc, seven feet high; for superb 
beds of sugar-canes; ananas, in 
fruit; banana-trees, showing their pro- 
ducts; more than 2000 young citron. 
trees ; coflee-trees, in particular, sown, 
raised, growing wonderfully without 
shelter. 

The Royal and Central Socicty of 
Agriculture, in its public sitting of 
April 6, (wherein the Minister of Inte- 
lior presided,) adjudged to M. Arnol- 
let,engineer of bridges and causeways, 
the first prize of the competition that 
has been open for several years, for 
the perlecting of hydraulic machines. 
It appears from his Report, that the 
machinery invented by M. A. will 
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produce, with the same force, effects 
double to those of any hitherto known. 
They act and move by men, horses, 
steam-engines, and by agents of varia- 
ble powers, such as wind, water, in 
different degrees of force, varying ac- 
cording to the condition of the moving 
power. This system of machinery will 
apply to irrigations and drainings, 
where the water is of moderate depth, 
to merchant-ships, or those of higher 
decks, to draw water from the decp- 
est wells, or raise it to the highest. 

Two years ago M. J. Dortic, one of 
the managers of the experimental 
farm of La Gironde, published an in- 
teresting Notice on the Culture of 
Cotton, and on the possibility of intro- 
ducing it into La Gironde, and other 
southern departments of 'rance. ‘This 
treatise excited much curiosity among 
the agriculteurs of Lot and Garonne ; 
trials were made, and proved so far 
successful, that the prefect determined 
upon applying to the Minister of Inte- 
rior for certain sums to purchase the 
grains of herbaceous cotton. These 
were accordingly distributed, in the 
beginning of 1822, among different 
proprietors in the district of Nerac, 
The success has been complete, wher- 
ever the same care and attention have 
been paid, as in the culture of tobacco 
or maize. ‘The Count of Beaumont 
at Buzet, Messrs. Pujos and Lespeault 
of Nerac, and De Montant at Durance, 
had each a crop of perfect growth, as 
to the grain, and the product is re- 
markably fine. 
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fo Toouas Martin and Cartes 
GRarron, of Birmingham, Printing- 
Tuk Manufacturers, for making fire 
light Black of very superior Colour, 
culled Spirit Black, and anew Appa- 
ralus for producing the same. Oct. 
24, 1821. 
PREY take common coal-tar, and 
divest it as much as possible of the 
antioniacal liquor aud acid held in so- 
lution, as follows : they take four casks or 
other vessels capable of holding one 
hundred and thirty gallons, and put into 
‘cu of them sixty gallons of the rough 
YF Mupure tar; adding to each of them 
‘iXty gallons of strong lime-water, and 
agitating them together by machinery or 
" other couvenient mode, till the said 
a compietely mixed with 
mn for e 'e vessels are thet left at 
si out six hours, when the tar 
“USTALY Mac, No. 388, 


will be settled to the bottom, and the 
water may be drawn off. They then 
fillup the casks again with hot water 
pumped from the hot well of their steam- 
engine, and agitate as before. This 
operation of washing with hot water 
they repeat three times, suffering the 
tar to subside each time, and drawing 
off as before, allowing twelve hours in- 
stead of six before they draw off the 
last water, that the whole of the water 
inay have got to the surface, and ‘hat 
they may have little but pure tar at the 
bottom; but, as there will then be a 
small portion of water remain combined, 
which would cause the tar to crackle 
and fly about instead of burning freely, 
they have recourse to a farther process 
to divest itof this. For this purpose 
they have crected a still (similar to the 
stills uscd for distilling spirits of turpen- 

22, tine 
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tine,) capable of holding about one 
hundred and twenty gallons: into this 
they put forty gallons of the prepared 
tar, and with a yentle heat drive off the 
water and other impurities which the 
tar holds in solution. As soon as they 
perceive the whole of the water is come 
over, and there begins to run a fine 
clear spirit, they stop the distillation, 
and whena little cooled, the pure tar is 
drawn off and reserved for the purpose 
of black-making, to which this inven- 
tion has reference. This purified tar 
thus obtained may be made into black, 
in the apparatus hereafter described, or 
may be subjected to a further rectifica- 
tion to divest it of the mineral pitch or 
asphalium, which is combined with the 
pure oil jand spirit; they prefer the 
Jatter process, as the mineral pitch or 
asphaltum is only inflammable at a high 
temperature, which renders it more 
troublesome to use; the apparatus re- 
quiring frequent cleaning from the car- 
bonized pitch falling to the bottom and 
choaking it up. In order to get rid of 
the aforesaid mineral pitch or asphaltum 
they proceed as follows: having the 
forty gallons of tar in the still, as be- 
fore descried, instead of stopping the 
operation when the spirit begins to come 
over, they continue the distillation with 
a strong beat, and force over the whele 
of the oil aud spirit, contained therein, 
leaving the residue asphaltum in the 
still. As the node of duing this is well 
Known to every person acquainted with 
distillation, the particulars need not here 
be described, as they form no part of 
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Nor, L, 
other thing, to prevent the ¢ 
steam, air, water, or other 
case may be, as well as to 
friction thereof, and to increase the 
effect of power on steam-engines, pum 
and other machines to which it , 
applied. 

This is effected by making sueh gj. 
ral cylindric ring of a greager or leg 
diameter than the cylindric bodgagaing 
which it isto act, so that by its expan. 
sive or contractile power it should e. 
sure the touching and fitting of the sur. 
faces without so much pressure as to 
cause unnece§sary friction, The spiral 
ring is to be adapted and fitted in a 
groove or recess, or situation on the 
piston-bucket, stuffing-box, orother pat 
to which it is applied, which may be 
done by any of the methods commonly 
used and well understood. 

The spiral ring may be manufactured 
by different means, but he bas found the 
following convenient: he makes of 
brass, or other metal or mixture of me- 
tals, of proper quality, a cylindric ting, 
varying in its dimensions according to 
the circumstances of its application; 
which ring he divides or cuts in a spiral 
direction, on its cylindric edge, into 
two or three, or such other numberof 
circumvolutions as may be necessary of 
convenient. 

The power of a steam-engine, by the 
application of the metallic spiral pack- 
ings, is considerably increased ; this I 
‘crease will vary according to the pow- 
ers of the engines, being greater In small 
engines, from their having larger ptv- 
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Wid, as thy 
lessen the 


the invention, and may be done iv any 
still capable of bearing a strong heat to 
which a refrigerator or worm-tub is 


portionate surfaces of cylinder. = 
metallic spiral packing was first applie 
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affixed ; this patent being solely for the 

application of these two products, name- 

ly, the refined coal tar and coal-tar 

Spirits for the purpose of black- making, 

which, together with the apparatus em- 

ployed, they claim as their exclusive in- 
vention, 

Lo WiLL1AM Jessop, of Butterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, Ironmaster ; for an elastic 
metallic Piston, or Packing for Pis- 
tons, to be applied either externall 
or aiternally to Cylinders. Mere 
27, 1823. 

This invention consists in the a 
tion ofan elastic metallic 
(formed by a spiral of two 
other number of circumvolutions, after 
the manner of a screw), to be used as a 
substitute for hemp, leather, or other 
substances, as packing for cylinders, 
pistons, piungers, rods, buckets, or 


pplica- 
cylindric ring 
» three, or any 


to a six horse engtae, by which the 
power has been increased fully ~ 
fourth, and with the saving of arte 
of the fuel, and three-fourths of the tal- 
low to the piston. In all engines, os 
which the metallic spiral packings “4 
be applied, the saving of fuel will : 
very considerable, and one-fourth on y 
of the tallow to the piston will be re 
quired; they have the further ava 
tage of scldom requiring examimalle 
the loss of time, therefore, aud the ; 
convenience arising from the — 
of frequently packing the arreg ol 
tons, will be avoided, an object 0 on 
siderable importance in manufactories, 
and also to steamevessels. re 
By experiment, the friction © ‘ 
smooth metallic surfaces of Ion ve 
brass, oiled, amounts only toan yee 
part of the weight with which they 


~pgine 
loaded. In a forty-lorse oe tall 














1823.] 
metallic packing dors not exert a 
force by its compressure of more than 
two ewt.; consequently the friction 
amounts to only 20ibs. or one- three. 
pundredth part of the engine. It is well 
known to practical engineers, that the 
friction of a piston newly packed with 
hemp, when too much compressed, is 
often sufficient to prevent the movement 
of themachine ; and, so long as the 
acking remains steam-tight, the fric- 
tion greatly diminishes the power of the 
engine; and that by wear in working 
the packing allows the steam to escape, 
thereby wasting fucl and tallow, and 
also impairing the power of the ma- 
chine: the loss is further increased by 
neglect of packing when required. 





LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS, 

Richard Pew, of Sherborne, esq. ; for a 
new composition for covering houses and 
other buildings —June 17. 

Charles Mae Intosh, of Crossbasket, 
Lanark, esq.; for a process and manu- 
facture whereby the texture of hemp, flax, 
wool, cotton, and silk, and also leather, 
paper, and other substances, may be ren- 
dered impervious to water and air— 
June 17. 

James Smith, of Droitwich, civil en- 
gineer ; for an apparatus for the applying 
steam to the boiling and concentration of 
solutions in general, crystallising the mu- 
riate of soda from brines containing that 
salt, melting and refining of tallow and 
oils, boiling of sugar, distilling, and other 
similar purposes,—July 19. 

William Harwood Horrocks, of Port- 
wood, Chester, cotton-manufacturer ; for 
a certain new and improved method ap- 
plicable to preparing, cleaning, dressing, 
and beaming silk warps, and also appli- 
cable to beaming other warps.—July ¢4 
1825, F 

Richard Gill, of Barrowdown, Rutland, 
Fe!lmenger and Parchment-manufacturer ; 
fora method of preparing, dressing, and 
dyeing, sheep-skins and lamb-skins with 
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the wool on, for rugs for carriages, rooms, 
and other purposes.—July 24. 

William Jeakes, of Great Russel-street, 
Bloomsbury; for an apparatus for regu- 
lating the supply of water in steam-boilers 
and other vessels, for containing water or 
Other liquids.—July 24. 

William Davis, of Bourne, Gloucester- 
shire, engineer; for certain improvements 
in machinery for shearing and dressing 
woollen and other cloths requiring such 
process.—July 24. 

Henry Smart, of Berner’s-street, Mary- 
le-bone, Piano-forte-manufacturer; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of 
piano-fortes.—July 24. 

Miles Turner and Lawrence Angell, 
both of Whitehaven, soap-boilers ; for an 
Improved process to be used in the bleach- 
ing of linen or cotton-yarn, or cloth— 
July 24, 

John Jackson, of Nottingham, gun- 
maker ; for certain improvements in the 
construction of the locks used for the dis- 
charge of guns and other fire-arms, upon 
the detonating principle.—July 29. 

Joseph Bower, of Hunslet, Leeds, oil of 
vitriol manufacturer, and John Bland, of 
the same place, steam-engine manufac- 
turer; for an improvement in such steam- 
engines as condense out of the cylinder, 
by which improvement or invention the 
air-pump is rendered unnecessary.—July31. 

John Bainbridge, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, merchant ; for certain improves 
ments upon machines for cutting, crop- 
ping, or shearing, wool or fur from skins; 
also for cropping or shearing woollen, 
silk, cotton, or other cloths and velvets, 
or any other fabric or fabrics thereof re- 
spectively, whether made or composed 
entirely of wool, silk, cotton, or other 
materials of which cloth or velvet is made, 
or of any mixture or mixtures thereof 
respectively, and also for the purpose of 
shaving pelts or skins.—July 51. 

*.* Copies of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of these inventions, witl be 
inserted free of expense, on being transmitted 
to the Editor, 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN CCTOBER: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—_ ; 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
| — 


NATURE DISPLAYED, by Dr. Si- 
» faeuen : ge nee to the 
, . he Month agazine, bas ap- 
pe within the month, in six aaa 
. ‘aPability which the subjects afforded 
— graphic illustration, has been 
one of a and the work is, in consequence, 
€ ent; '€ most curious and interesting in 
Mire Circe of literature. Perhaps it 


reade 


has no equal in any language. Many of 
the engravings,—as, the Falls of Niagara, 
the ‘Terrestrial Mountains, the Eruptions 
of Vesuvius, the Strata of the Earth, and 
some of the Microscopic subjects,—are 
half-sheets, and the whole are nearly 300 
in number, representing at least 1500 sub- 
jects. The exotic trees, shrubs, and 


much of the natural history, are coloured 
after 
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after nature, The text is professedly a 
compilation of facts from the best authori- 
ties, but originally written throughout, in 
astyle adapted tothe subjects. To avoid 
the dull didactic and elementary manner, 
the whole is divided into Lectures, adapt- 
ed to family-reading, or for students of 
all degrees. In a word, it is the fascina- 
ting work of the Abbé la Pluche, revised, 
amended, aud modernized; and is likely 
to meet with as favourable a reception as 
that work, and, like it, form an essential 
part of every library for the remainder of 
thiscentury. Something of the kind was 
wanted to rescne us from that ascendancy 
of novel and frivolous reading which has 
enervated and disgraced the taste and 
literature of the age. Nothing can be 
more likely to effect this purpose than 
rendering the study of nature attractive 
and popular, by means of such a work as 
the present. 

The Publishers of the previous work, to 
forward the same object, have endeavour- 
ed to place the study of Nature on the 
footing of Geography, and have arranged 
the whole of the engravings in “ Nature 
J)isplayed” in a FOLIO ATLAs, with such 
copious descriptions as will enable those 
who use it to acquire much knowledge, 
and gratily much curiosity, with little 
labour of thinking. This volume they call 
the Atlus of Nature; and it is cne of the 
most curious, interesting, and instructive, 
collections of graphic curiosities ever 
seen. It is sold by itself, and persons who 
subsequently desive the whole text, may 
purchase it separately also. 

On the recent memorable trial of Mrs, 
Wricut, the lord chief justice said, 
that, “* the defendant was not called upon 
to answer for any reasonable or fair dis- 
eussion on the truth of Christianity in 
general, or any of its peculiar tenets: the 
jaw permitted that every subject, however 
sacred, should be freely, yet moderately 
and temperately, discussed.” We quote 
this passage, because it is printed, very 
appropriately, as a motto toa pamphiet, 
entitled, The new Trial of the Witnesses, or 
the Resurrection of Jesus considered, on 

Principles understood and achnowledged 
equally by Jews and Chvistians.” 'Vhrouch- 
out the whole of his work, the author ap- 
pears tohave kept his motto continually 
ny view; for, though his arguments ter- 
mimate in infidelity, they are conducted 
itt a manrer so calm and dispassionate, 
that even a jury of fanatics would find it 
difficult to pick out a single sentence that 
could be twisted so as to offer the 
Stightest insult to the religion of the 
country, " he evidences are candidly 
examined; and, if the decision be erro- 
nm one, tls error must have been of the 
head and not of the heart. The writer 
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ces to have had 40 Caperience iy, the 
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(Nor, | 
Ps OF in the sp, 
PFCSS 5 and lie has 
Wate in his choicg 


technicalities of authorshi 
perintendauce of the 
been obviously unforts 


of a printer ; but these are MINOT cops. 

derations. On the proof of the resnrree. 
tion the whole fabric of Christianity jg 
erected; and a ease is here brought (or. 
ward, supported witl: much ingenuity ang 
no little research, such as imperionsly cali 
for refutation, But this is not all~it 
seems to be determined that the Office of 
“ Christian advocate” shall be no jonse: 
a sinecure; and another larger volume ig 
now before us which has already attracted 
much of the attention of those who choose 
to employ their reasoning faculties in po. 
lemical ivestigations :—“ Not Paul, ia 
Jesus, by Gamaliel Smith, esq,” is the 
strange title of the extraordinary work 
of which we now speak. Mr. Benthan 
(for po other mortal could assume tle 

style aud manner of this book) here under. 

takes to demonstrate that St. Panl wa 

a pretender; and that his religion, as w.- 

fulded in his Epistles, is not the religion 

of Jesus! * Whosoever,” says he, “put 

ting aside all prepossessions, feels strong 

enough, in mind, to look steadily at the 

originals, and from them to take his con- 

ceptions of the matter, not from the dis- 

courses of others; whosoever has this 

command over himself, will recognize, it 

the author does not much deceive himsell, 

that by the two persons in question, a 

represented in the two sources of infor- 

mation—the Gospels and Paul’s Epistles; 
two quite different, if not opposite, It- 
ligions are incnicated: and that, i the 
seligion of Jesus, may be found all thie 
good that has ever been the result of the 
compound so incongruously and unhappt!y 
made; in the religion of Paul, all the mis 
chief which, in such disastrous abundance, 
has so indisputably fiowed from It.‘ 
summary of the pian of the work, ? 
prefixed to the volume ; but, notwithstane- 
ing that it is concise as well as plain, it's 
nevertheless too long for insertion in out 
pages. We must, therefore, content vel 
selves with general observations, whic 4 
do with the less regret; because, We o 
persuaded that the book must acquire: 
extensive circulation ; not only on ern 
of the celebrity of its author, but of 4 
novel and minute investigation o P 
character and wiitings of the most | 
trious of the apostles of Christianity. on 
divine mission and the doctrine of -_ 
are no where impeached. These aed it 
cred by “the law of the land,” and * 


: . .© (as i il. 
remains to he seen whether Paulimt “i red 

. | ° . ‘° Ss 1¢ 7 
Bentham would eall it) must be consie® 


as equaliy sacred. 
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r either of a fact, or of an opi- 
jjon, that it can be made to appear ridi- 
’ *,? . 
culos, The legitimate use of these ap- 
valling weapons 1S SO well illustrated by 
our author, that we cannot do hetter than 
give his own words :—* Meantiine,” says 
he, “let not any man make to himself a 
pretence for rejecting the important posi- 
tion thus offered to his consideration ; let 
him not, for fear of its being the trath, 
shut his eyes against that which is pre- 
sented to him as and for the truth; let 
him not shut his eyes, Om any such pre- 
tence as that of its being deficient in the 
quality of seriousness. If, indeed, there 
be any such duty, religions or moral, as 
that of seriousness; and that the stating 
as absurd that which is really absurd, is a 
violation of that duty; at that rate, seri- 
ousness is a quality incompatible with 
the delivery and perception of truth on 
all subjects, and in particular on this of 
the most vital importance: seriousness is 
a disposition to cling to falschood, and to 
reject traih.” It must be acknowledged 
that there are many passages in this vo- 
lune that appear to have been written 
more in a playfal than in a serious hu- 
nour; and, on the reading of which, he 
who has net been impressed in early 
youth with the awfulness of the subject 
miglit be tempted to smile ; for instance: 
—‘Volows a sample of Paul’s logic, 
wrapt up as usual ina cloud of tautologies 
and paralogisms, the substance of which 
amounts to this :—Jesus resurrects ; there- 
fore, all men will do the same. Admitting 
the legitimacy of this induction, what will 
be the thing proved? That every man, a 
few days after his death, will come to life 
agam, and eat, drink, and walk in com- 
pany with his friends!” We grant that it 
is not quite fair to reason in this flippant 
manher on so serious a subject. But let 
not the true believer be afraid of the con- 
uvences of such reasoning. He may 
rstassured, that the mass of mankind 
“i never cease to look for happiness in 
‘ue savers; nor (we fear) to persecute 
ene another for the discordance in’ their 
belief. Were we even so unfortunate as 
0 suspeet, what it wonld be dangerous to 
acknowledge, that the Christian religion 
Me issue of fables, we should reckon it a 
ane task to attempt to evadicate the 
“aa fables from the creed of the 
Pesce Reason and knowledge are 
al OW growth aud dificult acquirement, 
acan be brought to maturity only uu- 


Ger peenli i 
' peculiar circumstances and in certain 


Minds - ’ . o.% 
“nds; bat the seeds of superstition, if 


“a Shee nareety. will bear fruit ander 
Parag and in every soil. ss 

dental Phils, of the Frantesian or Transcen- 

anthor be ebay 5 by Tuomas Wi RGMAN, 

era the articles Kant, Logic, Meta- 

Pysts, Moral Philosophy, and Philo- 
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sophy, in the Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
merit notice from the celebrity they have 
acquired. The following Axioms of this 
Transcenilental Philosophy indicate a 
clear method. / 

1. Consciousness is the power to distinguish our- 


selves from surrounding objects, and from our own 
thoughts, 


2. Time is the form of internal sense. 
3. Space is the form of external sense. 
4. Sense makes intuitions. 

5. Understanding makes conceptions, 
6. Reason makes ideas. 


The Definitions seem unexceptionable 
when understood, and these, with the 
preceding, may convey some notion of 
the mature object of this philosophy ; 
which, after all, we consider rather as a 
system of metaphysical logic than of 
philosophy. 

1. Fntuition—every thing present in time and 
Space; that we can feel, see, hear, taste, or smell. 

2. Conception—every thing absent in time and 
space ; that wecan think of only, but cannot touch. 

3. Idea—every thing out of time and space; that 
we can think of only, but which never can come 
into time and space. ‘ 

4. Knowledge is intuition comprehended under 
conception. — ae 

5. Thought is conception joined to conception. 


Mr. DAaNIELL’s Meteorological Essays 
constitute decidedly the best work which 
we have seen on the intricate subjects of 
atmospheric phenomena. {[t analyzes and 
arranges, and tabulates much, yet it af- 
firms and concludes little, owing to the 
desultory character of past observations, 
and to so little having previously been 
determined. The comparisons and col- 
lections of Mr. D. will, nevertheless, be 
eminently useful to all future writers, and 
will greatly assist the views of observers 
and reasoners on these interesting topics. 
While Mr. D. is very severe on the Royal 
Society, he pays a just tribute to the va- 
luable’ labours of Mr. Luke Howard. 
The new Society devoted to Meteorology, 
will now confer increased valne on Mr. 
Daniell’s future editions; and we hope 
that, in a few years, the description of 
most of the phenomena of the atmosphere 
will equal in precision Descartes’ Analysis 
of the Rainbow. 

Mr. GotpsworTHy Gurney bas pub- 
lished -a pleasing volume of Lectures on 
Experimental Philosophy. Being delivered 
before a popular audience, they are ne- 
vertheless not common-place; but, amidst 
the usual orthodox absurdities about at- 
traction, repulsion, and caloric, exhibit 
many novel and ingenious reasonings. 
He tells us some pleasant anecdotes of 
faith in alehymy among men of intellec- 
tual reputation, proving that any folly of 
the day may have respectabie votarie-. 
The new electro-magnetic experiments 
are very neatly described, and all recent 
topics of philosophical curiosity are very 
perspicuously brought before the reader. 
The only faults of the volume are in the 
system of principles which an employed 
lecturer, under the direction of the com- 

mittee, 
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mittee of an institution, was perhaps ob- 
liged to teach. The style is clear and 
neat, and we recommend the work to those 
who wish to acquire not only the fashionable 
knowledge on its subjects, but also to 
correct their vagne notions about crystal- 
lization, the atomic theory, the laws of de- 
finite proportions, and other unravelled 
subjects of modern research in chemical 
philosophy. 

A squib has been much read, called the 
Trial of the Rev. EDnwarp IRVING, M.A. 
A Cento of Criticism. ‘The trial takes 
place before the high court of Common 
Sense. *The King, at the instance of 
Jacob Oldstyle, clerk, v. the Rev. Edward 
Irving, M.A.’ The court is said to be 
crowded to excess; and, ‘at the extre- 
mities of the bench, but railed off, are the 
Duke of Somerset, Lord Kenyon, Sir 
Gerard Noel, Sir Harcourt Lees, Mr. 
Peter Moore, Mr. Parkins, and Romeo 
Coates,’ Below the bar, waiting to give 
evidence, are the known or reputed editors 
of all the principal periodicals. The in- 
dictment is laid on seven different counts 
against Mr. Irving :— 

* First—For being ugly. 

* second—For being a merry-andrew. 

* Third—For being a common quack. 

* Fourth—For being a common brawler. 

* Fifth—For being a common swearer. 

* Sixth—For being of very common understanding. 

And, seventh—For following divisive courses, 
subversive ot the discipline of the order tw which he 
belongs, and contrary to the principles of Christian 
fellowship and charity, 

It is a malicious jeu d’csprit, but not cal- 
culated to injure the reputation of Mr. 
Irving, and we hope not his feelings. ‘The 
attacks which he has encountered are so 
many tributes of envy to his acknow- 
Jedged merit, and is a tax which ali 
eminence must pay. ‘The only remedy to 
maintain the ascendency acquired, is to 
Jive down the calumnies,. Mr. Cobbett’s 
cross-examination is a specimen of the 
author’s satirical talents, 

*You know the ‘“ Times” 
Cobbett? 

*The b 
better. 

* Do you ever write for it? 

* | have written all its best articles for along time 
past; 1 wrote those famous articles about the 
queen, which raised its circulation from 3,000 to 
20,000 in one week. To do it justice, however, I 
must say, that [ Con’t think the stupid numsculls 
who manage it knew they were written by me: if 
they had, they would rather have been smothered 
to death (to make use of one of their oWn favourite 
similes), under the thousand and one quircs they 
— daily at that time, than have adopted them, 

ut | have a way of my own, Sir, of managing these 
things. [can do other people’s work for them, and 
make them say and do what | please, without their 
knowing or suspecting any thing of the matter. 

“Well, wiil you tell us one thing more? Was it not 
you who wrote that clever article inthe * Times,” 


avout Mr. Irving, beginning “there isa fashion in 
every thing—in wigs and bonnets,” and so forth? 
*Yes—every word of it. 
* You swear that? 


* Broil me on 4 gridiron if it was not.’ 


The jury retired, and after the lapse of 
about an hour, returned into court.— 


newspaper, Mr- 


y old “Times”!—Oh yes—none 
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[Nov. 1, 
Foreman:—“ We find the defend 
on the seventh count of the ind 
hot guilty on all the others. [am desires 
however, by my brother jrrymen, 
State, that, but for the manner in whit 
several of the counts are aid os 
marked on by your lordship ihr we 
dict would have been very different’ 
The defendant was ordered to be bronet 
up for jndgment next term, bat it ie 
derstood that he intends to move for q 
new trial, 

MACKENZIe’S collection of Five Thuy. 
sand Receipts in every Branch of Art wn 
Economy, 1s a work, at once, above and 
below criticism. Its obvious utility rep. 
ders it superior to animadversion; and its 
details are so numerons, that to examine 
them wonld fill a corresponding volume, 
It will be sufficient to state, that there 
appears to be at least the number of re- 
Ceipts and processes set forth in the title. 
page, which is seven or eight times more 
than have before been assembled in ove 
book ; and that the editor has drawn his 
materials from the most esteemed prac- 
tical works of theage. It is a Thesanrus 
of useful knowledge, and a substitate for 
handreds of volumes ; yet we shoald be 
sorry that it were the only book left in 
the world, and that. Hobbes’s anathema 
against books should prevail and leave ws 
only this volume. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged, that the collec- 
tion wonld preserve an immense body ot 
useful knowledge, and prove that man- 
kind had not been idle in directing nature 
to their own service. We are deceived 
if, in 1840 or 50, it wiil not be found in 
every house capable of paying poor-rates, 
as it so addresses itself to the necessities 
and luxuries of every condition, as 
secure its own general recommendation. 

Mr. R. C. Datas has printed Adrav 
tus, a tragedy, and some Aisceliancows 
Poems, worthy of public respect; wo 
gedy would be seen in action, if taste a ae 
governed such matters. The amiable and 
esteemed author having introduced ws 
own portrait, we cannot refrain from pre 
senting it our readers:— 
Oh! tempt me not, Leaf! with 

To ccaneaniein where the Muses control thy 
The irace of the pen that gives shade to 


brightness, : . 
Should elicit some prominent feature of soul 


Persisting allure! and my heart bids be pin 
To twine a new wreath, ere I pass thee | dying, 

And tells me forsooth, too, that, een ae ‘my sene 
Such friendship as mine would give life to , 


Then oft may thy mistress, no care to tormen, ¥ 
While culling for pastime some porte nt preseat 
Here viewing the Portrait thou, Leal: sh 
her, . mind. 
Recal with affection her friend to her pn 
With grey hairs, a bald crown, and 4 face 
what Roman : jm’d;~ 
She may image the part that mortality ry mai, 
Already it moulder’d, youth stayeth 4 it, was (aor 
Aud his Spirit of Earth, or he hoped tt, For 


ant guilty 
Ictment— 


the lure of thy 


S 
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vor that part oi her friend, oft call’d aptly the 
Q uae ‘ 

I + the sketel of its failings Ile hid in the shade: 
( ’ knows how he struggled Co throw off their 
v fe tter, " " 

\nd God will have mercy where mercy is pray’d. 

‘se blazon his Virtues,—at best, ah! so slender! 
ol more for pardon than merit a boast: 

Let her View bim in habits that best may back 
onder 

Those glimpses of life that endear it the most. 

And has she not seen him, with lovers surrounded, 
~ Receiving and giving the a kiss ?— 
Opserv’d the affection at which the heart bounded, 

By sincerity render’d the world’s truest bliss ? 


Athis side a kind wife, of near forty years fleeting, 
Good-humour’dly preaching berturnips for heaith, 
While he smi’d, aad maintain’d that good beef 
was good eating, 
And matton still better, when he got it by 
stealth ? 
Not so learned was he as enamour’d of Jearni ng, 
And much he delighted to form the young spirit; 
To point out the truths which are worthy discerning, 
And show that the heart gives the head iis best 
merit. 


But now, thou stain’d Leaf! see thy limit is 
rounded ! 
Go, bid thy dear mistress, in judging his style, 
To think of these days when the Vld Man’s heart 
bounded 
To receive as his daughter’s the cheer of her smile. 


Mr. D. having long resided in Jamaica, 
is qualified by local knowledge to execute 
the following happy piece :— 


The Bonja Song. 


What are the joys of white man here ? 
What are his pleasures? say; 
Me want no joys, uo ilis me fear, 
But on my Bouja play. 
Me sing all day, me sleep all night, 
Me hab no care, my beart is light; 
Me tink not what to-morrow bring, 
Me happy, some sing. = * 


But white man’s joys are not like mine, 
Dho’ he look sumurt and gay: 

He proud, be jealous, haugity, fine, 
While 1 my Bonja piay. 

. He sleep all day, he wake all night, 

He full of care, his heart no light, 

He great deal waut, he little get, 

He sorry, so he tret. 


Me eavy not dhe white man dhen, 
Me poor, but me is gay: 

Me glad at heart, me happy when 
Me ou my Bovja play. 

Me sing all day, me sleep alP fight, 

Mehab no care, my heart is light ; 

Me tink not what to-morrow biing, 

Me happy, so me sing. 


The Greek Committee in London have 
publisied in a small pamphict~ the very 
teresting and ably-drawn Repoit of Mr. 
Blaquiere, on the present state of the 
Greek Confederation, and on its claims to 
the support of the Christian World. 


“ 

the The almost total destruction (says Mr. B.) of 
invade. op army, which followed its attempt to 
io the Morea in the autumn of 1822, as well as 
Mon us important events to which that me- 
rOVivion aie gave rise, having induced the 

on - nal Government to convoke a general 
and demo Astros; the members of the executive 
rived peuies had just reached Tripolizza as we ar- 
also 1, Although the decree of convocation, which 
ped ae vut the mode to be pursued in the 

returnees ioge:her with the necessity of only 
and yin een distinguished for their patriotism 
Sentatives merely ogy es the number of repre- 
such tg Prescribed by the law of Epidaurus; yet, 
© eo . the eagerness of the people throughout 

Wea! t ederation to contribute to the common 
sembled b above three hundred deputies had as 
a large body ee Ceginning of April: there was also 
S* Dody of troops, nearly alJ the military chiefs, 


and many thousand casual vistors. The meetings 
and deliberations of congress were held under the 
shade of an orange and lemon grove, between 
Sunrise and noon; while all those who were de- 
sirous Of hearing the debates, or witnessing the 
proceedings, occupied the surrounding space thickly 
shaded with olive-trees. 

The first care of the Congress thus assembled, was 
to revise and Correct such articles in the Consti- 
tution framed at Epidaurus sixteen months before, 
as experience had proved to be susceptible of ame- 
hioration. Adopting the most liberal institutions of 
Europe for their models, there was out a single 
clause added or retrenched, without a precedent 
being previously established, either in the practice 
of the British Constitution or that of the United 
States. Having decided that the seat of govern- 
ment should be fixed at Tripolizza, previous to its 
final establishment at Athens, the last act of Con- 
gress was an addiess tu the peuple, in which the 
object of assembling and a succinct notice of the’ 
proceedings were detailed. 

The result of each day’s deliberation was watched 
with the most intense anxiety by all classes, repre- 
senting the whole as a scene of the greatest enthu- 
siasm and unanimity, with the exception of one 
Single point—the propriety of distributing a portion 
of the national domains among the chicfs and sole 
diery. Aware that more than nineteen twentieths 
of the territory freed trom the tyrant, had beionged 
to Turkish propriewrs, it was extremely natural 
for those whose lives had been passed in the labours 
of agricu'ture as slaves, to feel anxious about the 
possession of a spot of ground, however small, 
which they could call their own; and there was 
every disposition on the part of government and 
congress to accede to their wishes, 

As to the excesses attribuied to the Greek sol- 
diery, it would appear that the number of able and 
eloquent writers who have advocated the cause of 
Greece, have brought forward such facts and ar- 
guments as must satisfy every impartial observer, 
that these excesses, like every other subject calcu- 
lated to prejudice the cause, have been most 
wantonly exaggerated. In common with all the 
friends of the Greek cause, 1 lament, most deeply 
lament, the excesses which marked the early 
stages of the contest: but | would entreat those who 
judge them, pot te pronounce before they become 
thyroughly acquainted with the innumerable provo- 
cations which, in war at least, would fully justify 
suill greater excesses, without referring 10 those 
centuries of galling and intolerable oppression 
which the Greek people had to avenge. Would it 
be pessible tor the most able pen, or e:oquent 
tongue, to describe the scenes which followed the 
executions of tie capital, at Adrianopie, Salonica, 
Cassandra, Mount Athos, Smyrna, Scala Novo, 
Aivah, Rhodes, Cyprus, Candia,and Scio? Had the 
cries reached our country, of infants torn from their 
mothers’ breasts and flung into the sea, or dashed 
against the recks, as at Scio and various other 
places—of fathers, husbands, and brothers, butch- 
ered before the eyes of mothers, wives, and sisters, 
who were themselves destined either to share a 
similar fate, or be dragged into that hopeless slavery 
iu waich thousands languish at this moment,—it 1s 
needless to say that every British heart would have 
melted, and every British hand been stretched out 
to succour or to save a perishing Community. 

‘| he almost miraculous deliverance ot the Morea, 
at a time when the most sanguine friends of the 
Greek cause in Englaed had nearly given it up as 
lust, may be justly hailed as a totally new and bril- 
liant epoch in the contest ; for, there is no instance 
on record subsequently to the capture of Napoli de 
Romania, one of the first fruits of the iriumphs 

sined op the Plain of Argos, in which the Greeks 

jave not completely disproved the accusations Of 
their enemies, by showing every disposition to con 
duct the war on principles strictly conformable 2 
the laws of civilized nations; and they have acte 
thus in the mids: of incessant provocations on the 
part of the Turks, whose excesses continue un- 
abated to this hour. It is not my intention to be- 

indiscrimt vrist of the Greeks at 
come an indiscriminate panegy nist © of 
the expense of truth, or to deny the existence 
vices among them—vices which are partly oy 
rable from our nature, but much more generally de- 
rived from the peculiar citcumstances of their en- 
slaved and degraded condition: but I will say, 
from the observation and inquiry of many ope 
that 1 am jusiified in pronouncing them to be an 
eminently moral and reiigious people. 


] ion, or law of 
The political code of the qonteceent one pidaurus, 
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Epidaurus, as it is more commonly called, esta- 
blished that the system of government should be 
elective, consisting of representatives chosen by 
the people, and an executive of five members se- 
lected from the legislative body. There are, besides, 
ministers of finance, war, interior, public instruc- 
tion, and police, named by the executive for carry- 
ing its decrees into effect; also a secretary general, 
charged with the management of foreign relations: 
this last office is now held by Prince Mavrocordato, 
the late president. The duties and powers allotted 
to each department of the state were prescribed by 
the law of Epidaurus. The amount of revenue 
collected for this year is necessarily very limited, 
and chiefly derived from farming out the crops on 
the national domains—of which only a small portion 
were sown, The crops on the plain of Gastouni, in 
the Morea, one of the finest in the world, and which 
was even this year worth five millions of francs, 
only yielded a sum of 800,000, owing to ts vic.nity 
toPairas. That of Argos, equally rich, though of 
much less extent, has been in fallow ever since the 
jnvasien of last year: there is, however, little doubt 
of its being all turned to account in the coming 
season. The produce of Candia, in vil alone, 
amounts on an average to 400,000 barrels per an- 
num; and each of them brings an average price 
of eight Spanish dollars in the markets of France and 
dtaly. 

‘Although nearly the whole male population of the 
Morea capable ‘of carrying arms is provided with 
pistols and attagans, the number which can take the 
field is Comparatively limited, depending almost 
entirely on the means possessed by the leaders, 
each of whom has hitherto been unable to employ 
mwre followers than he could provide for out of his 
personal resources and the scanty and precarious 
aid of government These troops are also supplied 
with muskets, and are led by several chiefs or 
capitani. The wants and privations of the Greek 
army are of a nature the most discouraging. There 
I$ not more than a third of the number, thus em- 
ployed in saving a whole people from exterimina- 
tion, supplied with sufficieat clothing to shelter 
them from the inclemencies of 2 mountain warfare ; 
that they often march forty miles a day, almost in- 
variably sleep in the open air, and frequently pass 
two or three days without any other food than the 
herbs of the field. Though the number of horses 
taken from the Turks, and now in the Morea, is 
sufficient to mount from five tw eight thousand ca- 
valry, it will be impossible for the government to 
avail itself of this species of force until provided 
withfunds. The Greek army receives no pay what- 
ever. The general mode adopted by the chiefs, is 
to advance a smalisum to each soldier previous to 
entering the held: with this he provides himself 
with bread, tobacco, and whatever other necessa- 
ties he may require, as far as the supply will go; 
bor it very seldom exceeds two Spanish dollars. 

The navai efforts of the confederation, hke those 
of the army, have been principally, if not altogether, 
supported by the patriotism and pubiic spirit of a 
few individuals at Hydra, Spezzia, Ipsara, and 
Samos. There have not been less than a hundred 
ships and vessels of various sizes employed at the 
expense of about thirty sh p-owners, ever since the 
coinmenceinent of the struggle; and the number 
has, on More than one occasion, extended to one 
hundred and eyghty. The Greek seamen, who 
amount to about 2,000 of the most expertin Europe, 
receive no regular pay; all they require for their 
Services, 18 the means of subsistence for their fa- 
Diilics. ft is with such Means as! have thus shortly 
pointed out, that above a hundred thousand of the 
ifidels, whose path was marked with carnage and 
devastation during the first two years of the con- 
test, have beén destroyed; and the whole of the 
Morea, Livadia, Negropont, a great portion of 
Romelia in Epirus, together with the islands of 
Candia, Milo, Naxia, Tino, Myconus, Skyro, Samos, 
Ancro, Zea, Patmos, Seipho, Hydra, Spezzia, and 
Ipsara, have been conquered ;—there being only a 
few isolated points ia the enemy’s possession, viz, 
4\cro, Corinth, Patras, Modon, Coror, and Carysto 
on the continent;—and Canea and Retymo, in 
Candia 5 and all of these places are either ina state 
of siege, or closely blockaded. ‘The nuinber of 
Purks shut up within the walls, and who cannot 
leav e the ga-es wiihout falling into the hands of the 
Greeks, dues not exceed ten thousand men, two- 
thirds of whom (orra the Rarrison of Patras. Un- 
provided with battering and held trains, the chief 
means possessed by the Greck forces for reducing 
one above puiits, ase confined toa MF ercus system 
Of Viocaace, aud occasional assaults.” 


[Nov,} 
Popular Tales and Romances: of , 
Northern Nations have appeared in thy 
very elegant volumes, with some co 
cimens of vignettes, in wood, Pe 
curious, and cften interesting, but nan 
too gloomy and too superstitions to be , 
commended to general reading, Tee 
norant population of every districs in 
Europe might supply their local tales of 
this kind. The fire-sides of farm-hoyses 
cottages, and public-houses, in Wale 
Scotland, or Ireland, would soon fill three 
such volumes as the present, if they were 
worthy of being preserved. In his pres 
face, the editor introduces the following 
observations.—* The legends of these yo. 
lumes have been gathered from various 
sonrces, and, of course, will be found to 
have characters as various; the elegant 
and playful Musaus has nothing at all in 
common with the dark, wild fancy of La 
Motte Fouqué ; just as little similarity is 
there between Veit Weber and the author 
of the Freischutz; and, though superna. 
tural agency forms the basis of all, the 
superstractures vary with the varying 
characters of the authors,”—* It mut, 
however, be allowed that, with the Ger- 
mans, fancy has had too mnch-sway, lor 
it has seldom been under the guidance oi 
sound taste, and the consequeiice is, that 
the multitude of their original fictions is 
disgraced by the most barbarous absur- 
dities. The same may, in some measuie, 
be said of their, modern romance; butat 
the same time the reader cannot fail (0 
be delighted with the variety aud richness 
of its inventions, diablerie with the Ger- 
mans being as inexhaustible as the fairyism 
of the Eastern world, Sometimes If 5 
presented to us under its most terrific 
forms ; at others it appears, as In pe 
under a light veil of irony, ina tone ba 
jest, half earnest, and thats, indeed, Ws 
most beautifal form. Few tales are “stl 
pleasing than the “ Spectre Barber, 
of the happiest illustrations of this ¢ : 
of writing, where a playful fancy nn 
with a fiction, that was at no distant nn 
the delight and terror of the peasat “4 
fireside. La Motte Fouqué, on the cu 
trary, is altogether a magician “ a ie 
ness, who loves to treat the wild = al: 
possible as serious matters, but ¥ some 
ways endeavours to draw from them ines 
moral conclusions. Veit Weber, rains 
great name of romance, builds hus the 
on the dak times of chivalry, “— the 
knights plundered the people wer the 
sword, and the monks plunder r abe 
knights with the Bible. (ttma fan a 
Biisching are the antiquarians of rom tibos 
who have collected the scattered tra a the 
of the peasantry, and retailed eer ore 
world with jittle deviation from ei 2 
ginals. Madame Naubert is more nil of 
her genius to Musaus, though a en ae. 
au iuferior order; her materiay ads of 
uerally of the light and playful kin8) 








. as vl wa & 


1823-] ste 
if ot, she ARE them up. Lau is the 
in whieh she works them —o Mey 

jistorian of ghost-stories, which have re- 
ally occarred, but which have subse- 
wently been found capable of rational 
explanation ; a translation of three or four 
of his tales has lately been published by 
Ackermann. The work is well executed, 
and affords much wholesome food for the 
over-credulous. Grimm 1s the collector 
of “ Nursery Tales,” and as such is well 
known to the English reader. Lothar has 
a volune on the plan of Ottmar's, the 
most essential difference being its in- 
feriority. On the same principle are two 
volumes of ** Popular Tales,” published at 
Eisenach, without the author's name, bat 
many of them are exceedingly entertain- 
ing. Lebrecht and Tieck are the authors 
of many beautiful legends, bus they have 
generally trusted to their own fancy in- 
stead of building themselves on antient 
traditions. Backzo’s legends are some- 
thing in the manner of La Motte Fouqné, 
though neither so fanciful nor so original. 
But to detail all the volumes of German 
legend and romance, would be to givea 
bookseller’s catalogue; for, not only has 
Moravia, Silesia, Thuringia, and Austria, 
each its distinct legends, but every quarter 
of the Harz Mountains, east, west, north, 
and south, has its own exclusive terrors ; 
and, when to these are added the fictions 
of later writers, the catalogue swells be- 
yond all reasonable limit. 

In our Magazine for July last, we 
noticed the death, and gave a sketch of 
the life, of WitLtiam Compe, esq. the 
author of the Diaboliad, and various other 
satyrical works of temporary fame; and 
we have now before us a small posthu- 
mous volume, entitled, Letters to Marianne, 
which are ascribed to that gentleman. 
The book is preceded by a well-written 
Advertisement, containing some eulogistic 
memorials of the life of Mr. Combe, and 
more particularly of its close, which was 
protracted to the age of eighty-three. 
“To the heaviest hours of his painful en- 
durance,” says his friendly biographer, 

the estimable female, to whom these 
letters are addressed, ministered to his 
comfort, and cheered his heart by her un- 
Wearied attentions ; which never failed to 
restore him to complacency, if at any time 
a transient gloom chanced to gather round 
a, thoughts, “She was unto him as a 
, — ;” and when the world seemed 
i ae deserted him, and life was fast 
lal ~ to its lowest ebb, he confessed and 
_ ~~ in the cherishing support of her 
ie = ministrations.” ‘ The present 
wig “a ume,” continues this kind writer, 
ay. mene ‘o the readers of his works, 
meta aning a few of those pearls in 

is ea set the gem of an honest heart. 

Pwr me is how fast mouldering into 

a Hhin an unsculptued grave; but 
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never did the marble legends of the titled 

dead record a worthier name than that 

with which virtue consecrates the undis- 

tinguished clay of the departed Comer.” 

These letters are forty-four in number, 

written in the course of about two years, 

from December 1806, to February 1809 ; 

and their contents remind us of the 

** Letters to Eliza.” ‘There is this dif- 

ference, however, that in Sterne’s ‘case 

“half the convex world” intruded be- 

tween the correspondents ; while in these, 

the parties seem never to have heen for 

two successive days asunder. They are 

warm, affectionate, and filled with assig- 

nations; but all apparent taint is re- 

moved by the writer’s perpetual allusions 

to his declining health and lengthened 

years, and by a strain of moral reflection 

which runs through the whole. At what 

period of life the amatory affections of a 

man become purely platonic, we are still 
too young to determine. Mr. Combe 

was a married man of sixty-seven, and 
Marianne (Miss B——), had just emerged 
from her teens when the platonism began; ' 
and it appears that some of her relatives 
supposed “ that he had acquired a greater 
influence over her than it became him to 
possess.” Under such circumstances there 
are females (we hope not a few) who 
would have hesitated before publishing 
these reiterated pledges of eternal friend- 
ship; but we will not judge harshly: they 
promise profit, and poverty is a bitter 
draught. There is a silhouette portrait of 
Mr. C, fronting the title, and a few po- 
etical pieces at the close of the volume, 
of which the following may be taken as a 
specimen :— 

To Ma:ianne. 


And shall my gray hairs blend with those 
Which round your youthful beauties flow ? 
And will you nurse the blowing rose 
Amid the chili December snow? 
Say, will you smooth my wrinkled brow 
With fond affection’s winning grace? 
And bid the cheerful smile to giow 
Upon my pale and faded face? 
Oh, while I tell of times long past, 
Can you forget the flatt’ring throng? 
And witt you shun the gay repast, 
To hear me sing my ev’ning song? 


And, when I’ve past life’s feverish hours, 
And long have bent to Fate’s decree, 

From Pleasure’s dome, or Love’s gay bow’rs, 
Say, wiil you cast a thought on me ¢ 


And does asmile the promise give? 
Oh, take then to thy friendly breast, 
And in thy bosom let it live, 
My last affection,—but my best. 


—<__———- 
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The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, &c. 
of the Customs and Excise for the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland, brought up to the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1823; by Robert Ellis, of his 
Majesty’s Customs, Londen. 8vo, 11. 1s, 

‘The Merchant, Ship-owner, and Ship- 
master’s Custom and Excise Guide; by (. 
Pope, brought down to Sept. 1. 8vo. 
with maps, 1h. 1s. 

A new and complete Set of Decimal 
Tables, on an improved system for calcu- 
Jating monies and weights, particularly 
adapted for public and corporate bodies, 
mnerchants, bankers, traders, and excliange- 
brokers: with an Appendix. containing 
various examples, and six Time ‘Fables, 
fer accounts current; by John Wesgate, 
4to. 21s, neatly bound. 

Fairman’s Account of the Public 
Funds, carefully revised and corrected 
by b. Cohen. 10s. bds, 

EDUCATION, 

School Hours, or a Collection of Excr. 
cises and Prize Poems composed by the 
Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of 
the Rev. A. Barnaby, M.a, Louth, Lincoln- 
shire. 12mo. 5s. bds, 

Universal Steuography, or a New, Easy, 
and Practical System of Short-hand 
Writing, upon the general principles. of 
the late Mr. S. Taylor, particularly suited 
for Students in Law, Physic, and Divinity; 
by W. Harding. 5s. , 

FINE ARTs, 

A Portrait of bis Majesty, engraved in 
the line manner, from a Drawing of the 
late Mr. Edmund Scott, of Brighton: 
partly executed by the late Mr. Charles 
Warren, and finished by Mr. Thomas 
Ranson. 11. 1s. 
ao “fhe po herd “4 - ue. 
Characters introduced a ratstoviont 
"Beies of the Auth 7 a the Novels and 
Mt ‘es OF the Author of * Waverley,” with 

We raphical notices, 12mo0. 8s.— vo, 10s. 

Part LV. of Peak Scenery, or Excursions 
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-“?_ ae [No.1 
in Derbyshire; illustrated With a sere. . 
engravings by Messrs, Cooke fren 
Ings by F. Chantrey, esq. eA I tray, 
3l.— Royal 4to. 11. 148.—Demy ‘ly - 

Three Panoramic Views of Asay 
son, New South Wales, with the To - 
Sidney and the adjacent ion, " 
graved by Hasell, from Drawings tang 
jor Taylor, 48th regt. 11. 1s, each Fm 
ed to imitate the original drawings " 

/Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey 
richly embellished with numerous hicily 
finished engravings and spirited wood-ens 
by John Rutter, Shaftesbury. 4to, 1), 55— 
large paper, 21. 10s. 

Graphical and Literary Illustrations of 
Fonthul Abbey, Wilts; by John Britton, 
F,S.A. » Imp. 4to. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography, 
delineated in a complete Series of Scuptu. 
ral Maps, drawn from the latest and best 
authorities, and engraved by Richard 
Palmer on twenty-six plates, 168, colour. 
ed, or 1¥s, plain, half bound. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Dublin Problems: being a collection of 
Questions proposed to the Candidates for 
the Gold Medal at the General Examina. 
tions from 1816 to 1822 inciusive, succeed- 
ed by an account of the Fellowship Exa- 
mination in 1823. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical ; with attempts 
to simplify some of the most dithcult parts 
of the science, particularly the demon- 
strations of the binomial ‘Ihcorem in Its 
most general form, the solution of equa- 
tions of the higher orders, &c.; by J.R. 
Young. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases incident to 
the Human Body which are referrible to 
Atmospherical Causes; by Dr. T. Forster. 
8vo. 9s. 

Practical Observations in Surgery; by 
H. Earle, F.r.s.  8v0. ua" 

Observations and Commentaries, illus- 
trating the important advantages to be de- 
rived from the modern system of medical 
education and practice ; by A. Dods, m-D. 
410. Ys. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. ; 

No. 16 of the Retrospective Review. 58. 

The Genuine Remains in Prose aie 
Verse of Samuel Butler, with noves by B. 
Thyer; twelve plates by ‘Thurston @ 
Brooke. svo. 18s.—proof plates, TY 
8v0. 36s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Reg 
lia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth, her 
Times and Favourites, with illustrative 
notes, and life of the author. Nine Por 
traits, small &vo. 1vs. 6d.—demy, 21% , 

A ‘Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying 
and the Variation of the Magnetic ree 
dle; by Thomas Fenwick, colliery wen 
‘ud surveyor of mines, &c. Ove odsley’s 














1$23.] | 

Dodsley’s Anonal Register, or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, of 
the Year 18¢2. 165. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
Year 1821. Svo. double columns, i. Is. 

Hore Momenta Cravene, or the Craven 
Dialect, exemplified in two Dialogues, be- 
ween Farmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget; to which is annexed a coplous 
Glossary. 12mo. 48. 

An Ltinerary of Proveuce and the 
Rhoue, made during the year 1819; by 
Join Hughes, A.M. of Oriel Coilege, 
Oxon, with etchings by the Author. 8vo. 
1¥s. boards, 

\ Critical Enquiry into Ancient Ar- 
our, as it existed in Europe, but partica- 
larly in England, from the Norman Cop- 
ogest to the Reign of Charles IL: witha 
glossary of the military terms of the udddie 
aes, embellished with seventy coloured 
aud tes outlined plates, twenty-six Hiami. 
nated capital letters and engraved vig- 
netie-titles; by S. R. Meyrick, LL.w. and 
Fs.4. 3 vols, imp. 4to. 211. bds. 

Naval Records, or the Chronicles of the 
lixe-of-hattle Ships of the Royal Navy, 
trom its first establishment in the Reign of 
Henry VILL. with the names of their dis- 
tinguished commanders; including copious 
explanations of the names and origin of 
every ship of the line, and a brief chrono- 
logical list of all the principal naval bat- 
tles, from the tine of Edward III. down 
to the Victory gained at Algiers by Admi- 
rfl Lord Exmouth. Vol. I. 12mo. 8s. bds. 

Essays and Sketches of Character ; by 
the late Richard Ayten, esq. 

Part L. of Dictionary of Quotations, con- 
tuiuing Quotations from Shakspeare. 6s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Treative on British Song-Birds, in- 
cluding Observations on their Natural 
Habits, Manner of Imeubation, &c. with 
Remarks on the Treatment of the Young 
aud Management of the Old Hirds, in a 
Domestic State, with 15 engravings. 1z2ma. 
i7s, boards, -- , 
Mements of Zoology ; being a concise 
Account Of the Animal Kingdom accord- 
lig to the System of Linneus, intended for 
the ase of Young Pcrsons, and as a Com- 
Paunon to the New Copper-plate Magic Lan- 
tern Slides, to which is added, a short Ac- 
font of the Sliders, and a Description of 
an Improved Phantasmagoria Lantern ; by 
P, Carpenter, optician. 3s. boards. 

NAIURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
be pe crological [Essays and Observations ; 

1 ¢. rederic Daniell, F.R.s. 8vo. 

. “enucal Recreations ; a series of Amus- 

we Instructive Experiments, which 

mf we performed easily, safely, and at 
expence, 18mo. Ss. 

wee TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

“cition of the Castle, or Scenes in the 


Emerald Isle : sate ‘ 
‘vols, 4) a? by Regina Maria Roche. 
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Koningsmarke, the Long Fiune, a Story 
of the New World ; by one of the Autho 
of Salmagundi. 6 vels. 12mo. , 

The Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, or 
Compliance and Decision; by Rosalia St. 
Clair. S vols. 18s. 

Letters to Marianne ; by Wm. Combe, 
esq. author of Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search 
of the Picturesque. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Poetical Sketches : ‘the Profession, the 
Broken Heart, &c. ; with Stanzas for Mu. 
sic, and other Poems; by Alaric A. Watts. 
12mo0. 6s. 

Adrastus, a Tragedy: Amabel, or the 
Cornish Lovers, and other Poems; by R 
C. Dallas, esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Part 1. of the Sea Songs of Charles Dib- 
din, with a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings; ‘by William Kitchener, m.p, 
Royal 8vo. 8s. sewed. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Substance of the Debate in the House 
of Commons on the 15th May, 1823, ona 
Motion fer the Mitigation and Gradnal 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Domintons; with a Preface and A ppen- 
dices, containing Facts and Reasonings 
illustrative of Colonial Bondage. vo. 

Vol. VIII. of the New Series of Han- 
sard's Parliamentary Debates: containing 
the Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, from the opening of the last Session 
to the 30th of April, including the whole 
of the Documents relative to, and the im- 
portant Debates upon, the recent Negoci- 
ations with regard to Spain. 8vo. 
il, 11s, 6d. 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 
ment, being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the various Political Institutions 
that have subsisted throughout the world, 
and an Account of the Present State and 
Distinguishing Features of the Government 
now in Existence; by the late James 
‘l'yson, esq. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent 
Literary. Men and Statesmen; by Walter 
Savage Lander, esq. ¢ vols, 6vo. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Revolu- 
tion and Civil Wars of Hayti; being a 
sequel to the Political Remarks upon cer- 
tain French Publications and Journals 
concerning Hayti; by the Baron de 
Vastey, Chancellor of the King, Member of 
the Privy Council, &c. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses suited to the Administration 
ef the Lord’s Supper, iaterspersed with 
Addresses and Exhortations to the Com- 
municants, agreeably to the Forms of the 
Scottish Church; by the Rev. J. Brown, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 5s. 

On Religion, and the Means of its 
Attainment; by the Rev. J. Brown. 
4s. 6d. 

Report of the Speeches delivered be- 


fore the Presbytery of Glasgow on the 
Motion 
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Motion for Inducting tue Rev. Dr. 
M‘Farlane into the Ministry of the High 
Church of that City. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Aids to Reflection, in a series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
extracted chiefly from the works of Arch. 
bishop Leighton, with Notes and Re- 
marks, by S. ‘I’. Coleridge, esq. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Chad’s, 


Medical Report. 


[Nov.1, 


Shrewsbury ; by the Rey, 
1s. 6d. 7 OT Ne Bee, Be Bathe ty 


An Enquiry into the Accordaney 
War with Principles of Chg: ‘ 
&e. BVO. 5s. ? hristianiy, 


The Approach of the Latter Days, ig 
four Dissertations on the foll 


owi 
jects: The Sword, or We, ten 


lence, Famine, and Antichrist, yo, 1, 








MEDICAL 


Report of Diseases and CasvuaTiEs occurring in the public and private Practig 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 


a 


FEVERS of a low and typhoid kind 
have proved pretty frequent during 
the few past weeks, and in some instances 
they have assumed an aspect of much ma- 
lignity, their types and tendencies varying, 
however, with circumstances, to a very 
considerable extent; thus serving to ren- 
der their management, if it may be so 
said, compound and complicated; and 
to prove the futility of all attempts that 
are made by theorizing pathologists to 
simplify the source and define the seat of 
febrile derangement. 

The question, indeed, What is fever? 
may be replied to by the interrogatory 
—What is it not? The brain, the stomach, 
the liver, the every-thing, being sometimes 
engaged with the disordered manifesta- 
tion ; while, at other times, the essence of 
the derangement shall run through, as it 
were, the whole of the organization, 
without any traceable locality, either in 
the way of cause, or course, or incident, 
or consequence. 

In instances where the oppression is 
extreme, and where, notwithstanding, sti- 
mulants are inadmissible, the Reporter 
has found his account in administering the 
mineral acids: two or three minims of 
the muriatic acid, with the same quantity 
of the nitric, and a drachm or more of 
syrup of white poppy, will occasionally 
prove a powerful febrifuge,* checking the ’ 
tendency to what used to be called 
putrefaction, and supporting without per- 
turbing the oppressed and almost smo- 

thered energies of the frame ;—oppressed 
energies, the writer says, since it is of 
importance to recollect, while instituting 


_ * Opium is much oftener required than 
it is admissible in fever; poppy even is 
too apt to produce congestion in the 
brain, and dispose to constipation of the 
bowels ; but it is a fact of much practical 
importance, that opiates of all kinds are 
less likely to prove injurious when given 
in one with acids than when ad- 
ministered without these guar gai 

their deleterious agency. it ie tikeolne 
proper to remark, that opiates and stimn- 
lants ave then the most Safe and salutary 


iu fevers, when the skin is in an open aud 
pcrspirable state, 





REPORT. 


our remedial processes, that fever is, 
state not properly of exhausted, but rather 
of suspended, power. The school of & 
bility and stimulation which refused to 
recognize this principle has, it is to bk 
feared, much to answer for, although it 
must be admitted that signal success not 
seldom attended those plans of treatment 
which practitioners now shrink from, 
under the feeling that their adoption im. 
plies a boldness of conduct unautho 
rized by principle, and unwarranted by 
experience. 
A German physician, who some thirty 
years since came amongst us as an ob 
server, expressed his astonishment at the 
frequently ‘happy consequences of what 
he was pleased to consider and call the 
empirical practice of the British “I 
saw (he says) bark administered in ab- 
viously gastric disorders, and yet the 
patients recovered.” At present, were out 
continental friends to visit England, they 
would find a prevalence of gastricism (0 
their hearts’ content; but it is worthy of 
remark, that both then and now, under 
the sneers and revilings of our ingemous 
Gallic and laborious German rivals, we 
have been found to meet the intricacies 
of disease with larger success than ce 
criticising opponents; and, if the battle 
won, the vanquished may be left to a 
culate as they please upon how tt ought to 
have been otherwise. Seriously, 't : 
matter of self-congratulation, (to what- 
ever cause it may be ascribed, and we oe 
of course willing to set it down to ; 
ready discernment and generalizing . 
sense of our compatriots,) it is matter “ 
self-congratulation, that the medical ye 
tice of Britain, even in spite of prod 
casional obstacles of a false and a , 
vous theory, has ever proved 0 a 
report when extensive estimates nee 
been gone into with a view to ascel 
comparative results.* . 
Bedford-row ; D. Uwins, M.D 
Oct. 20, 1823. _— 
*"In the last formidable influenza, soe 
deaths were in a larger propornins cs 
Paris than at London, although the os 
of the disease was as great in the latte 


in the former city. MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES OF MERCHANDIZE. 


Cocoa, W. I. common £4 0 0 to 


Coflee, Jamaica, ordinary 
__—_—_———, fine *s 
—, Mocha eeveeevee 
Cotton, W. 1. common. - 
——, Demerara-++ee 
Currants TTT? ts eoosee 
Figs, Turkey eereeersee 
Flax, Riga -+°*+ 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ---- 
Hops, new, Pockets ---- 
____—., Sussex, do. 

Jron, British, Bars +++ 
. Pigs -++++s 
Oil, Lueca eoteeeoeertese 
_ Galipoli- seecccecece 
Rags 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna -+--- 
—,Carolina -++eseee 
Silk, China, raw+e+seeee 
—, Bengal, skein «+e 
Spices, Cinnamon «+++.-+ 
, Cloves -+eeeece 
——, Nutmegs «+++. 
, Pepper, black. - 
’ white ee 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
, Geneva Hollands 
, Rum, Jamaica ++ 
Sugar, brown++esee.ses 
, Jamaica, fine +++. 
—, East India, brown 

——, lump, fine..«+eees 
Tallow, town-melted..-- 
, Russia, yellow «+ 
Tea, Bohteas.+e.ccesece 
Poem Hyson, best severe 
Wine, Madeira, old «++ 
— Port, Old eccesecs 
—, Sherry eee @eeeese 





ereeveeeeeeen eee8 
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20 
42 
20 


—— 


Sept. 23. 


5 10 

145 0 — 4 0 
10 0 — 6 ¢ 
00 — 710 

09 —00 

O11: — 01 
8 0 — 510 

i$ 09 — 30 
00 —65 0 

00 —43 0 

£ 0 —11 141 

10 0 — 810 
10 0 — 9 Oo 
00—70 

00 — 910 

00— 00 

06—00 

10 0 — 0 0 
16 0 — 018 
18 0 — 2 2 
16 1 — 018 
11 5 — 012 
8 0 — 0 8 

$9 — 04 

$1—00 

0 6&— 0 0 

13—o0-1 

29 — 0 8 

21— 0 2 

24— 0 2 

140 — 215 
3 0:— $11 

00—1 4 

$ 0.— 4.6 

40—00 

00 — 20 

2 4i— 0 2 

5 9 — 0 6 

00 —70 0 

00 —48 0 

0 0 —50 0 
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Oct, 24. 
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0 perewt. 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 
101 per Ib, 
14 do. 

0 perewt. 
0 perchest 
0 per ton, 
0 do. 

0 percwt. 
0 do. 

0 per ton, 
0 do. 

0 25 galls, 
0 per ton, 
0 percwt, 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 

1 r Ib, 
0 - 

0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 
6t do. 
3f do. 

4 per gal. 
2 do, 

6 do. 

0 per cwt, 
0 do. 

0 do.bond, 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 
53 per lb. 
0 do. 

0 per pipe 
0 do. 

0 per butt 


Premiums of Insurance-—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 308. 
—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s, a 530s.—Jamaica, 408. a 
os.—Greenland, out and home, 6 zs. a 12 gs. 


Course of Exchange, Oct. 24.—Amsterdam, 12 9,—Hamburgh, 38 0.—Paris, 26 10. 
Leghorn, 46}.—Lisbon, 53.—Dublin, 91 per cent. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
Edmonds— Birmingham, $15l.—Coventry, 11001.—Derby, 140/.—Ellesmere, 63!.— 
Grand Surrey, 49/,—Grand Union, 19/.—Grand Junction, 264/.—Grand Western, 
ol. — Leeds and Liverpool, 378/.—Leicester, 320/.—Loughbro’, 40001. — Oxford, 
‘501—Trent and Mersey, 2150/.— Worcester, 37/.—East India Docks, 145/.—London, 
'18.—West India, 205/.—Southwark BripGE, 18/.—Strand, 5l.—Royal Exchange 

SSURANCE, 2701,—Albion, 511.—Globe, 1621.—GaAs Ligut Company, 741. 10s.— 


Gty Ditto, 1982, 


Ce he 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 27th, were 81§; 3 per Cent. Consols, 82§ ; 4 per 
~~ Consols, 983 ; New 4 per Cent. 1023; Bank Stock, ——. 
old in bars, 31.178, 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3. 158, 6d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11d. 


ALPHABETICAL 
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Bankrupts and Dividends. 


ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 2%; 
and the 20th of Oct. 1823: extracted from the London Gazett, 





[Nov. 1, 
h of Ser 


&. 


—_—— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 46.] 
Solicitors’ Names arein Parentheses. 
ATKINSON, T. Ludgate-hill, cabinet-maker. 

(Harvey and Co. , 

Bailey, J. N. Chancery-lane, bookseller. (Tilson 
and Co, 

Ball, H. and F. K. Fowell, Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, woollen-manufacturers. (Blake, L. 

Barton, W. Cambridge, coach-proprietor. (Stafford 

Boulting, J. Halsted, Essex, linen-draper, (Willett 

Bradford, B. Yardley-street, Spa-fields, leather- 
japanner. (Gale 

— W. Holbora, soap-mannfacturer. 
and Co. ; 

Cornfoot, A. Houndsditch, baker. (Constable andCo. 

Cox, C. St. Martin’s-lane, draper. (Tanner 

Critchley, J. and T. Walker, Bolton, spirit-dealers. 
(Adlington and Co. L. 

Dixon, F. and E. Fisher, Greenwich, linen-drapers. 
(Amory and Co, L. 

Drakes, D. aud G. Smith, Reading, linen-drapers. 
(Gates, L. 

Duncalfe, J. sen. DenningtonWoedmill, Shropshire, 
miller. (Mott, L. 

Ferguson, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Chester, L. 

Gaskell, J. Windle, Lancashire, miller. (Chester,L, 

Gaskell, G. Hall, Westmoreland, inukeeper. 
(Holmes and Co, L. 


(Rogers 


Jenkins, J. Tewkesbury, corn-de 
Kingsell, J. Blackwall. plumber. (Wee Mt 
Lamley, J. Foston, Yorkshire, co 
- = oe 
‘Gowan, W. Newark, tea-dealer. (hese 
Mollett, J. Lower Thames-st ieteae ee 
ward and Co. Sstreet, vietUaller, Weak 


Moore, E. Hanway-street, Oxford. 
cer. (Phipps 


Peplow, J. Grosvenor-mews, veterin 
n ary-s 
(Thomas . re. 


Phillips, H. Devonshire-street, Bish 
mnths = dCo, D a 
illips, M, and Co, Devonshire-street opsgate 
(Usaacs on , 
Pigott, W. Red-hall, 
(Baddeley, L. 
Robertson, E. French-horn yard, Dean-streei, Hig 
Holborn, coach-smith. (Hutchinsgn °° 
Rogers, W. Gosport, butcher. 
Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-street within, tailor. (Turse 
Simmons, A. Strand, tailor aud draper. (Hawiltoy 
and Co. 
Smith, T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, earthenwaremas, 
(Robinson ' 
Steel, J. and G. Greenwich, timber-merchants, 
(Pratt, L. 
Sutton, W. Sunbury, Middlesex, brewer. (Vinceut,L, 


rn-factor, (Elis 


street, silk-mer 


Burstow, Surrey, farme, 





Goodwin, R. Lamb’s Conduit-street, silk-mercer, 


(Hurst 


Green, J. White-Horse terrace, Stepney, coal-mer- 


chant. (Freeman and Co, L. 


Greetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. (Chester, L. 
Hepple, J. Cambo, Northumberland, cooper. 


and Co. L. 


Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-court, Crutched-friars, wine- 


merchant. (Noy and Co, 


Hurry, W. C. Mincing-lane, merchant. 


and Co. 


Adams, L. and J. Barker, Don- 
caster . 

Agard and Co. Borrowash, Der- 
byshire 

Atkinson, G. and J. Kirby-moor- 
side, Yorkshire 

Barge, Bb. Clifford-street, Bond- 
street 

Barnes, J. Pendleton, Lancashire 

Barowell, J. Leamington Priors 

Parrett, W. Cardiff 

Barry, T. Little Hampton, Sussex 

Bentric, G. Salford 

Nennett, J. Greenfairfield, Der- 
byshire 

Burbery, J. Coventry 

Campbell, B. Prince’s-square, 
Ratcliffe-highway 

Campbell, J. White Lion-court, 
Cornhill 

Cannon, J. Liverpool 

Cuilile, W. Bolton, and J. Bain- 
bridge, Preston 

Carter, T. H. Minories 

Cox, R. A. G. Weston, J. Furber, 
and G. Cox, Little Britain 

Crossland, S. Liverpoo! 

Edwards, J. Norton-falgate 

Farmer,N. East-lane, Bermondsey 

Feize, G. Lawrence Pountney-hifl 

Ferns, G. jun. Stockport —~ 


MONTHLY 


HE 
| . present dry weather will be par- 

: ticularly favourable for housing and 
stacking the remainder ot the cor 


. In the distant and northern dis 


pulse 
Harvest, with few exce 
be deemed at an end. 
has occurred in jhe p 
3 


ptions, may now 
Little of novelty 
ast month, 


and Co. 


(Bell chaut. 


(Swain 


DIVIDENDS. 


Field and Royston, Leeds 

Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, 
Blackfriars’-road 

Garbett, S. Birmingham 

Gee, S. Cambridge 

Glover, J. Worcester 

Goliney, T. Chippenham 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex 

Harvey, M.B. and J.W. Rochford 

Hewlett, T. Southborough, Kent 

Higton, J. and J. Brewer, Broad- 
way, Blackfriars 

Holland, S. Bexhill, Sussex 

Hooper, J. Tooley-street 

Horne and Stackhouse, Liverpool 

Jenkins, T. Lanvyithen, Ciamor- 
ganshire 

Jones, J. Coreley, Shropshire 

Keep, J. Grimsby 

Mitcnell, P. Bungay 

Mason, J. B. Cambridge 

Page, G. Cranbourn-street 

Piistow, J. Earl’s Colne, Essex 

Pitt, J. Cirencester 

Potts, W, Sheerness 

Pritchard, J. Roseman-street, 
Clerkenwell 

Rangecroft, J. Binfield, Berks 

Richardson, J..Hull! 

Robertson, J. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 








Thurtell, T. Haymarket, victualler, (Hewett 
‘I'wigz, W. Salford, victualler. (Milne and Co. 
Waters, R. Union-court, Broad-streef, (Gregsea 


Wilment, S. Wilton, Somersetsbire, timber-mer- 

(Holmes and Co, L. 

Wombwell, W. Edmund-street, Battle-bridge, stage- 
coach proprietor. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, banker. (Gregory, L. 

Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. (Fisher. 


(Williams and Co, L. 


Russell, W. Fleet-street 

Sheriffe, J. Farnham, Suney 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury 

Smerdon and Penn, Liverpool 

Smith, A. Lime-street square 

Spitta, C. L. F. and G. Molling, 
and H. A. Spitta, Lawrence 
Pountney-lane 

Stevens, J. Newgute-street 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-gar 

Treadway, T. Sloane-square 

Tiibaudino, C. J. Cleve 
street, Mile-end 

Turner, y“ a Essex 

Tully, F. Bristo 

Wadsworth “s hos Buckley, 

orthamptonsn 

Waldie, J. — S. Dalston, Cum- 
berland ? : 

Warwaives, . « Hardwick-mil, 
Hereferdshire : 

Watson, sen. and jun. Alnwick, 
Northumberland 

Webb, H. Rochdale Tenet 

Webster and Simpson, 4° 
treet 

Whal ios, G. B. Basinghall-stree 

Willis, R. Broad-street, Blooms 


bur 6 
Wright, G. St. Martin’s-lane. 
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wheat-crop, on good soils and arya 
is undoubtedly large, both in England a! 

Scotland, yet 
weight and, quality of the old wheat; ™ 
most other parts, light and course, 
trom the difficulties of the season, 
rally harvested in indiffercnt order. 


considerably below the 


an 

ene: 
. Ov 
the 
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the whole, 
athough th 
neither the 


as we havo held throughout, 
ere will be no want of wheat, 
quantity nor qnality are pro- 
hable to realize the splendid promises held 
ont by the public prints. Barley is a 
creat, but not a fine, crop. Oats and 
jeans have far exceeded -expectation. 
Pease are good on some of the warmest 
aud best soils, in general a poor crop and 
hadly harvested. ‘Fares and seeds have 
not succeeded. Turnips have improved. 
Potatoes are a great and sufficient crop, 
thongh partially injured in late and ex- 
posed situations. Ali kinds of live stock 
are in the utmast plenty, but good hay 
very short in quantity. Wheat sowing, 
in forward lands, has been successfully 
eot through, but the tilths not generally 
clean. In the extremities of the island, 
tis important process will be very late. 
seasons of the present description are 
always peculiarly unfavourable to the 
farmers of poor land and exposed districis, 
We learn from the Farmers’ Journal, and 


Meteorological Report. 
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it has been confirmed to us, by private 
communications, that Wales is covered 
with cultivation, superabundant in all live 
and dead produce; and yet, too muck 
like Ireland, depressed by extreme po- 
verty, The cause of such an unfortunate 
State of affairs is sufficiently obvious; but 
it is by no means so with respect to any 
immediate and effective remedy. 

Smithfield: — Beef, 29, 4d. to 4s.— 
Mutton, 2s. 8d. to 4s.—Veal, 2s. 8d. to 
4s, 6d.—Lamb, &s. 6d. to 5s,—Oxford, 
Bucks. and Beds. milk-fed pork, 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. 8d. —Bacon, ——.—Raw fat, 2s. 34d, 
per stone, 

Corn Exchange :—Old wheat, 40s, to 65s. 
— New, 58s. to 5és.— Barley, 24s. to 34s, 
—Oats, 20s. to 30s.—London price of 
best bread, 4ib. for 9d.—Hay, 75s. to 


115s —Clover, do. 80s. to 135s.—Straw, , 


39s. to 50s, 
Coals in the pool, 37s. to 49s. 6d. 
Middlesex ; Oct. 20. 

















METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


——> 
Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 


by Dr. T. Forster, from Sept, 20, to Oct, 15, 1823. 





























Thermomet.| Barometer. 

Sipt.| 10 P.M, 10m. | Wind. State of the Weather. 
20 56 29°98 Ww. Fair. 

21 56 29°40 Ww. Showery— Windy. 
22 | .° eee W. Showery— Windy. 

23 | = 50 29°82 W.S.W. {Calm and cloud; —Rain., 
24 26 24°26 Ww. Fair warm day. 
25 56 29°90 Ww. Fair. 
26 59} 29°69 .. Fair, 
v7 41 | 2973 | W.N.W, |Fair. 
28 SB 29°83 S.S.W, |Misty—Fair. 
99 59 [| = 29°70 S.W.  |Misty—Fair: 
50 46 29°17 S.W. {Cloudy—Rain—Showers, 

October ' 

1 40 29°09 | ~S.S.W. |Windy—Rainy—Clear. 

2 St?  { 2949 4 N.E. {Foggy—Clear. 

3 500 29°76 N.S.W. |White frost— Rain. 

4 40  } 29:99" 4 SW. |Fog—Clear—Fog. 

9) 57 29°87 | & Cloudy. 

6 O38 29-77 S.W. |Cloudy—Rain—Clear, 

7 50 29°94 W.S.W |Much cloud. 

8 49 29°78 W.N.W_ |Fair—Cloudy. 

9 43 ¥9°48 W. Rain—Showers. ; 
10 18 29°21 W. Showers and clear—Windy. 
ih {45 28°90 W. Windy and fair—Showers. 
12 4g 29°18 W.: |Showery day. 
13 42 29:38 W.N.W. |Showers—Clear. 
14 59 29°35 W.N.W. |Clear and clouds— Clear. 
15 ee 29°40 W. [Fair day. 











_ a PSAP NES STE 


N.B.—This journal will be continued up to the 15th of each month successively. 


: Nereations, —] have to apologize for 
, po ion of two Journals, occasioned 
August ce from home, The month of 
ves, was Wet and blowing; and the 


Wautity of fain considerable, On the 


26th it became fair, and a delicious calm, 
with a serene sky and gentle north and 
easterly winds, succeeded ; and continued, 
with the intermission of only a few blowing 


ill the 2ist of September, when the 
days, till the p > aoe 
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unsettled weather recorded in this Journal 
commenced again. 

I have ascertained, that over a tract of 
several hundred miles on the Continent, 
including France, the drought was very 
considerable from the g7th of August to 
the 2istof September. On Sunday, the 
14th of September, a violent hurricane 
commeuced in France about half past one 
o'clock. ‘the city of Paris was involved in 
acloud of dust, carried up by the wind, 
for tweuty minutes: this was tollowed by 
a violent thunder-storm. ‘This hurricane, 
followed by its shower, seemed to point 
north-east, being a south-west current; 
and it prevailed to a great degree, the en- 
suing night, in England. 


(Nov. t 
The late summer has been a sing 
in many respects; amongst Which may bp 
recorded, the unusually high te “. 
of the month of May, as observed at Great 
Yarmouth by Mr. C. G. Harwey; who in 
a meteorological journal kept for tweity, 
nine years past, has found the average fA 
last May to exceed the previous genera 
average by 13$° of Fahrenheit ; and, what 
is more singular, the sums and averages of 
the journal for the succeeding months of 
July and August were almost: the sane, 
viz.— The dry days nine, and wet d 
twenty-two; the depth of rain, 2d inches; 
the wind south-west fifteen. days, and ne. 
ver was east ; the highest temperature 7@°; 
and the average heat 65° and 66°, 
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SPAIN. 

HE triumphs of legitimacy in 
Spain ought to be lamented by 
all people in SACKCLOTH and AsHEs! 
a When despots and their vile satellites 
rejoice, freemen ought to mourn,— 
whether they happen to be the imme- 
diate victims or not. Despots consider 
their cause as universal: ought not 

athat of men to be the same? 

Behold Ferdinand the Legitimate 
now on his march from Seville to 
Madrid; D’Angouleme on his right 
vand, and A’Court on his left; with 
his confessorand prime minister riding 
on his shoulders, scattcring Decrees of 

§proscription and blood, and surround- 

ad by mobs of monks and friars, 
shouting ‘‘ Hallelujahs;” and you 
have a true picture of legitimacy in 
action. 

‘To enable us to judge of the worthi- 
ness of the Bourbons to be proprietors 
of nations, and the arbiters of the 
existence and liberties of mankind, 
we need only recur to the facts, that 
the first act of Ferdinand was to no- 

gminate his CONFEssor his prime minis- 
ater; and that,in answerto an address 
got congratulation to the head of this 
race at Paris, he lately made the 
following reply:— 
‘* Monsicur,— J sensibly feel what you say. 
a tou puss eulogiums on me which I do not 
leserve. I repeat it,it is God who has done 
gel; lef us go and return Him thanks for 
Bilis mercies; let us go and thank the mo- 
ther of God, the Queen of Angels, who has 


grever abundoned France, and has never 


ceased to bestow on her marks of her glorious 
protiction.” 


This imbecile then went to Notre 


Dame, to be present at a Te Deuny 
and an eye-witness thus desenbesa 
proprietor of nations :— 

“His former embonpoint has fallen do 
upon his legs and lower extremities, 
which are proportionally large and um 
wieldy. His eyes are sunk, hollow, atd 
troubled; his cheeks have fallen in, hi 
lips have lost their roundness and tension, 
and his whole countenance has an 
hausted and cadaverous appearance. F 
the Jast eighteen months he has entirely 
lost the power of moving his lower extre 
mities. The arm-chair in which he wa 
rolled up the nave of the cathedral wa 
the same which he had occupied in his 
coach. He had been let down from the 
latter without leaving the former, hel at 
all changing his first position. A r > 
slope, covered with carpetting, ha " 
formed at the great gate of the chure a 
that he could be rolled up and down bee 
out the necessity of being lifted a > 
steps. This chair, which was Pe 
within the frame that supported the be 
nopy, was so extremely low, that, on 
ing along the lines of the caer > a 
looked down upon by them, and DY His 
spectators who stood behind wari dl 
legs were extended at full length, bis ™ 
were covered with black cloth-shoes,vt 
both seemed prete:naturally aw bot 
unwieldy, and torpid. His hands 0 F the 
sides had a firm hold of the arms 4 as 
chair, on which his elbows potas 
head was a good deal sunk bet ‘thout 
shoulders, and his whole person ¥ 
life or energy !” — 

We na give, as cariositi’s “ 
legitimate morality, some P pishoP 
from the discourse of the Arent 
of Paris, after the performance 
grand Te Deum :— € 
” & Ferdinand VIE. is free, and the a 
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of Krauce Is his Liberator. Une hundred 
thousand Frenchmen assembled by his 
rders, commanded by a Prince of his 
family, by him whom his heart loves" to 
name bis son ‘They marched, invoking 
the name of the God of St. Louis; the 
throne is preserved to the grandson of 
Henry 1V.; a fine kingdom is preserved 
from ruin, and reconciled to Europe; and 
, peace, nnpossible to obtain by other 
means, is conquered by a war the most 
iyst, the most loyal, and at the same time 
the least bloody that was ever waged, 
Six months, dearest brethren, six months 
have sutticed tor the performance of so 
many miracles. ‘Phanks to the king, 
«hom God has enlightened; whose lips are 
like an oracle, (says the Holy Ghost :) 
whose mouth errs not in the judgments 
which he pronounces; whose wisdom 
scatters the wicked, and after having 
vanquished them makes them pass under 
ihe arch of triumph. - Thanks to the 
Christian hero, whose faith has sanctified 
an expedition already so legitimate— 
whose courageous feeling and holy valour 
has been the admiration of his soldiers, 
and who, in the sight of that same Africa, 
yeretofore the theatre of so many exploits 
and somuch con-tancy, has shown to all 
Europe that a descendant of St. Louis, 
who trusts in the Lord, is always sure of 
conquering the enemies of God and of 
Kings, were they more fierce than the 
Saracens, and more ferocious than the 
Barbarians.” 

Such are legitimates in this age of 
general intellectual illumination! Such 
is the cause for which, within thirty 
years, Britain has expended 1100 
millions sterling, and to sustain which 
fivers of the best blood in Europe 
lave been shed.—Can man be called 
a reasoning and rational creature? 

But the iniquity of the triumph over 
the intellectual part of Spair,is even 

qceper than iis assertion of a cause 
Which is revolting to the common 
sense of mankind. The Constitution 
;'OW overturned is the very system 
Which was adopted by the Cortes 
assembled under British influence,and 
promulgated while British armies en- 
loyed an ascendancy throughoutSpain. 
It was also recognized by all the then 
*Xlsting powers of Europe. Yet we 
aden ~ authors and adherents 
aay P ney fugitive, for honestly 
e § the principles which met 
an, general concurrence, when for 
purposes it was convenient to 
spouse them. 
‘ : — ption was opened in Eng- 
Mes Support a cause so just and 
—ONTHLY Maa. No. 388. 
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reasonable ; and we hope and trust it 
will now be re-opened, to provide 
annuities at once for the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Neapolitan, victims 
of legitimacy. This is an act of duty 
not only on the part of all free men, 
but specially on that of the former 
subscribers, who contributed to 
create a confidence, the dupes of 
which they are bound to sustain after 
defeat. 

In the whole affyir, it is impossible 
to avoid some notice of the glories 
that are assigned by French vanity 
to the Bourbon, who within six 
months, with half the force, and a 
tenth of the money, has made a con- 
quest of Spain; for effecting which in 
seven years so much boasting exists 
in England. In the first instance, 
say they, the liberals united with the 
priests, while the Bourbon allies were 
limited to the priests and priest- 
ridden. The title of “FIRST CAPTAIN 
OF THE AGE” is therefore transferred 
by them to this Bourbon; for the 
result of Waterloo is peremptorily 
ascribed by French writers to Blucher 
and his Prussians; and nothing is 
left to the late “ first captain” but the 
glory of that deed which, after the 
capitulation of Paris, took place near 
the wall of the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg. We think there must be 
much sophist:y in this reasoning ; 
but, not having suflicient space tor 
the discussion, we leave it to ow 
readers. 

In the mean time, Spain is in a 
state of social dismay. ‘Tens of thou- 
sands of heads of families, who relied 
on the justice of their cause, and on 
the pledged support of other nations, 
are driven from their homes and fami- 
Jies by dread of vehgeance; while 
other tens of thousands, who did then 
duty to the state as honest men are 
bound to do, and who expected pro 
motion and reward, find their hopes 
suddenly blasted. Al the miseries 
of civil war, and all the crimes con- 
sequent on personal desperation, will 
thus disgrace human nature in Spaii 
for many months or_years; and for 
what? That a bigotted ideot may rule 
in spite of the people,--that he may 
be placed above the laws,—and that 
such a one shall decide what is best 
for the nation, instead of the nation 
choosing for itself. As though the 


king of a free people were not the 
first 
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Political Affairs in October. 


[Nov, | 
confederate, at Port St. ary’ 
the 30th of September. The Ad 
of what took place in Cadiz Are as ves 
imperfect ; but it seems that man 7 
the principal patriots escaped 7 
Gibraltar, and that Ferdin 
in succession the following 

First Deerce. 
The scandalous excess which preceded 


lirst of kings, and a nation greater 
which makes a king great, than one 
which owes its greatness to the 
chances of legitimacy, and a govern- 
ment of favourites, placed above the 
law. 

We confess we had hoped much 
or Europe in the regencration of the 
Neapolitan, Portuguese, and Spanish, 
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rovernments ; but it appears that, 
when courts make comn:on cause, 
they have the addyess to turn man- 
sind on one another; and the philoso- 
ohers of the three countries have 
leceived themselves, and put back 
heir cause a whole generation, by a 
spirit of moderation which has not 
heen respected by the common 
enemy. 

\iany persons in England still hope 
something from Mina, and even from 
the desperation of the traitors, who 
were deceived by the sheep’s clothing 
# the foreign banditti; but what can 
be done, with any chance of success, 
by men scattered, who were every 
where bafiled while their power was 
concentrated and unbroken. Others 
charge the Spanish people with want 
of energy, but forget the sacrifices 
made, the treasons that appalled, the 
specious pretences of the invaders, 
and the allies which they found in 
the priests and devotees. In our 
opinion, the liberal party in Spain did 
ll that the same party could or 
would do in any country, under si- 
ilar circumstances. France in 
1792-3 escaped the fate of Spain 
owing to a system which mankind 
now agree to condemn. Like the 
conspiracy of the Holy Alliance, the 
French committees disregarded the 
means, for the sake of the end. The 
moral principle was respected by the 
“eapolitans, the Portuguese, and the 
Spaniards ; and we sce the result. 

_ ‘To speak historically on the sub- 
ject, we must state, that, after the 
French had succeeded by treachery 
in their assault on the Trocadero, they 
bombarded Cadiz; and both events 
so completed the divisions among the 
serrison and the inliabitants, that the 
Cortes and the Spanish ministers 
judged it’ merciful and expedient 
hot to hazard further contest. An 
with Ferdnend te Conse es 
themselves sind t! hag es dissolved 
B icaped into the arms of ther Boo 
arms of their Bourbon 


accompanied, and followed, the establis. 
ment of the democratical Constitution ; 
Cadiz. in the month of March, 1890, hay 
been made public, and known to all m 
subjects. 

The most criminal treason, the mos 
disgraceful bascness, the most horrible of 
fences against my royal person—thes. 
coupled with violence, were the mea 
cmployed to change essentially the pater. 
nal government of my kingdom intoade 
mocratical code, the fertile source of ds- 
astcrs and misfortunes. 

My subjects, accustomed to live unde 
wise and moderate laws, and such as were 
conformable to their manners and cas 
toms, and which, during so many ages, con 
stituted the welfare of their ancestors. 
soon gave public and universal proofs of 
their disapprobation and contempt of tl 
new Constitutional system. All classes 
of the state experienced the mischiei 
caused by the new institutions. — 

Tyrapnically governed, by virtue and 
in the name of the Constitution, secretly 
watched in all their private concerns, | 
was not possible to restore order or jus 
tice; and they could not obey laws esta- 
blished by perfidy and treason, sustained 
by violence, and the source of the most 
dreadful disorders, of the most desolatn 
anarchy. and of universal calamity. 

The general voice was heard from al 
sides against the tyrannical Constitution; 
it called for the cessation of a code pull in 
its origin, illegal in its formation, and un- 
just in its principle; it called for the 
maintenance of the sacred religion of 
their ancestors, for the re-establishmen! 
of our fundamental laws, and for the 
preservation of my legitimate rights; 
rights which I have received from my 
ancestors, and which my subjects have 
solemnly sworn to defend. 

This general cry of the nation wa not 
raised in vain. 

In all the provinces armed corps We 
formed, which leagued themselves agail® 
the soldiers of the Constitation; some: 
times they were conquerors ; sometime 
they were conquered; but they alwa} 
remained firm to the cause of religion 
of the monarchy. 

‘Their ae in the defence o 
objects so sacred, never deserted them 
inder the reverses of war, and, preferring 
death to the sacrifice of those great bene 
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- ubjects convinced Europe, by 
owt yf a and their constancy, that, 
their fidelity. cag ay 
although Spain nourished in her bosom 
some unnatural children, the sons : 
rebellion, the nation in general was rell- 
sions, monarchical, and passionately de- 
voted to its legitimate sovereign. 

The whole of Europe—well aware of 

my captivity, and that of all the royal fa- 
mily, of the deplorable situation of my 
loyal and faithful subjects, and of the 
pernicious doctrines which Spanish agents 
were disseminating on all sides—re-olved 
to put an end to a state of things, which 
constituted a common reproach, and 
which menaced with~ destruction all 
thrones and all ancient institutions, in 
order to substitute impiety and profli- 
racy. 
' Fienee, entrusted with so sacred an 
enterprise, has triumphed in a_ few 
months over the efforts of all the rebels 
of the world, collected for the misery of 
Spain upon her classic soil of fidelity and 
loyalty, 

My august and well-beloved cousin, the 
Duke d’Angouleme, at the head of a 
valiant army, a conqueror throughout all 
my territories, hes rescued me from the 
slavery in which { pined, and restored me 
to my constant and faithful subjects. 

Replaced upon the throne of St. Ferdi- 
nand, by the just and wise hand of Pro- 
vidence, as well as by the generous 
efforts of my noble allies, and the valiant 
enterprize of my courin, the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, and his brave army, desirous of 
applying a remedy to the most pressing 
necessities of my people, and of mani- 
‘esting to all my real will in this, the first 
moment of my recovered liberty, I have 
authorised the following decree : 

Art. 1. All the Acts of the government 
called Constitutional (of what kind and 
lescription they may be), a system which 
oppressed my people from the 7th of 
March, 1820, until the 2ist of October, 
1823, are declared null and void, declar- 
ing, as IT now declare, that during the 
Whole of that period [ have been de- 
prived of my liberty, obliged to sanction 
laws and authorize orders, decrees, and 
regulations, which the said government 
‘ramed and executed against my will. 

_ Art. 2, Lapprove of every thing which 
1a8 been decreed and ordered by the 
Provisional Junta of Government, and 
Xy the Regency, the one created at 
Jyarzun, April 9, the other May 26, in 
‘ie present year; waiting, meanwhile, 
‘oul sufficiently informed as to the 
Vants of my people, I may be able to be- 
‘tow those laws, and adopt those mea- 
‘ures, which shall be best calculated to 
‘cure their real prosperity and welfare, 
Me constant object of all my wishes. 
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ou may communicate this decree to al 
the ministers. 
(Signed by the roval hand.) 
D. Vicror Saez, 
Port St. Mary, Oct, 1. 

A second Decree orders the purification 
of all the civil authorities and the sup 
pression of the constitutional army; no 
Officer shall be admitted into the “royal 
army till he shall have purified hinself 
(purificady ) in one of the Councils of War 
which shall be formed for that purpose. 

A third Decree repels from the Spanish 
dominions all foreigners of whatever na 
tion they may be, who have taken part 
in the revolution, or supported or served 
the cause of the revolutionists. 

A fourth Decree convokes the ancient 
Cortes of the kingdom, and fixes the 
mode of election. 

A fifth, gives splendid recompence to 
the French generals. 

A sixth, ordains that, on his journey to 
the capital, no individual who, during 
the existence of the system styled Con 
stitutional, has been a deputy to the Cortes 
in the two last legislative sittings, shai; 
present himself or be within five leagues 
of the route to Madrid. This prohibition 
is also applicable to the miuisters, conn- 
cillors of state, the members of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of Justice, the com. 
mandants-general, political chiefs, the 
persons employed in the several depart- 
ments of the secretaries of state, and the 
chiefs and officers of the ci-derant na- 
tional volunteer militia, to whom his 
majesty interdicts for ever (pura siempre ) 
entrance to the capital and the royal 
residence, or approach tliereto within a 
circumference of fifteen leagnes. 

A seventh is in the following terms.— 
My soul cannot be at rest till, united to 
my beloved subjects, we shall offer tu 
God pious sacrifices that he may deign 
to purify by his grace the soil of Spain 
from so many stains. In order that 
objects of such importance may be at. 
tained, I have resolved that in all pla- 
ces in my dominions, the tribunals, the 
jantas, and all the public bodies, shal! 
implore the clemency of the Almighty in 
favour of the nation, and that the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and capitular vicars 
of vacant sees, the priors of orders, and 
all those who exercise ecclesiastical ju- 
risdictions, shail prepare missions, which 
shall exert themselves to destroy erro- 
neous, pernicious, and heretical doctrines, 
and shut np in the monasteries, of which 
the rules are the most rigid, those ec- 
clesiastics who have been the agents ot 
an impious faction. 

An event, which doubtless hastened 
the fall of Cadiz, was the unfortunate 
capture of the brave Rteco, the 
chivalrous 
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chivalrous hero of the revolution. 
He left Cadiz for the purpose of 
arousing the army of Ballasteros to 
action,—landed at Malaga, and has- 
tened with a body of ill-armed parti- 
zans into Grenada, where he arrested 
the traitor Ballasteros ; but a party of 
troops of the latter, aided by a French 
division, having put to flight the corps 


ot Kiego, the latter, in ¢ 
an English officer, was 
a Spanish pe 


insult, to Madrid; where, on som 
vile pretence, he underwent a moc 


trial, and has been condemned ; 
death. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1N and near LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
ZEPT, 27.—At the Old Bailey no less 
~ than thirty-one prisoners sentenced to 
death, three to transportation for life, six- 
teen to-seven years, anda great number 
to imprisonment and hard labour for dif- 
ferent periods. It was assumed that a ge- 
neral Act of Parliament, rendering sen- 
tence of death unnecessary, did not include 
the city of London! 


— 29.—Mr, Alderman Waithman elect- 
ed loid mayor. 

— 51.—A distressing accident happened 
at Brentford ; a stage-coach, heavily laden 
with passengers and luggage, from the 
restiveness of the fore off-horse, came into 
contact with a coal-waggon, and was over- 
set. Nine or ten outside passengers were 
thrown to a considerable distance, and 
some seriously hurt ; an iufant, in the arms 
of its mother, who had a shoulder dislo- 
cated and an arm broken, with other 
bruises, was killed on the spot. : 

— 16.—A Meteorological Society form- 
ed at a public meeting at the London 


Coffee-house. 
MARRIED. 

George Grant, esq. of Russell-place, to 
Miss Sophia Glennie, of Great James- 
street. 

Joln Brown, esq. of the India-house, to 
Miss Marianne Sophia Thompson, of Fo- 
rest-gate, Essex. 

Brailsford Bnght, esq. of Bishopsgate- 
Street, to Miss Tilston, of Wellclose- 
Square. 

Mr. G. Goodwin, of Cheap-ide, to Miss 
Caroline Gray, of New-road. 

Major-gen. Carey, to Miss Manning, 
daughter of William Manning, esq. M.P, 

Mr. J. B. de Mole, to Miss Isabella 
Maudsley, of Cheltenham-place, Lambeth. 

Mr. Lewis, of Spital-square, to Miss M. 
Bunnell, of Islington. 

Mr. Stephen Williams, of Bedford-row 
to Miss E, Stevenson, of Clapham. y 

_ At St. Botolphs, Bishopsgate, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lake, of Trinidad, to Miss Susannah 
“"—.s of Camden-town. 

“ir, 5. Jones, to Maria, daughter of 1 

lates. Walford, esq. ordnance store-keeper. 


& 


Mr. Rodgers, of Canterbury+quare, to 
Miss H. Falconar, of Doncaster. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, H.V.Tebbs, es, 
Doctors’ Commons, to Caroline, daughter 
of Joseph Nailer, esq.” 

James Trimbey, esq. to Miss H. R. 
Emmett, both of Balham-hill. 

Edgar Taylor, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Miss Ann Chmistie, of Wick-hous, 
Hackney. , 

Edward Tyrrell, esq. of Guildhall, to 
Miss Fanny Lingham, of Ewell. 

Philip Hall, esq. of Greek-street, Soto, 
to Miss Helen Stewart, of St. George’ 
place, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 

Mr. John Exley, of Hackney, to Mis 
Elizabeth Atkinson, of Bishopsgate wih- 
out. 

Warner Smith, esq. of Walbrook-place, 
Hoxton, to Miss Elizabeth Haines, of 
Marshall-street, Golden-square. 

Mr. Richard Bentley, of Ely-place, to 
Miss Charlotte Bolton, of Shoe-lane. 

Mr. D. Couty, of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, to Miss Mary Davis, of Newington 
Butts. 

Mr. Samuel Boydell, of Kslingten, 
Miss Jane Boydell Philpot, of Bethn 

reen. 

, Mr. Nicholson, of Grafton-house, Soho, 
to Miss Ray, of Finchley. sac E. & 
Mr. Bissett, of Peckham, to Miss E. 

Bell, of Croydon. 

H, Mildniay, esq. to Ann, daughter of 
Alexander Baring, esq. M.P- 

Mr. J. Betteridge, ‘of London, to 
Tabitha Wood, of Painswick, Glouce 

ire. 
OW. Lane, esq. of Mercers-lal | z 
Miss Emily Armstrong, of Upper 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square- 

At St. p Sabeane 4 Hanover-square, Dt 
E. Abbey, to Miss Harriet Cat 
Walker, of Reigate. 

The Rev. C. Spencer, to eet! Ano, 
daughter of Sir S. B. Morland, ro 7M. 
Hon. P. F. Cust, m.P. to — . 

Scott, sister of the Duke of en =A 

Mr. G, P. Maples, - ho og cowry 
Miss Anne Williams, of Bristol. d, 

At Eastbourne, Thomas Palmer " 












1923. ] 
eq. of Chplam-common, to Frances, 
javghter of Thomas Harrisen, esq, 

vir. T. Bourn, to Miss Mary Gray, 

‘Hackney. 

both of DIED. 

In Grafton-street, 71, Benjamin Marshall, 
cs. late of W atling-street. 

In Chureh-street, Croydon, 
Read, esq. : 

In Fleet-street, 85, John Pettit, esq. late 
of Boeking, Essex. ' 

In Portman-square, the Hon. Mary Pa- 
tice Denny, wite of Anthony D. esq. and 


Thomas 





N; daughter of the late Lord Collingwood. 
In Fleet-street, Mary, widow of Mr. T. 
Gurney, of Peel’s Cottee-house. 
o tp In Little Britain, suddenly, Mr. Boul- 
den, bookbinder, much respected, and 
e leaving a large family to lament his loss. 
" At Blackheath-hill, 77, Mr. J. Hooker, 


formerley of Bermondsey. 
R At Blackheath, 28, Elizabeth, wife of J. 
Armstrong, esq. 

At Windsor, 94, Mrs. A. Cowell, of 


, 
my Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, widow 
4 of Benjamin.C. esq. 
ty At Hastings, 69, William Coward, esq. 
of Brixton-lodge. 
ho At Vauxhall, 62, Mrs. Appleton, of Lud- 
a gate-hill, 
i in Portland-place, the Dowager I wy 
iss Templeton. . 
ihe At Highgate, Ann, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Owen, late vicar of Edmonton, 
, and many years the respected conductor 
of of a juvenile seminary for boys. 
lu Tooley-street, 43, Mr. H. Varnham. 
to In Weymouth-street, Portland-place, 
Mrs. E. Morgan, late of St. Vincent’s. 
. In Church-street, Kensington, 79, Jo- 
- sph Battie, esq. late of the B-ngal esta- 
blishment. 
to Mrs, Peto, wife of Mr, Peto, builder, 
J. Godalmin. 
On Lambeth Terrace, 80, Mr. Hugh 
. Pain, a 
’ 
‘ At Somers Town, 75, Lieut.-col. Robert 
: latt, late ofthe 5th foot. 
At Kensington-gore, the widow of J. 
f Fitzgerald, esq. 
P In Beaumont-street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
; *eph Kidd, esq. of Shacklewell. 


- Sloane-street, 70, Mrs. Coombes. 
“ peckenham, the Hon. Mrs. Butler. 
re “Well, William Dowdeswell, esq. 
‘\t Clapham, Eliza, daughter of tle late 
lomas Puckles, esq. 
. P nee . Harrison, morning preacher 
. Marte Ptons and joint lecturer at St. 
i s-in-the-fields, and St. Botolph, 
rn Pegate : he was an eminent preacher. 
ey, futon, Surrey, Lawrence Brickwood, 
“1 formerly a banker. 


t Islip to Pa) : 
John Cheap, a Susannah, wife of Mr. 


In Bridge-sireet, Southwark, 65, Arthur 


Of! es 
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In Newington-p ace, Kenninizt 
wife of Peter Hofinan. esq. aac 

At Kennington, 71, Mrs. Lambert, widow 
of John L. esq. 

my a Piccadilly, J. Ward, esq, 

t Park-cottage, Knightsbridge, 8 
Réewd Peutll,en.’ sadly, 

In Francis street, Newington Butts, 31, 
Mrs. Mary Morton, widow of Charles M. 
esq. of Montego-bay, Jamaica, 

- At Harrowgate, 83, Sir A. Chambre, 
late one of the judges of the Common 
Pleas. 

At Ingestrie, Staffordshire, 22, Frances 
Charlotte Countess of Dartmouth ; alse, 
aged 18 months, Lord Viscount Lewisham, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, 

In the 43rd year of her age, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Luddington, wife of Mr. William 
Luddington, of Euston-Square, and sister 
of Dr. John Evans, of Islington. She 
fell a sacrifice to the incessant attention 
and unremitting vigilance with which she 
conducted a seminary for young ladies, 
which under her fostering wing had at- 
tained to unexampled prosperity. On 
her return after the Midsummer recess to 
the discharge of professional duties, her 
indisposition augmented, and terminated 
in speedy dissolution. ‘To her mournful 
partner, and to her three affectionate 
daughters, as well as to her relatives 
and friends, she was endeared by the 
many excellences both of her head and 
of her heart; they willlong cherish her 
memory. Her removal from an extensive 
sphere of usefulness and in the zenith of 
activity, forms an awful comment on the 
vanity of human expectations, and pow- 
erfully inculcates the wisdom of directing 
our hopes to the imperishable enjoyments 
of a better world. This account shall be 
closed with lines of which she expressed 
her warmest admiration. 


—— Yes, we shall live for ever. Life’s short 
ears 
Ma wing their destined trials, woes, and joys, 
And shew the thorns and roses in our way ; 
But we shall follow when the | Lord 
Of man’s redemption, rising from the grave, 
Ascended,—pointing to our promised home 
Above,—where spirits of the just abide 
In immortality and perfect love! 

At his seat at Brocklesby-hall, in Lin- 
colnshire, Charles Anderson Pelham, Lord 
Yarborough. Mr. Anderson, which is his 
patronymic name, assumed that of Pelham 
on succeeding to the fortune of Charles 
Pelham, his great uncle. He served in 
several parliaments for the county of 
Lincoln, till the year 1792, when, by the 
interest of Mr. Pitt, to whom he had at- 
tached himself, he was, by the King, 
created Baron Yarborough. His lord- 
ship soon, however, changed his politics, 
and for many years has voted with oppo- 
sition. He has not been distinguished as 


an orator iv either house of —_—ews* 
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He die 1 at the 7 ze of seventy-‘ve ; and is 
succeeded in his title and estate by his 
son, the Hon. Charles Anderson Pelham, 
of Appledurcombe, in the Isle of Wight; 
that gentleman having succeeded to that 
estate as heir at law to the late Sir 
Richard Worsley. Mr. Pelham, in the 
House of Commons, has steadily voted 
with opposition. Lord Yarborough was 
LL.D. F.R.S. and F.A.s. Being succeeded 
in the peerage by his son, the Hon. C. A. 
Pelham, a vacancy is occasioned in the re- 
presentation for Lincolnshire. 

At his seat at Barrogil Castle, near 
Thurso, James Sinclair, Earl of Caithness. 
His lordship was descended from William, 
second Earl of Caithness, the first branch 
of which family held the title from 1456 to 
1789, when, that branch failing, it de- 
scended to the second branch, in the per- 
son of James, the twelfth earl. He Jived 
mostly at his estate in Scotland, and at 
his death was lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Caithness, and post-master general for 
Scotland. His lordship was long in a 
declining state of health. 

Mrs, Richardson, widow of the late 
Joseph Richardson, esq. a barrister at 
law, and many years member of parlia. 
ment for one of the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s boroughs, in Cornwall. ‘that 
gentleman had originally a small fortune, 
and that he lost in the unfortunate ad- 
venture with Mr. Sheridan, in Drury- 
lane Theatre, Richardson died in 1800, 
leaving this lady a widow, with a young 
family, and in very distressed circum- 
stances, Her husband’s friend assisted 
her by procuring a subscription for the 
publication of the Fugitive, a comedy ; 
and some poems, written by him, which 
relieved lier in some degree. She also, in 
1808, published a volume of elegant 
poems of her own composition, and an 
abridgment of the Bible, in verse, for 
the use of young persons. As she has, 
as might be expected, not left any pro- 
perty to bring up her children, her friends 
are now endeavouring to raise a subscrip- 
tion for their support, in which we sin- 
cerely wish them success. 

In Ireland, Charles 0’ Lauglun, esq. com- 
monly called the Prince of Burrin. This 
man was little, if at all, known in England, 
and probably not much more in Ireland, 
but we give this notice of him as one of 
those singular beings with which Ireland 
abounds. They are, or pretend to be, the 
descendants of an ancient aristocracy, and 
look for homage from all ranks on that 
account. This man was remarkably con- 

descending, and, as f 
would permit him, ch 
class of his neighbours, but as 
unbending to those in his 
who were his equals in ran 


As he has 


ar as his property 
aritable to the lower 


proud and 

neighbourhood 

k and fortune. 

no son, hie is succeeded by a 
rr) 
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[Noy, ; 
collateral re'ation, who will, ondon 
assume the title of Prince of Burrin, 
At his seat at Ashridge, in Buckinghan, 
shire, John William Egerion, Earl of Briiy 
water, This noble lord was the son of 
John, Lord Bishop of Durham, by Am 
Sophia, daughter of the Duke of Reat, 
He was born August 29, 1749; and, being 
bred to the army, in the year 1783 he va 
major of the 20th regt. of dragoons, an 
that year married a daughter of Same 
Haynes, esq. by whom he had no children: 
he has never been on active service as 
soldier abroad, but has been on the staf 
both in England and Ireland, and has risey 
to the rank of general, his commission 
bearing date in 1812. Before hisaceession 
to the peerage, he sat many years in par. 
liament for the borough of Brockley, ani 
voted invariably with administration, (y 
the death of Francis, the last Duke of 
Bridgwater, the title of duke became e- 
tinct; but the earldom of Bridgwater, and 
the title of Viscount Brockley, fell to this 
gentleman, Lord Bridgwater was, wheu 
he died, colonel of the 14th dragoons, 
steward for the Duchy of Cornwall to the 
estates of that duchy in Hertfordshire, 
and master of Grothan Hospital, Durham, 
also F.R.s. On the death of the late Duke 
of Bridgwater, he succeeded to the Buek- 
inghamshire estates, and the patronage of 
the borongh of Brockley, and a large for- 
tune. He is said to have been the largest 
holder of Bank-stock of any man in En; 
land. His lordship was much of an econo- 
mist, and has been able to expend a very 
large sum in rebuilding the pron glass 
Ashridge, now one of the most §p rh : 
mansions in England. Lord Bridgwater la 
been long ill. By staying out a . 
a shooting-party with the Duke ol 1M 
one of his feet was so much affecte / 
the frost, that, at one time It was eye 
amputation would be necessary, an : 
actually lost some of his toes. cartes 
man of a quiet domestic tarn, and = “ 
esteemed in the circle of his acne 
He gave extensive employment to the 
dustrious poor, 
Sabiawie, in a fit, at the house Oe 
brother, Dr. Wollaston, the. meh South 
John Hyde Wollaston, B.D. vicat 0 wo 
Weald, and rector of Cold ag pee 
Archdeacon of Essex. Mr. Wo _ 
came to town a few days a5) OO fuil 
night before his decease appearee — ion 
health ; but, in the morning, he was ae 
dead ia bis bed. This sudden ren t 
a coroncr’s jury to be called, di 
clearly appeared in evidence tha 
of an apoplexy. 
Lately, at his seat at 
the county of Derby, Sir Charles 
bart. Tais gentleman was neatly " 
the last Earl of Huntingdon, “i 
ized by him. He bred him to te 


, J -hall, in 
Willers Fr "stings, 
jated to 


and 














‘ 
1823.} 
and we find him, in the year 1783, liente- 
nant-colonel in the 34th regt. of foot, in 
ghich he continned some time, and then 
retired on half-pay ; but, keeping his rank 
in the army, he rose successively by brevet 
to that of full general, in 1813. He was 
aiceessively promoted to be colonel of the 
orth, 55th, and 1gth, regiments of foot. 
On the @8th of February, 1806, his 
Majesty, George IIL. was pleased to con- 
fer on lim the title of a baronet of Great 
Britain. Siv Charles had no opportunity 
to distinguish himself as a military man, 
not having been called on to take any 
command abroad, but had generally a sta- 
tion in some one of the military districts, 
He wasa well-disposed zealous man, 

At the Grange, near Wareham, thie 
Right Hon. Nathaniel Bond. This gentle- 
man was bred at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge for the bar. The two families of 
Bond and Bankes are joint patrons of the 
horouch of Corff Castle, in Dorsetshire. 
Mr. Bond was elected, when young, to 
represent that borough. He took the 
side of Mr. Pitt, and for some time prac- 
lsed at the bar asa barrister, and a ser- 


jeant at law, and king's council; but, find- 


ing no great encouragement in his profes- 
sion, he quitted it, and by Mr. Pitt’s inter- 
est was made one of the lords of the Trea- 
sury; and, on the death or resignation of 
‘ir Charles Morgan, he was appointed 
king’s council, a place he was obliged 
to quit by ill health, since which he 
resided at his seat in‘ Dorsetshire, where 
he acted as a magistrate; and, by his con- 
duct, was much esteemed in his neighbour- 
hood. He was a man of abilities, and in 
parliament displayed considerable elo- 
quence, 

At lis seat at Cobham hall, in Surrey, 
il the advanced age of nearly 105, Gene- 
iil Feliv Buckley, (whose death was men- 
toned in our last.) He passed his life in 
the army, which he must have entered 
‘arly, as he was a captain iu the Royal 
Horse Guards in 1751, made a major by 
revet 1764, major in the treop -1765, 
ett-col. in 1773, and colonel im 1779. 
ra ET Ta cor 

ps of Royal Horse Guards 

‘cre reduced, and the present Life Guards 
‘used in their room. Colonel Buckley 
promoted to be major-general in 1782, 
,, \enant-general 1791, and general 1801, 
‘eliad retired from the army, but had 
terse ms rank; and, at his death, 
"A fe only the place of Governor of 
sucehuis Castle. He was longer iu the 
“tary service than any other man, and 
— inay be said to have seen as little 

re : 

i el a he of 8 
mn re pr Pall Mall. Mr. N. 
‘erg OF Srampton, in Westmore- 
“5 and, coming to town, he was iutro- 
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daced into the banking business, and was 
partner in the house of Devaynes, Dawes, 
and Noble. They were not successful; 
Mr. Noble, during his prosperity, had per- 
formed many acts of philanthropy. One 
gentleman, who was befriended by him, 
made a journey to the North, and pub- 
lished it under the title of **‘ Ramble tothe 
Lakes.” He pretixed to his work a good 
portrait of Mr. Noble, and under it this 
highly complimentary inscription, —* The 
Friend of Man.” Mr. Noble has lived for 
many years retired in the country, and 
was deservedly esteemed. 

At Kinnaird, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, Mrs. Plunket, wite of Major Plunket, 
but better known as Miss Gunning. She 
was the daughter of the late General Gun- 
ning, by Miss Minifie, daughter of a cler- 
gyman of that name in the west of Eng- 
land, and who was well known as a novel 
writer, General Gunning was the brother 
of the two celebrated Irish beauties, the 
Miss Guunings, one of whom married the 
lete Earl of Coventry, and the other was 
first married to the Duke of Hamilton, 
end afterwards to the Duke of Argyle. 
With such connexions, Miss G. might 
have done well in the world; buat all she 
could obtain was to be taken under the 
patronage of Gerirude, the old Duchess 
of Bedford. But she and her mother 
soon became objects of displeasure, by 
an endeavour to procure a marrage for 
Miss Gunning, with the Marquis of 
L——, by an artifice which was much 
talked of at that time, and was the subject 
of many pamphlets. For this she was dis- 
missed from the duchess’s favour, and 
obliged to return to her mother, who lived 
separate from het husband on a small an- 
nuity. In this situation she, like her mo- 
ther, tried her abilities in novel writing, 
and published ‘ ‘The Gipsey Countess,” 
4 vol. 12mo. 1799.“ The Farmer's Boy,’ 
from the French of Dumesnil, 4 vol. 1802. 
“The Exile of Erin,” 3 vol. 1803. 
‘Dangers through Life,” 3 vol. and 
“ Memoirs of a Man of Fashion, 1815,” 
After her mother’s death, we presume she 
must have been assisted by some of her 
noble relatives, till she married Major 
Plonket, an officer in slender circum~ 
stances. With him she soon after retired 
to Ireland, but not before an attempt was 
made to charge her witha capital crime. 
‘This lady might certainly have luoked fur 
a better station in life, and kinder treat- 
iment, as she was first cousin to two of our 
most ancient and opulent dukes, — 

At Florence, lately, John King, esq. 
well known by the name of Jew King, and 
sometimes called King of the Jews. ‘This 
extraordinary character was born of poor 
parents, and educated at the Jews’ cha- 
rity school. The education he acquired 
there was very confined ; but his abilities, 

which 
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376 Account of Robert Bloomfield. 


which were very considerable, might have, 
enabled him to make a very shining figure 
in life. As clerk to a Jew house of busi- 
ness, he learned all the arcana of money- 
transactions, and was initiated into a 
knowledge of the law at another place. 
With these qualifications he commenced 
money-broker; and, by negociating annui- 
ties for young men of fortune to support 
their extravagancies, he contrived to live 
in a splendid style. He did not, however, 
confine his abilities to his profession, but 
was employed at the debating society, 
then (about the year 1782,) held at the 
rooms in Carlisle-street. In this place our 
informant remembers to have heard King, 
the late actor Macklin, and the present 
Judge G ; and King was not the 


worst orator of the three. About the, 


same period he commenced author, and 
wrote “ ‘Thoughts on the Difficulties and 
Distresses in which the Peace of 1785 has 
involved the People of England, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, 
1785.” By his profits on the annuity-bu- 
siness, he contrived to live in a style of 
fashion ; and, by this show, was enabled to 
draw the unwary into many speculations, 
At one time he was concerned in a bank- 
ing-house in Piccadilly, in company with a 
well-known Lrish baronet. At another 
time, but with another set of partners, he 
opened a banking-house in Portland-place, 
and engaged in many other ingenious spe- 
culations; but, as all did not answer to his 
partners, they involved him in many law- 
suits, and sometimes caused him to be- 
come an inmate both of the rules of the 
Fleet and the King’s Bench. He made a 
visit to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with, and married, the Dowager Lad 
Lanesborough, sister of the late Earl of 
Belvidere. Her son he contrived to match 
with a lady of large fortune; and for some 
time he lived in a very splendid style, 
keeping an open table every day, to which 
such company were invited as were likely 
to prove profitable, either by wanting, or 
by lending, money on annuities. His 
transactions being carried on in a peculiar 
way, he was constantly before some of the 
courts of law or equity as plaintiff, defend- 
ant, or witness, in which latter capacity he 
was often roughly treated by the gentle- 
men of the bar, which induced him, in 
1804, to publish a pamphlet, entitled, 
“* Oppression deemed no Injustice toward 
some Individuals.” We have likewise 
another work of his, viz. “An Essay. in- 
tended to shew a Universal System of 
Arithmetic.” A few yéars ago, by tl 
death of Lord Belvidere. L Pe Pra Fog 
rough came into the family est ‘ en 
King and she were enabled to liv rab — 
: aie” Sacs 0 live a road 
led go0e style. Fortunately for him, his 
ady, although at the great age of eighty- 
seven, survives him. - 


[Nov 1, 
[We have been favoured with the 
towing remarks on. the works of the * 
Robert Bloomfield, and with sla 
give place ‘? them. Our corres 
errs through over zeal, in sy " 
our former notice was Written in the 
rit of detraction. That spirit has — 
disgraced the Monthly Magazine ai 
never will. ‘ His ‘ Farmer's Boy, thonst 
his first, on the whole, may, I think he 
deemed his best production ; in which bp 
displayed, not only great poetical talent, 
but also great practical knowledge oj 
agriculture. ‘The account of the early 
life of the author, prefixed to this wor 
by his ingenious friend Mr, Loift, i 
highly interesting, and shows the native 
excellence of his moral character in q 
striking point of view. His next pro. 
duction was the “ Rural Tales,” which 
are many of them truly excellent; and 
of his “ Wild Flowers,” the same may 
be justly said. His poem of “Good 
Tidings, or News from the Farm,” in- 
tended as a tribute of respect and gra 
titude to Dr. Jenner, for the discover 
of the Cow Pox,—which contains also 
a just and eloquent acknowledgment to 
Lady Wortley Montague, who first iv 
troduced Inoculation tor the Small Pox 
into this country, from Turkey,—lias | 
think been less noticed than it deserves— 
it possesses many glowing beauties—many 
poetic excellencies, feeling, generous, atl 
pathetic sentiments. In 1807, Mr. bloom. 
ficld accompanied a select party of friends 
down the romantic river Wye, in Wales; 
and of this pleasing excursion, he alter- 
wards published, under the title of “ Banks 
of Wye,” a poetical journal, divided into 
four books; the account of this voyage is 
interspersed with the history of surround: 
ing antiquities, and the traditions of the 
country. In this volume, if not as a whole 
equal to his preceding productions, there 
are occasional touches of real poetry, aid 
some truly interesting episodes ; the little 
piece on the departure of Mr. Mortis, the 
beloved but unfortunate possessor of the 
beautiful gardens of Piercefield in my 
mouthshire, is truly affecting. In 182", 
Mr. Bloomfield once more appeared aye 
the public; and notwithstanding, ® 4 
tells us in his preface, “ May-day with t , 
Muses, was written under great anxiety 
of mind, and in a wretched state & 
health,” it will be found to possess a 
siderable merit. The idea which supp 
our author with materials for this poem, 
something novel and unique ; 1f too muc 
so to be probable, when we have peruse “ 
the interesting tales to which it introdae 1 
us, I think we may very well “ 7” 
The first piece of “ The Drunken Father, 
is quite in the author’s own style; = 
there are two or three stanzas Very 


" be . , be omitte 
perfect, which might probably b advanta- 











1323.) 
advautageo 


usly. The allusion, in “ The 
Forester,” to the melancholy events et 
Claremont, is truly happy,—the following 
jines from this piece are very admira- 
ble :— 
oF s may fall, and nations groan, 
ete threwn down, and states decay! 
Dark Bigotry may rear her throne, 
Bat science is the light of day.” 
—“The Shepherd’s Dream,” and “ The 
Soldiers Home,” are alsv pieces of great 
merit; and the Jast tale of ** Alfred and 
Janet,” written, as the author says, for the 
express purpose of convincing a female 
friend, “that it is possible for a blind 
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man to be in love,” adds another laurel to 
the many before entwined round the brow 
of the writer. ‘The poetical fame of 
Bloomfield is fixed upon an imperishable 
basis; and in despite of the censures of 
puny critics and self-sufficient commenta- 
tors, his works will be read in after ages, 
with pleasure and delight. Even those 
who do not admire his poetry, must assent 
to the moral tendency of all his produc- 
tions :—if he erred in his pictures of hu- 
man nature in the lower walks of life, it 
was indeed by looking on its brighter side, 
and painting man not as he is, but as he 
ought to be.” 





T= a ae 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Fwnishing the Domestic and Fumily History of England for the last twenty-seven Years. 
— > 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
yb bishop of Durham has recently, 
to his honour, established schouls 
throughout the extensive district of Wear- 
dale, and has expended no less than seven 
thousand pounds for that purpose. 
Married.} Mr. J. Morris, to Miss 
E. Scott; Mr. P. Henzell, to Miss J. 
Matthews: all of Newcastle.—Mr. A, 
Lishman, to Mrs. Renwick, of Newcastle. 
—Mr. C. Metcalf, to Miss A. Strong; Mr. 
T. Gainsforth, to Miss S. White: all 
of Durham.—Major-General Seddon, of 
Dirham, to Mrs. Methold, of Windte- 
stone.— Mr. W. Clongh, to Miss M, 
Wetierald, both of Sunderland. — Mr, 
F. Welch, of Sunderland, to Miss M. 
Williamson, of Chester-le-strect.—Mr. J. 
Watson, of Bishopwearmouth, to Miss E. 
Hogg, of Sunderland.—Mr. Forsyth, of 
South Siields, to Miss Wright, of Westoe. 
—Mr. A. Thompson, of Barnardcastle, 
to Miss A. Richmond, of Bishop Auck- 
lan—Mr, R, Pickersgill, to Miss E. 
Foulmin, both of Darlington—Mr. N. 
Loraine, toMiss Whitfield, both of Hexham. 
~ Thomas Rippon, esq. of Stanhope, to 
‘ss Barker, of Edmonbyers,—-Jas. ‘T. 
ray, €sq. to Miss $. Winstanley, both of 
ensleydale.—Mr, M.'Taylor, of Heworth 
to Miss E, Robson, of Hylton 
p eee George Fenwick, esq. of High 
avim, to Miss M. Robinson, of Hendon 
he ge-—Mr. B. Anderson, of Shittle- 
ugh, to Miss E. Weatherburn, of New- 
= Edge. 
ted.) At Newcastle, in Newgate- 
ar 70, Mr. W. Bywell, of Darlington. 
» Mr. W. Cooper,x—65, Mr. G. Young. 
“= Mr. J. Lowrey, 
Resramco ~ on Jones, —. 
J r 0 ; ° i - 
derman of the corperstiin,. ti 
ay Gitteshead, 60, Mrs. M. Jopling. 
a orth Shields, 75, Mr. J. Stephenson. 
tf Venus, suddenly. 
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At South Shields, Mrs, P. Hargrave. 

At Sunderland, 53, Mr. M. ‘Taylor. 

At Darlington, 27, suddenly, Mrs. 
Horner, greatly respected. 

At Barnardeastle, 84, Mr. G. Wade.— 
82, Mr. J. Appleby. 

At Alnwick, 74, Mr. J. Weddell.—69, 
Mr. M. Hindmarsh, much respected. 

At Halton Red Honse, near Corbridge, 
Mrs. 8S, Hutchinson.—Ar Shilvington, 82, 
Mr. G. Sanderson,—At Wooler, 65, Mr. 
J. Selby.—35, Mrs, Turnbull.—At Spittal, 
94, Mr. W. Dickson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

An academy of arts has recently been 
established at Carlisle: on the 24th ult, 
an exhibition of painting, sculpture, &c, 
by native and other artists, took place. 
Would it not be more effective and useful 
to combine the talents of the six northern 
counties ? 

A melancholy catastrophe lately hap- 
pened at the William-Pitt colliery, near 
Whitehaven, by which fourteen men, six- 
teen boys, and two girls, lost their lives. 
An explosion from sume cause took place, 
which has not yet been explained, as the 
safety-lamp was used by all the unfor- 
tunate persons, and the usual precautions 
were taken. Seventeen horses were also 
killed. ‘This event has involved uume- 
rous individuals in the deepest affliction; 
Whitehaven participates considerably in 
the misfortune, and some stagnation has 
been occasioned among the iuferior shop- 
keepers. 

Married.] Mr. D. Campbell, jan. of 
Carlisle, to Miss A. M. Fairclough, of 
Liverpool—Mr. W. Bowman, to Miss 
A. Bell; Mr. W. Fearon, to Miss M. 

Heslop: all of Whitchaven—Mr. R. 
Ansley, to Miss E. Graham, both of Mary- 
port.—Mr. J. Dodd, of Armathwaite, to 
Miss J. Wilson, of Penrith. — Mr. J. 
Cartér, to Miss A. Rook.—Mr. J. Dawson, 
to Miss A. Room: all of Kendal.—Joha 
$C Pattinson, 
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Pattinson, esq. of Wigton, to Miss Fidler, 
of St. Alban’s Row, Carlisle.—Mr. W. 
Cummens, of Larking, to MissA.Robinson, 
of Natland.—Mr. J. Cooper, to Mi.s M. 
Glendenning, both of Longtown.—Mr. J. 
Liddle, of Bonstead-hill, to Mrs. Harrison, 
of Burgh-by-Sands.—Mr. J. Shepherd, of 
Brigham, to Miss M. Muncaster, of 
Cockermouth. 

Died.| At Whitehaven, 52, Mrs. J. 
Nicholson, —72, Mrs. M. Moore. — 76, 
Mr. H. Crellen.—78, Mrs. M‘ Knight. 

At Maryport, 25, Mrs. Ashbridge, wife 
of Capt. A. much respected.—Mr. J. 
Kirkpatrick.— At Kendal, 80, Mrs. D. 
Bulfield, of Natland.—27, Mr. J. Waller. 
—36, Mr. J. Fisher. 

At Wetheral Cottage, near Carlisle, 60, 
Mr. W. Rustin, late of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, deservedly respected.—At Rick- 
erby, 31, Mr. J. Cuthbert, greatly re- 
gretied.—At Broadfield, 70, Mr, R. 
‘Taylor, justly lJamented.— At Eamont 
Biidge, 49, Mr. W. Langley. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The preparations for the late York mu- 
sical festival were upon the mest attractive 
scale, and its visitors were of the highest 
rank; while the numbers swelled the 
receipts to fifteen thousand pounds, The 
expences amounted to eight thousand 
pounds, and the profits went for the sup- 
port of the infirmaries of York, Leeds, 
Hull, and Sheffield. The orchestra was 
$0 extensive, that accommodztions were 
open for five hundred performeis and 
their instruments, 

Married.| Mr. Cropper, of York, to 
Miss M. Backhouse, of ‘Tadcaster.—Mr. 
T. Hodgson, to Miss A, Cook; Mr, R. 
Curry, to Miss M. Potter; Mr. J. Lister, 
to Miss G. Braithwaite: all of Leeds.— 
Mr. T. Morgan, of Leeds, to Miss 
H. Dean, of Woodhouse.—Mr. J. P. 
Sheppard, of Leeds, to Mrs. Barker, of 
Waketield—Mr. N. Booth, of Leeds, to 
Miss R. Blackburn, of Huuslet.—Mr. LE. 
Mirfield, of Armley, to Miss Dunderdale, 
of Leeds.—Mr. W. Booth, to Miss M. 
Aked.—Mr. J.Austwick, to Miss Bayston, 
both of Wakefield.—Mr. H. Milnes, to 
Miss E, Tetley.—Mr, B. Hoyland, to Miss 
Bentley: all of Bradford. — Jobn Francis 
Carr, esq. of Pledwick, to Miss M. 
Robinson, of Hemingborough.--Mr. J. 
Buriley, of Batley, to Miss Keighbey, of 
Heckmondwike.—Mr, R. E. Hutchinson, 
to Mrs. B. Whigglesworth, both of 
Masham.—Mr. S., Bower, to Miss H, 
Clevg, of Mistield. 

Died.] At Leeds, in Fanshawe-street, 
Mrs. S. Linley, deservedly regretted.— 
45, Mrs, A. Abbott. —= Mrs. Thackray 
greatly lamented.—43, Mr, Lane, of the 
wt of Messrs. Green and Lane, of this 
own, 


At Wakefield, Mrs. M. Oakland, 


At Halifax, 64, Miss A. [Nor I 
’ ifaX, . 188 
Mr. J. Normington, Pach ~g 

At Bradford, Mr. T. Jardine. 
Wood.--31, Mr. J. Beil, much 
—Mrs. A. Burdett, of Cottingley 

At Pontefract, 46, Mrs, R, Fox, 

At Selby, Mrs. A. Smith, 

At Woodhouse, near Howarth, Willian 
Greenwood, « esq. deservedly esteemes 
and regretted.—At Headingley, Mr, } 
Long, of London.—At Holbeck, 97, Mix 
M. Hargreaves, regretted.—72, Mrs, £. 
Williams.—At Sowerby, 24, Mr, J, Leif, 

LANCASHIRE. 

A meeting of the respectable init. 
tants of Manchester lately took place, 
Dr. Davenport Hulme in the chair; an 
it was unanimously resolved to establish 
an institution for the promotion of lites. 
ature, science, and the arts. 

A musical festival lately took place at 
Liverpool, which was numerously and 
fashionably attended ; and the receipts 
amounted to six thousand pounds, 

Married.] Mr. S. M‘Cruer, to Miss E, 
Pollitt; Mr. J. Hollingsworth, to Miss 
A. Hunt; Mr. J. Parker, to Miss §, 
Lewtas; Mr. J. S. Mosley, to Miss A. 
Jack; Mr. W. M. Crowther, to Miss li, 
Podmore: all of Manchester. Mr, J. 
Whitaker, of Oldham, to Miss M. Wood, 
of Manchester, both of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. J. Snelham, of Manchester, 
to Miss S. Dodson, of Bostow.—Mr. J. 
Parkhill, to Miss A. Nicholas, both of 
Heary Edward-street; Mr. D. Campbell 
to Miss A. M. Fairchurch ; Mr. J. Hogan, 
to Miss M. Thompson; Mr. Jas. Nuttall 
of Old Dock, to Miss E. Morgan, of Feu 
wick-street ; Mr. J. B. Wright, to Mis 
E. Currey; Mr. J. Butterworth, to Miss 
H. Hodgson; Mr. I’. Darlington, to Miss 
S. Marshall: ail of Liverpool —Mr. - 
Jackson, to Miss A. Chadwick, both 0 
Qldham.— Mr. T. Keudal, late of Oldham, 
to Miss M. Bardsley, of Shaw.—Mr F 
Lomas, of Heaton Nortis, to Miss > 

Sidebotham, of Stockport. — 

‘Died.] At Manchester, in ie 
75, Mr. J. Burgess, much respecte 7. 
2v, Miss M. A. Hill, deservedly —. 
—32, Mr. A. Sinitharst, justly lameu n 
—74, Mrs. B. Knott, greatly esteemed. 
—Myr. G. J. Singleton. ;, 

At Salford, in Bury-street, Mrs. Seville, 

reatly respected. ; 

§ At Liveroaet. in Paradise-street, Mi 
Riley, wife of Samuel R. esq. of yr a 
well-hall, Denbighshire. — In a ine 
75, Mr. J. .Wainwright, late 0 6 Seat 
street. —46, Mr. J. Simpson, late 0 oo: 
land-road.—75, Mrs. M. Pottere~™" 
Mrs. A. Chesney. . 

At Duckingfield, 66, Mr. J. — 
generally respected. — At a =a 
Derotliy, widow of George Clowes; 


, .y, Phomas 
—At Fairfield, the Right Rev. sMoett, 


— Miss §, 
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‘ 
Moore, the oldest bishop in the Mora- 


yial see. 
CHESHIRE, 

Tlie Cheshire Whig Club, within the 
month, held its annual meeting at Chester, 
Col. Hughes, M.P. in the chair. The 
speeclies were on the purest principles of 

atriotism, and were received with fer- 
vour by the enlightened company. Earl 
Grosvenor, in an excellent speech, stated, 
that pure Whiggism had made vapid pro- 
giess in that and several adjoining and 
other counties. 

Mr. Harrison, who was inearcerated in 
Chester castle for alledged sedition com- 
mitted at a public reform meeting held 
at Stuckport, was liberated within the 
month. He has returned to his family. 
Rg ae aan aces, 

188 “ rims uc ’ r Iverpoo quam r. 
J. Fisher, of Stockport, to Miss E, Lowe, 
of Heaton Norris.—Mr. Shelmerdine, to 
Miss Mort, both of Altrincham.—At Wal- 
lasey, the Rev. R. Anderson, a.m. to Miss 
Weston. 

Died.] At Chester, in the Union walk, 
738, Mrs. Manning. —53, Mr. T. Horner 
deservedly respected.—In Stanley-place, 
Mrs. Forbes, widow of Col. F.—In New- 
— 79, Mrs. Bromfield, late of 

atesheath.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Wolfe, deservedly regretted. = 

At Stockport, 58, Mr. R. Edge. 

At Winsford-lodge, R. L. Dudley, esq. 
~ : Mag my? vg pg rs the daughter 
of Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool.—At 
Bunbury, Mr. Ashley. ’ 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. E. Mart, to Miss M. 
ee Mr. James Hannay, to Miss 
oe ; 4 a an to Miss 
». Allsop: all of Derby.—Mr, E. Taberer 
of Derby, to Miss M. Kitchen, of Ather- 
nuttin A. Know, to Miss C. 

x, erby. 

Died.) At. Derby, 59, Mr. J. Ford.— 
—55, Mr. W. Slater, 

At Meibourne, 61, Mr. W. Henson. 
or ateatay-halt, Sir Charles Hastings, 
. ° ° »H, . —a © - - 

, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
/ : public dinner, to commemorate the 
— of Joseph Birch, exg. and Thomas 
ame ot esq. on independant principles, 

tly took place at Nottingham; Lord 
nuetia in the chair. ‘The attendance 

‘humerous, and included some of the 
dest patriot: “ys ' 

Was Mr, po thn . Waitions herd ve 
deetat hs an Waituman, lord mayer 
; ondon, who on this occasion was 
. “3 ea burgess of the corporation. The 
ae were an intellectual treat, and 
> the friends of liberty and 
Hn] Mr. R. White, to Miss S. 
or Mr. J. F. Bottom, to Miss H. 

son; Mr. T. Elliott, to Miss F. ‘lay- 


lors all of Nottingham.—Mr, W. Gabttas, 
to Miss M. Wiltshire; Mr. R. Brookes, to 
Miss H. Miles: all of Newark.—At Mans- 
field, Mr. J. Barratt, to Miss A. Staton, 
of Linby. 

_Died.] At Nottingham, on Standard- 
hill, Samuel Freeth, esq.—In Finkhill- 
street, Mr. Gadsby.—In Pilcher-gate, 43, 
John Huish, esq. 

At Newark, 49, Mr. J. A. King. 

At Mansfield, 66, Mr. J. Mason. 

At Basford, Miss S. Swann Saunders, 
— At Arnold, 64, Mrs. E. Williamson. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. 'T. Clay, of Grantham, to 
Miss H. Renshaw, of Newark.—Mr. Mar- 
shall, to Miss Mary Turner, both of Gran- 
tham.—The Rev. J. Prescot, vicar of 
North Somercoates, to Miss E. Phillips, 
of Louth.—The Rev. Mr. Clarke, vicar of 
Gedney, to Miss Oldham, of Tid Fen. 

Died.] At Horncastle, 49, John Fawsett, 
M.D. much respected in his profession 
and the circle of his private friends. | 

At Hongham, 48, the Rev. George The- 
rold, son of the Jate Sir Joho TI. bart.—At 
Barnet-by-le-Beek, the Rev, J. Pearson. 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND, 

The independent and intelligent inhabi- 
tants of Leicester lately agreed to enter 
into subscriptions, to try the claims of the 
clergy to what is called “ Easter offerings.” 
A committee was formed, to carry into 
effect the future determinations that might 
be agreed to. 

Married.] Mr. J. Marshal, of Leicester, 
to Miss Townsend, of St. Alban’s.—Mr. 
White, of Thursby, to Mrs. Newberry, of 
the London-road, Leicester.— Mr. O. Fox, 
of Leicester, to Miss A. C. Clark, of Spon- 
don,— Mr. J. Brown, of Leicester, to Miss 
Sills, of Barlestone—Mr. W. Hawley, of 
Melton Mowbray, to Miss J. Pindar, of 
Grantham, 

a At Leicester, $1, Mr. J. Shep- 
pard.—In Market-street, 37, Mr. R. 
Martin.—In King-street, 78, Mr. Findley. 

At Loughborough, in the Market-place, 
Miss M. North.—Mr. J. Seward. 

At Market Boswortb, 88, Mr. Baxter. 

At Woodthorpe, 74, Mrs. Martin, one 
of the Society otf Friends.— At Melton, 
Mr. G. Brewster.— Mrs. Marriott. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. M. Eyland, of Walsall, to 
Mrs. Iggulden, of Newport. — Mr. T. 
Sparrow, of Wolverhampton, to Miss mM. 
Picken, of Sydney-house, Salop.—The 
Rev. J. Roaf, of Wolverhampton, to Miss 
A. Buss, of Headcorn,—At Colwich, the 
Rev. Charles G. Okeover, of Okeover, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of Lieut.-geu. Sir 
George Anson, M.P. for Litchfield. 

Died.] At Litchtield, Mrs, Wainwright. 

At Wolverhampton, 62, Mrs. Bullock. 
—?7, Mrs, E. ‘Thomas. 


At Rowington, 33, Miss M, Buffery. 
WARWI€K- 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birmingham Musical Festival took place 
within the month: the arrangements were 
upon a grand and extensive scale, worthy 
of the dignified and respectable visitors 
who attended. The gross receipts of the 
four days amounted to 10,5001. Hence it 
appears that music within the month pro- 
duced at this and two other meetings the 
enormous sum of 30,5001. 

Married.) William Swainson, esq. F.R.S. 
to Miss Mary Parkes, of Warwick.—Mr. 
T. Lees, of Ranbury-street, to Miss E. 
Ryland, of Worcester-street; Mr. J. 
Bagshaw, to Miss H. Saunders; Mr. J. 
Tolley, to Miss Flavell: all of Birming- 
ham.—Mr, ‘TY. Marston, of Birmingham, 
to Miss H, Griffin, of Stafford.—Mr. T. 
Richards, jun. of Birmingham, to Miss E. 
Monnt, of Canterbury.—Mr. W. Shettle, 
to Miss C. Wells, both of Coventry. 

Died.| At Warwick, 44, Sarah Cooke, 
one of the Society of Friends, 

At Birmingham, in Temple-street, 21, 
Miss 8. Toney.--On Snow-hill, 51, Mrs. 
A. Slater.—76, Mr. T. Bellamy. 

At Coventry, 46, Mrs. M. Packwood. 

At Camp-hill, Bordesley, 87, Mrs. 
Whateley, late of Birmingham.—At the 
New Inkley, 40, Mr. W. Broomhead.— 
At Warstone-house, 71, Mrs. Forrest, wi- 
dow of Alexander F, esq. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married:} Mr. R. Taylor, of Abbey 
Foregate, Shrewsbury; to Miss M. Coston, 
of Steventon.—Mr. E. Bynner, to Miss 
L. Bryan, of Shrewsbury.—Mr. J. Aster- 
ley, of Willington, to Miss A. J. Banks, of 
Old Park.—Mr. J. Morris, of Bridgnorth, 
to Miss Smith, of Cherry-street, Birming- 
ham. — Frederick Stubbs, esq. of Al- 
brighton, to Miss M. Stanley, of Wetmore. 
—Mr. J. Robinson, of Church Stretton, 
to Miss E. Amiss, of Woolston. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, in Castle-street, 
68, Mrs. E. Jones, much respected.—In 
Dog-pole, Miss E. Jetfrevs, 

At Lower Wood, near Alderbury, Mr. 
R. Gittins, sen.—At Smethcott, Mrs. 
Rawlins.—At Preston, Miss E, Jones.— 
19, Miss Hooper, of Brimfield Academy, 
near Ludlow.—At Gobowin, 25, Mrs. § 
Woodbind. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A whirlwind was experienced | 
the Digtis Canal basin, 
and several craft were removed from their 
moorings, and carried some distance. 

Married. | E. Wilmore, esq. of Worces- 
ter, to Emily, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Lucas, rector of Ripple.—At Dudley 
= . en esq. to Miss Bennett.—T-. 

- Noel, esq. of Brockfield- iss 
Deal ftdiveden — 

ted.) At Worcester, Capt. A, a 
Strode, of the 66th fegt.—In ie sg 


ately at 
near Worcester, 


[Nor, 


walk, 50, Mr. Myers uddey 
Rev. H. A. Pye, jun. Oi nties 


At Dudley, Mr. J. at 
Blakeway.—18, Miss Sere Mr. 7, 
At Low-hill, Miss M, A, Boraston.- 4 
Pensax, Mr. R. Warren. a 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] At Eardisley, W, $, R.Cock, 
burn, esq. to Miss Coke, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. C. prebendary of Hereford, 

Died.] At Hereford, the Rev, Willian 
Anderton, a much esteemed pastor of the 
Roman Catholic congregation of that cit , 

At Leominster, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. J. Swift, vicar of Stoke Prior, 

At Koss, Mr. N. Morgan, jan. a men. 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

At Easton, the Rev. F. Kinchant—¢, 
Elizabeth, widow of Lacon Lambe, esy, 
of Henwood. 

At Ledbury, 30, Mr. Merrick. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The Gloucester Music Meeting took 
place within the month, and was attended 
by a great number of nobility and gentry. 
The collections for the three days were 
7591. ; being 711. more than was collected 
in 1820, but only a twentieth of the York 
meeting. 

At a public meeting lately beld at Bri. 
tol,—C. Pinney, esq. in the chair,—it was 
resolved, on the motion of Capt. O'Briea, 
R.N. to form an institution for the ednca- 
tion of sea-boys, the children of seamen, 
and such other persons as are engaged it 
that employment; and that it be desig: 
nated “the Bristol Marine School So- 
ciety.” 

Muried.] Mr. 'T. Deake, to Miss ©. 
Backwell; Mr. R. Parker, to Miss Kiver, 
of High-street ; Mr. W. Rooks, to Miss S. 
Cooper, of Lawrence-hill: all of Bristol — 
Mr. R. Lewes, of the Hotwells, to Miss - 
Culverwell, of Cliftou.—Mr. err 
Nailsworth, to Miss D. Baily, of 
combe, Bucks.—The Rev. H. Dongis, 
A.M. vicar of Newland, to Miss Eleanor 
Best, of the same place. 

Died.] At Gloucester, in King-street, 
70, Mrs, Jefteris, widow of J olm vie oh 
5, Mr. W. Tovey, a partner in the firm 
Messrs. Cowcher, Kirby, and Co. aaa 

At Bristol, 57, Miss K. Edwa a. 
Caerleon.—In Stokes-croft, 73, Mrs. 24%, 
widow of George L. esq. of Well 

At Cheltenham, Mary Ann, 

Lieut -co!l. Archbold, r.M—l PRE. 
place, Miss Harrison, daughter 0 

esq. of the Inner Temple, London. 

At Chepstow, 27, Mrs. A. Major 

OXFORDSHIRE. Miss 

Married.] Mr. E. Midwinter, }. 
M. Price, both of St. a 
Carter, to Miss S. Winterbourn: ; 
ford.—J. W. Jeston, esq. of Henley Pe 
Thames, to Anne, daughter of the Tesstt, 
Pope, esq. of Jamaica.—Mr. E. oi 











raineford, to Miss M. Brunker,— 
gg of ome to Miss A. 
of Brightwell. 
al At Oxford, in St. Aldate’s, Mrs, 
Ovenell.—In Holywell, 61, Mr, W. Pur- 
due.—In St. Michael's, 74, Mrs. E. Hunt, 
_{u St. Aldate’s, 29, Mrs, Holyoak. 

At Woodstock, 75, Mr. J. Brotherton, 
At Horley, 80, William Myers, esq.— 
At Stadhampton, 41, Mr. P. Rackham.— 
At Grey’s court, Henley-on-T hames, the 
Hon. Mrs, Stapleton, wife of the Hon, 
‘Thomas S. : 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 

Considerable rejoicings tool: place lately 
at Windsor, on the King’s taking up his 
residence at the Castle. ‘The inhabitants 
entered into a subscription, and provided 
a plentiful dinner for the poor of the town 
and vicinity, 

The Duke of Buckingham has lately 
done an act of charity, which has covered 
some political sins; on the birth of his 
granlson, Earl Temple, he liberated all 
tie debtors in the gaol of Aylesbnfty, and 
paid their creditors in full. 

Marricd.| Mr. W. Taylor, to Miss Ckev, 
both of Reading.—The Rev. P. Fitteul, 
rector of St. Brelade’s, and lecturer of St. 
Aubin’s, Jersey, to Catherine E. B.; and 
the Rev. P. French, of Queen’s-coliege, 
Oxford, to Penelope Arabella, daughters 
of the Rey. Dr. Valpy, of Reading.—Mr. 
Luker, to Miss J. Charlwood, both of 
Faringdon.— Mr. W. Oxlade, of Marlow, 
to Miss P. Rance, of Bone-end Farm, 
Wooburn, 

Died.] At Reading, in Horn-street, 63, 
Mrs, Hamblin. 

At Maidenhead, 74, L. Norman, esq. 
At Standlake, 68, Catherine, wife of 
Sir Nathaniel Dukingfield, bart. 

At Ratclive, near Buckingham, 23, 
Miss Smithson, daughter of Henry S. esq. 
HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 
_ The Herts’ Saving Bank is in a flourish- 
Ing state ; subjoined is astatement :—Cash 
leceived, 125,6071. 18.4 returned to depo- 
fitors, 45,7z7l. 178. 8d.; invested in the 
Bank, 81,58. 18s. 10d.;~ in “ham, 
2Yol. 48. Gd. 

Married.) Thomas Ward, esq. of Hitchin, 
to Miss Harvey, late of Wareham.-—Jon. 
Monckton, esq. Of Brenchley, to Miss 
Wickstead, of Baldock.—Mr. P. Christie, 
of Hoddesdon, to Miss E. L. Jones, of 
Broxbonrn, 

Died.] At Berkhampstead, Mrs. Nick- 
‘ou.—At Bushey, 85, Mrs. Oldfield, late 
of Little Queen street, Holborn, -— At 
acham-lodge, 22, Louisa, daughter of the 
late Primate of Ireland. 

_ NORTUAMPTONSHIRE, 
Married. ] Mr. Goode, to Miss H. Jones, 
hoth of Northampton.—Mr, Marston, to 
Miss Mason, of Northampton.—Mr. H. 
dies, of Daventry, to Miss Beer, of Nap- 
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ton.—Mr, J. Brockley, to Miss M. Ayer, 
of Long Buckby.—Mr. Smith, of Great 
Hanghton, to Miss P. Whistler, of New- 


timber, Sitssex. 


Died.|] At Northampton, 25, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Drake. 

At Kettering, Mr. Tomlinson. — 40, 
Mrs. Pooley. - 

At Ashton, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Rippin.—At Walton, W. King, jun. esq. 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
—At Eaton, Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. P. Meade. 


CAMBRIDGE AN!) HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Married.| Mr. O. Nutter, to Miss H. 
Smith, both of Cambridge—Mr. J. G. 
Bell, of Cambridge, to Miss E. Robson, of 
Alnwick.—Mr. G. Stevens, of Cambridge, 
to Miss Claxton, of Ely.—Mr, T. Hetley, 
to Miss Gosling, of Newmarket.— Mr. 
Fletcher, of March, to Miss A. Lamb, of 
Whittlesea. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 23, Mr. W. 
Frisby. 

At Chatteris, 88, Mr. T. Newitt. 

At Warboys, the Rev. Jas. Chartres, 
vicar of Godmanchester.—At Trumping- 
ton, 75, Mr. W. Haggis, much respected. 
—At Landbeach, Mrs. Woolloton,—At 
Rampton, Mr. Jas. Watson.—At Hough- 
ton, Mrs. Storey, deservedly lamented, 


NORFOLK. 

The agricu!turists of this county are ina 
state of great depression: in one single 
newspaper, the stocks of no less than 100 
farmers were advertized for sale ! 

Married.] Mr. R. Palmer, to. Miss M. 
Brett; Mr. J. W. Higham, to Miss A. E. 
Harper; Mr. H. Vincent, to Mrs. 8. 
Brown, both of St. Gregory's: all of 
Norwich.—Mr. W. Bircham, ot Hackford, 
to Miss M. Dalrymple, of Norwich.—Mr. 
Sydell, of Norwich, to Miss Tebble, of 
Scholes Green.—Mr. Atkow, of Fincham, 
to Miss King, of Lynn.—Mr. Spinks, of 
Fincham, to Miss Masters, of Lyun.—Mr. 
J. King, of Lynn, to Miss R. Masters.— 
George Manley, esq. of Manley, to Miss 
Stuckey, of Swatfham.—The Rev. Chas. 
Jas. Moor, of Great Bealings, to Miss D. 
Walford, of Long Stratton. 

Died.] At Norwich, in St. Michael at 
Thorn, John Kemp, esq.—Miss L. Mace.— 
In Upper Market, St. Peter's, 25, Mr. T. 
Pett. 

At Lynn, Mr. W. Taylor.—Mrs. 
Oldman. 

At Yarmouth, Charles Layton, esq. late 
of Reedham-hall.—In Broad-row, Mr. 
Fuller.—63, Mr. E. Simmons.—25, Mr. 
W. Tooley.— 64, Mr. Jas. Clements.—54, 
Mr. J. Bullen. 

At Braintield, Mrs. M. A. Eastaugh, 
much respected.—At Barham, 92, Mrse 
Cunningham.—At Kerdiston, 37, Mr. J. 


Leeds. 
SUFFOLK. 
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SUFFOLK. 

In this county the farmers are endaring 
and sinking under great distress: in a late 
Suffolk paper, eighty farmers had been 
distrained upon for rent. 

Married.] Mr. Limmer, jon. of North- 
gate-strect, to Miss L. Adams, of the 
Risby-gate-strect ; Mr. J. L. Gardener, to 
Miss E. Peacock: all of Bury.—Mr. O. 
Lucas,to Miss H. Chapman; Mr. J. Grim- 
wood, to Miss C. Warren: all of Ipswich, 
—Mr. F. Green, of Bures, to Miss FE. 
Longley, of Church-hall, Kelvedon.— Mr. 
J. Pretty, to Miss E. Hutton, both of 
O:ford.—Mr. J. Smith, to Miss Whitmore, 
both of Luxfield, 

Died.) At Bury, Mrs, Cooper.—s1, 
Mrs. M. Hand, regretted.—Mrs, S. 
Robinson. 

At Ipswich, 60, Mrs. Read.—In St. 
Clement’s, 44, Mrs. E, Carrington. 

At Woodbridge, 66, the Rev. Benjamin 
Frice, the much respected pastor of the 
Independent Congregation of that place. 

At Levington, 48, Mr. Jos. Dawson, de- 
servedly regretted.—At Martlesham, Mr. 
Austen.—At Rickinghall, 95, Mr. T. 


Rampley.—At Rendham, 50, Mr. E. 
Wade. 


ESSEX. 

Married.| Mr. D. Collins, to Miss 8. 
Haywood, both of Colchester.—Mr. S. 
Wackrill, of Chelmsford, to Miss M. Gra- 
ham, of the City-read, London,.—Mr. 


Stone, to Miss Jermyn, of Harwich.—Mr. 
H. Dunn, to Miss Soph. Smith, of Saffron 
Walden.— Mr. G, Welch, of Stanstead, to 
Miss FE, A. Stavers, of Footscray.—The 
Rev. J. Awdry, rector of Felstead, to Miss 
Weller, of Salisbury, 

Died.) At Maldon, 89, Mr. H. Laver. 

At Saffron Walden, 77, John Fiske, esq. 
formerly an eminent surgeon of that 
town. . 

At Cogeleshall, 79, Mr. T. Andrews. 

At North Ockendon, Mrs. Sav, widow 
of the Rev. F. Say, rector of East Hartley, 
Cambridgeshire.—At Birchanger-rectory, 
78, Mrs. Weldon.—At Yeldham, 69, Jolin 
Leech, esq. of Bridye.street, Black friars. 

RENT. 

_It is in contemplation to petition par- 
lament for leave to erect a pier or break- 
water on the coast at Deal. 

Married.) At Canterbury, Mr. H. Bird, 
to Miss S. Leaver, of Northiam.—Canpt. 
Chas, Phillips, R.n. to Miss E. Nicholson, 
of St. Margaret's, next Rochester.—Mr, 
J. Pierce, to Miss A. M. Baines ; Mr. J. 
Lazgard, to Miss E. Hunter; Mr. W. ‘Tup- 
per, to Miss A, Wood; Mr. G. Clarke, to 
A. Elvidge: all of Chatham.—Mr. J. 
odiley, of Chatham, to Miss E. A. Col. 
lins, of Milton.—Mr. R. Righton, to Mrs. 
A. Hughes, both of Rainsgate.—Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of Oare, to Miss E. Tharsbain, of 
Faversham.—ir, H. Everist, to Miss M, 
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pee ; (Nov, 1 
- Comport, of Hoo— 
Streathfield, of Chart’s Biker 
Clare Woodgate, late of Pembury nh 
Died.] At Canterbury, in Wine) 
Mrs. Russell.—In St. Peter's-lane ae 
advanced age, Mrs. Boree. ag 

At Dover, Mrs. Cavell, of 
Mr. S. Cullen. 9 Dal—e 

At Deal, at an advanced age, Mri, 
Atkins, wife of the Rev. Mr. A, 

At Chatham, 25, Mr. J. Knight—~ge 
Mr. T. May, generally respected—5j, 
Mr. R. Williams.—In Best-street, 68, Mr, 
Soph. Brown.—79, Mrs. Whitby.—Mp, 
S. Bargen. 

At Folkestone, 35, Mrs. E. Stredwick, 

At Margate, Mr. T, Edmunds. 

At Renville, at an advanced age, Mr, 
Bartlett.—At Cranbrook, at an advanced 
age, Mr. W. Coley.—At Walmer, Miss§, 
L. Dower. 

SUSSEX. 

An excellent institution is about tobe 
formed at Brighton for the mitigation of 
the distresses of the industrious and honest 
poor. 

At a late meeting of the magistrates 
acting for the lower division of the Rape 
of Lewes, it was wisely resolved, ‘That 
this bench will not in futare licence any 
new honse belonging to any brewer, nor 
grant a license for any house now licensed, 
which shall hereafter be transferred toa 
brewer, whilst it shal! remain the property 
of any such brewer.” 

Married.) Mr. K. Cousins, of Hunston, 
to Miss E. Sayers, of North-street, Chi- 
chester.—Lient. Johnson, R.N. of Arun- 
del, to Miss S. Staker, of Yapton.—at 
Lewes, the Rev. W. H. Cooper, to Miss 
H. Jackson. Pee 

Dicd.] At Brighten, in Ship-street, at 
an advanced age, Mrs, Hudson, widow of 
the Rev. Thos. H. of Brighton —Mrn, 
Suggers. ot 

At Broomham, 87, Sir William Ash- 
burnham, bart.—Near Uckfield, 2; Mis 
Susan Hart, greatly and deservedly Te 
gretted. 

HAMPSHIRE. — 

Married] Capt. Sutton, to. Miss ‘ 
Dearn.—Mr. J. Sutton, to Miss E, 5S. 
Pettitt: all of Sonthampton.—Mr. b. 
Batchelor. of Portsmouth, to Miss E. Ric ; 
ardson, of Chidham.—Mr. W. Millaway,” 
Portsmouth, to: Mrs. Kinehett, of ,Ea: 
Cosham.—Mr. R. Barnes, to Miss 5. “rn 
cold, both of Portsea.—Mr. W- eee 
Miss C. Wheeler, of Andover.—Mr. 70% 
to Mrs. J. Emberley, both of og 

Died.] At Southampton, 73, ! - “i 
Allen.—63, William Isham Eppes © * ke 
Salem, North America.—In Bruns 
place, Mrs. Thompson. 

At Winchester, Mr. Phillimore- 56, 

At Portsmouth, in Broad-stree', 


Mrs. J. Lovell.— 56, Mr. Jas. os 











William ago esq. deservedly regretted. 
_76, Mrs Burbey. 

- os “4 York-street, J. Shep- 
herd, esq.—-37, Mr. Cowwood, generally 
respected.—Miss C. Woods. 

At Andover, Mrs. E. Wheeler, 

At Crondal, Mrs. S. Smither.—At New- 
port, 60, Mrs. Abraham.—At Eldon, Mr. 
Gale—At Slackstead, Mrs. Godwin.—At 
Stubbington, Capt. Dewes, late of the 
egth regt —At Cosham, Mr. Richardson, 
en—At Bishops Waltham, Mr. P., 
Spurshott. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The sale of the splendid furniture and ef- 
fects of Fonthiil Abbey continued through 
part of September and October, and no 
similar transaction ever excited more pub- 
lic attention, or drew greater crowds of 
company. ‘Lhe Catalogues were neverihe- 
less sold for a pound, and tickets to view 
fur another pound. 

Maricd.| ‘The Rev. J Awdry, of Cod- 
ford, to Miss Weller, of Salisbury.—Mr.J. 
Webb, of Trowbridge, to Miss Parker, of 
Bath —Mr. W. G. Harris, to Miss Gould- 
smith, both of Trowbridge. 

Died.| At Devizes, Mrs. Whitaker, of 
Frome, deservedly regretted. 

At Holt, Mrs. Hawkins.—At High- 
worth, 64, Mrs. M. Burford, 

SOMERSETSHIRE.- 

We record with pleasure, and conspicu- 
ously, several bequests of the late excellent 
Mrs. Baldwin, of Bath. She has left to 
the Casualty Hospital of Bath 590i. ; to the 
Gloucester Infirmary 5001; te the poor of 
tue parish of Kemble, 7001.; and to the 
poor of the parish of Minchiabampton, 
Gloucestershire, 500). 

_Mr. Beckford, late proprietor of Font- 
hill Abbey, has recently purchased a con- 
uderabie extent of ground, including 
Lansdown hall, in the neighbourtood of 
Bath, on which he intends to erect a man- 
Son to vie with the Abbey. He bas 
already employed frem 3 to 400 men. 

Marvied.| Mr. C. Wiggins, to Miss 
Goddard, both of Kingsmead-terrace. 
—Mr. W. Brown, of Stall-street, to Miss 
> A. Newcombe, of New Bond street ; 
‘ut. G. Skinner, of Russel-street, to Miss J. 
E. Skinner; Mr. D. Hull, of Bridge- 
place, to Miss A. Dilling : all of Bath.— 
Ur. J. Williams, of Bath, to Miss $. Cox, 
o Heretord.— I. Newport, esq. of Wor- 
fe ertace, Bath, to Elizabeth, widow 

iW. Shirley, esq. of Lisbon.—J. Collins, 
*. of Bridgewater, to Miss S. Bull, of 
yauningion.— Mr, tT. Carter, of Walcot- 
ae to Miss A. Mundy, of South- 
P €—Mr, S. Brown, of Chard, to Miss 
+ C. Weston, of Sherborne.—James Ran- 
ie ph, esq. Of Miiverton, to Miss Niciol- 
*t, of Scuth Petherton. 
Bn. At Bath, in New King-street, 

“ss A. Cunningham,—In Guinea-lane, 
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41, Mrs. Aust, deservedly respected.—In 
Orange-Grove, 42, Mrs. Rosier,—In Bath- 
Street, 55, Mr. W. Sims, generally re. 
spected.—78, Mr. Macpherson.— William 
C. Key, esq. of Hampstead-heath, near Lon- 
don, and an eminent mercantile stationer 
in Abchurch-lane.—Capt. M‘Donald. 

At Holloway, Mrs. £. Sainsbury. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Bishop, of Martock, to 
Miss Ward, of Sherborne.—The Rev. J. 
R. Stone, of Cerne, to Miss E. Slade of 
Martock.—At Shaftesbury, the Rev. J. H. 
Dakeus, to Sophia Matilda Caroline, 
daughter of the late Dr. Mansell, bishop 
of Bristol. 

Died. At Weymouth, 33, Lient. Gen. 
Dansey, R N. Of Blandford, | 

At Sherbourne, Mr. ‘Tulk, deservedly 
lamented. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Plymouth Dock, 
lately held a public meeting, when it was 
resolved that the town should thenceforth 
be called Daven-port. 

Tiou has been lately discovered adjoining 
South Lands, just below Salcome ; samples 
have been assayed and proved to be very 
fiue. Menare employed in digging eut 
the ore, which is likely to be very pro- 
ductive. 

Marricd.} Mr. C. E,Quarme, to Miss A. 
Hindell, both of Exeter.—Joln Phillips, 
esq. of Tavistock, to Miss Fanny Brook. 
ing, of Hum-street, Plymouth.—George 
Soltan, esq. of Ridgeway, to Miss F, 
Culme, of ‘Tothill-house.—The Rev. G. 
Ware, o.a. to Miss E. Middleton, of 
Churehills.—Mr. J. Carter, of Brampford 
Speke, to Miss S. Pooke, of Starcross,— 
Robert John Pagget, M.D. to Miss M. A, 
J. Brockley, of Exmouth. 

Died.| At Exeter, Major Gen. Richard 
Cooke, of the E, I. Co's. Bombay Service. 
—In North-street, 70, Mr. J. Truscott, 
suddenly, much respected,—In St, Tho- 
mas, 37, Ann, widow of Capt. T. G. Street. 
—In Holloway-street, Miss, Tozer.—In 
Gandy street, Capt, J. Hitehcock, of the 
Eizhth 4ovalids. 

At Plymouth, 35, Mr. J. H. Browne, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

At Dock, in the Gun-wharf, 75, Mr. J. 
Boney.—In Cannon-street, 20, Miss E. 
Warmington.—In North Corney-street, 


Mis. Abel. 
CORNWALL. 


Marvied.] Mr. R. Hewett, to Miss E. 
Ninnis, both of Penzance.—At Truro, Mr. 
R. Michell, jun. to Miss 8. T. Fervis.— 
Mr. E. Thomas, to Miss Williams, both ef 
Fowey.—At Kenwyn, Mr. Harris, to Miss 
H. Bult, of Truro. 

Died.] At Falmouth, Miss Edwards. — 

At Truro, 53, Mr. J. Tippet, generaliy 
recretted, 


At Penzance, 87, Mr. 8S. Hayden.— 
. Mis. 
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Mrs. Barum, wife of Dr. B.—57, Mrs. H. 
Sampson. 

At Bodmin, 52, Mrs. Doogood.—Mrs. 
Oliver. 

At Newlyn, 76, Mrs. P. Munday. At 
East Looe, Capt. Campble, R.N. 

WALES. 

The Cymreigyddion Society have lately 
offered a silver medal to the author of the 
best Welsh Essay ‘‘On the utility of the 
Eisteddfodau and the Cymreigyddion So- 
ciety,” and also a silver medal to the author 
of the best Awdi on the four seasons of 
the year; the competitors must be natives, 
or residents of Dyfed, or Members of the 
Society. 

Married,| Capt. G. Morgan, to Miss M. 
Davies, late of Carmatthen.—At Carmar- 
then, David Kirby, esq. to Sarah, daughter 
of the late Capt. Robert Nanny Wynn, of 
the E. I. Co’s Service.—The Rev. W. 
Herbert of Lianladarnfawr, to Miss E, 
Morrice, of Carrog, Cardiganshire.—James 
Mack Child, esq. of Begelly-house, Pem- 
brokeshire, to Miss E.C. Townsend Webb 
Bowen, of Camrose House. 

Died.| At Carmathen, 25, Mr. J. Pugh, 
generally esteemed and regretted. 

At ‘Haverfordwest, Mr. J. Evans, of 
Market-house, much regretted. 

At Aberystwith, 79, Mrs. E. Griffiths, 
suddenly.—62, Ann, wife of Frederick 
Jones,esq. of Brecon, deservedly esteemed. 
John Lloyd Jones, esq. 75, receiver 
general for the counties of Radnor, Brecon, 
and Montgomery.—At Tan y Bryn’s, near 
Bangor, Mary Ann, wife of the Kev. James 
Cotton, and daughter of the Bishop of 
Bangor. 

SCOTLAND. 

A secession has lately taken place from 
the Andersonian Institution, of Glasgow, 
and a subscription been entered into for a 
new institution for the instruction of me- 
chanics, Three hundred and seventy- 
four individuals have subscribed from half 
a guinea to a guinea each, a good library 
has been selacted, and offers have been 
made, by several scientific men, of lectures 
and apparatus. 

Married.) The Rev. Andrew Leslie, to 
Miss Eliza Franklin, of Edinbargh.—Mr. 
J. Wallace, of Edinburgh, to Miss Calvert, 
of Knaresborough.—Julius Gumphrecht, 
esq. of Glasgow, to Miss D. Schiesinger, 
of Manchester.—Evan Bailie, jun. esq. 
of Dochfour, to Lady Georgiana, daughter 
of the Duke of Manchester, 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Capt. Alexander 


Skene, rR. n.—Col. Robert Wright. of 
Artillery. right, of the 


- : IRELAND, 
1@ charter to incor 
Artists, under the title pred, Inet 
Hibernian Academy,” has lately 
the Great Seal of Ireland. 7 Panel 

The soath of Ireland has 
more than ordinary pictare ean 
assassinations, and fears among the gentry 
from the burnings, or rather heart-buy. 
ings, of the poor unemployed peasantry 
The gentry have been obliged to fasten », 
their doors and windows at six o'clock iy 
the evening, and coutinue on the defence: 
armed, until an advanced hour the nex, 
morning. ‘Tithes, and other glattonoy 
exactions, are the complaints of the 
Irish; and it seems ettects will not cease 
until causes are removed. One family, of 
the name of Franks, has been massacted, 
and mutual exasperation exists betwee 
the rich and poor,—the Catholics and 
Protestants. 

Married.] Adderley Beamish, 69. of 
Palace Ann, Cork, to Fanny, daughter of 
the late Gen. Bernard. —Frederick Lindsay, 
esq. of Loughry, county Tyrone, to Agnes, 
daughter of Sir Edwin Bayntun Sundy, 
bart. 

Died.| At Dublin, the Hon. 
Finch, brother to the Earl of Aylesford, 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

In India, Lieut.-col. William Lambton, 
superintendant of the Grand Trigénome- 
trical Survey in India; while proceeding 
in the execution of his duty from Hydra 
bad towards Nagpoor. , 

At Paris, Alexandre Marie Goujon, an. 
cient Captain of Artillery, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Hononr, ancient pupil of 
the Polytechnic School, &c. He published 
a number of political pemphiets, as alsoa 
descriptive table of the works of Voltawe. 
He was one of the editors of the Fata 
Civiles, and the sole author of the thitd 
volume ; an associate also of the “ Clirono- 
logical Tablets of the French Revolution, 
of which three numbers only appeared. 
He was the son-in-law of M. Fissot, aud 
assisted him in many of his literary la- 
bours. His earlier years were devote 

. iv campaigns 
again to his 
several impor- 


left a daugliter 


tant publications. vas 


four years of age, 

lost a mother, 

great gtand-father, and 
Goujon’s death is ascribed to a bad 
contracted from a grievous fall he 

the battle of Eylau. 





ERRATA.—Vol. 53, page 505, 
p. 242, col. 2. for miror magnus 
for immerging read-emerging ; 


We shall feel obliged to a 


— oa 


° . —_YVol. 50 
line 8 from bottom, for history read culture. hie 
read miror magis; p. 245, col. 2, line 20 from 


P- 266, line 2, for triple read trifling. | 3 
wy Correspondent who will favour us with cor 


drawings of the Natal Houses of Newton and Thomson. 





